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CHAPTER I. 

THE KA1S OF JiONA GHAT. 

Tiiei.’E is a place named Bona Glint-, on tlic banks of the 
Bliet-mi Nuddcc, in Pergunnuli Datteali, uf 24-Pergim- 
rnihs, in the provine# of Bengal, which is well situated, 
and surrounded on all sides by a fairly cultivated and 
nourishing country. !t> is now a small and almost 
insignificant village, but in times past was the head- 
i|uuriers of a family of ltais, or Zemindars, who had the 
reputat ion of great wealth and power, several, of the 
members being further described as being gqod and 
huniitne landlords, who did much service in their {lay to 
I lie poor. The story about them says that they possessed 
a fort and a palace in the village, which were occupied 
by the family for nearly a ceutury, and tho remains of the 
first were yet traceable on the ground during the earlier 
years of the English power, though scarcely attesting 
at that time to the might or affluence which the building 
had originally symbolised. Tho palace, or residence, ol 
the Rais seems to have been rebuilt some forty years ago, 
utnl is yet standing ; but its present condition is very 
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ruinous, owing to the family having since got poor, aiul 
being now represented by some minor children only, 
whose guardians, in the usual nativo fashion, have en- 
riched themselves at tho expense of their wards. Tho 
more remarkable peculiarities of the villago to this day 
are : a large mango-grove, commencing from a short 
distance to tho west of the Zemindar's hoifse, and ex- 
tending over nearly fifty acres of land, several tanks of 
clean and wholesome water, and the neighbourhood oC 
tho Nuddeo referred to, all which advantages together 
render the spot too well-fitted for tho purposes of a fair 
for that circumstance to have been overlooked. Markets 
are accordingly held at the placo on two days of the 
week, besides which a meld is celebrated there annually 
during the Barooni festival in March, which goes by tho 
name of the Dewdns Meld , on the following account, 
f The Zemindars of Bona Ghat were Brahmans, de- 
scended from Bhatta Narayana of the Sandilya family, 
the chief of the five pure Brahmans who came to Bengal 
from Kanouj, and from whom the liujahs of Nuddea 
also claim their descent. The founder of the family was 
one Bi^too Hari Sandyal, who came to Bona Ghat 
with the intent of heading the life of an anchorite 
there, c But his son, Srirnanfca, who was of a more pug- 
nacious character, having followed him thither, succeeded 
in a short time to secure all the wealth of the pergunnah 
by various means, after which he got his usurpations 
confirmed by the Nawab of Moorshedabad, who was glad 
to accept tho presents that were offered to him, accom- 
panied as they were by a promise of an increased 
khdzdnd, or revenue, for the imperial treasury. 

The fifth in succession to ftrimanta was Hullodlmr 
Sandyal, who rendered great services to the Nawab; in 
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connection with the MahrattA incursions, and, having 
amassed an immense fortune during those disturbances, 
was enabled to augment his ancestral estate still further 
by buying up and adding thereto the estates of several 
defaulting Zemindars*. The title of Rai was now con- 
ferred on him by the Nawab for his services to the State, 
and this was Assumed by the family in place of the sept 
name of u Sandy al,” which had intermediately become 
plebeian ; and the palace apd fortress at Bona Ghat were 
both erected by Hullodhur, with the express permission 
of the Nawab. 

We need not follow tho family-history of the Rais 
further. Ruglioonath Rai was the Zemindar of Bona 
Ghat when the battle of Plassey was fought and lost, and, 
as all the adherents of the Nawab were obliged to fly, 
Rughoonath with his family proceeded in the direction of 
Dhumraii, in the hopfc of cutting his way through tli£ 
Soonderbuns to Jagganath. Whether he did roach 
Jagganatli or not was nev£r known, for no tidings of his 
^arrival there were ever received at Bona Ghat. The wife 
; of the pilgrim was overtaken with the pains of labour on 
the banks of the Kool-Kooli Nullah, on the borders of 
the Soonderbuns, upon which she was deserted by her 
husband and left to her fate, and, being shortly after 
delivered of a boy, lay with her child in a dense jungle 
helpless and alone. 

Both the mother and child would have been inevitably 
destroyed by wild beasts but for having been accidentally 
discovered by a kind-hearted goah'th, or herdsman, named 
Nobin, who had come to the spot in search of his cows, 
just when the lady had recovered her senses and was 
looking uncomfortably about herself. She was prevailed 
uport by him to take refuge with her son in his house in 
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the absence of any better place to go to; and in the 
course of a few years Koohiye Goalah, the reputed son 
of Nobin, became a strapping cowherd, respected and 
feared by other cowherd boys of the same age. 

Within these ten or twelve years the British Raj had 
been fully established all over Bengal, and the wife of 
Kughoonath, not having heard from her hustthnd, thought 
it high time now to go back to Datteah in the interests 
of her son. 

“ What do you want to go to Datteah for ? ” asked 
Nobin, when the matter was broached to him. tf Have 
you any friends in that quarter ? ” 

“ Yes, we had relations and friends there/’ said the 
lady, “but do not know whether they are living or dead. 
My son is shooting up into youth, and I want to intro- 
duce him to my uncle, who was a well-to-do chasti of Bona 
Ghat.” 

The lady still kept the secret of her former life she 
hardly knew wherefore. She tvas afraid that things had 
gone wrong both at Datteah and with the fugitive 
Zemindar. Why should poor Koohiye Chand then know 
anything whatever in respect to his real position in life, 
merely«to get discontented with his present lot ? 

“ lb is well to go and know the worst of it nmw, if 
only to be relieved of the suspense that has been weighing 
so heavily on us,” thought the lady to herself. “We 
shall bo able to shape our future course better after the 
mystery that envelopes us has been cleared up.” And 
she went forward accordingly with a resolute heart, 
accompanied by Nobiii and her son. 

They reached Bona Ghat with various feelings, the 
Zemiml&r's lady in expectation and silence, but quite 
unable to arrange her thoughts; Nobin watching'ber 
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face thoughtfully, but without being able to read her 
heart; Koolaye Chand, with the usual hilarity of his 
years, enjoying himself as boys only can whenever there 
is anything new to look at or hunt for. 

(i Well, we have arrived at Bona Ghat at last/’ said 
Nobin, “ and fortunately before nightfall. The gurh and 
the palace of^tlio Rais are before us. In what direction 
do we go now to find out the relative you seek ? ” 

• ‘ I really do not know,'* said the Zemindar's lady, 
with a sigh, looking steadfastly at her family-residence, 
which was gradually becoming undistinguishablo in the 
gloom. u Can wo not raako inquiries of him at the big 
house before us ? 93 

They groped their way up accordingly to the Zemin- 
dars house, and noiselessly pushed open the outer gate ; 
but the building was tenantless, and it was considered 
pnsafo to enter it at that hour. 

“ Since we don't exactly know wlievo this friend of yours 
lives it would bo best, I think," said Nobin, “to take up 
pur quarters for the night at the village inn, if there be 
iny such place here and, this being agreed to, they 
front back to the public road, and pursued it tiil they 
lame to a moodi 9 s shop, which represented a l&dging- 
Lousa for strangers. The proprietor was accommodat- 
Dg, and gave them a couple of small rooms to rest in, 
tnd, as they were tired with their day's journey, they 
rere very anxious to go to sleep. One of tho rooms 
ras therefore quickly taken up by the lady and her 
on, and the other by Nobin, who got a lamp from 
he moodi and placed it at a door which joined the two 
partments. 

“ Ha ! whom have we here ? " exclaimed the moodi, 
h(f had followed Nobin, and was looking attentively at 
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the lady’s face. “ 0, my honoured mistress, are you 
come home at last, and in such plight as this ? ” 

u Are you quite sure that you know me ? ” asked the 
lady in excessive fright. “ Who do you take me for that 
you address me as your mistress ? ” 

“ Who do I take you for ? Who can I take you for, 
but your own good self, and the owner *t>f all these 
estates ? Every feature, every line of your kind face is 
imprinted in our recollections. You have become older 
and thinner now than before, but you are our own dear 
mother still, and can never, never be forgotten by us. 

There was no denying the honour further ; the poor 
have very retentive memories, and the virtues of the 
Zemindar’s lady had made her servants her friends. The 
moodi had been one of her household lackeys, and this 
the lady recollected just as much as he remembered the 
distress he had served. 

The story of the lady and her son was listened to with 
intense interest by the whole village of Bona Ghat on 
the following morning, and Koolaye Cliand had no diffi- 
culty in assuming possession of his ancestral estates and 
importance. Nobin offered to return to his obscurity 
' and a herdsmans life; but this neither Koolaye Chand 
nor bis mother would permit. They made him the 
Zemindar’s Dew an , and after his death the meld we have 
spoken of was established to commemorate his worth. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DEWAN’S MELA. 

W E must liere at the very commencement take a leap 
over sixty years and more, to introduce the reader to the 
eventful period of 1831, when the young Zemindar of the 
day, Monoliur Ihii, the great-grandson, of Koolaye Chand 
Rai, had just attained his majority, or the ago of eighteen, 
and was bent on solemnising the event along with the 
DewiWs Mela , which had fallen in at the same time, with 
the greatest eclat . lie was a fine specimen of a high-brdtl 
Bengali youth, of slim but wiry build, with an expressive 
and handsome face scarcely disfigured by a pair of small 
and deep-set eyes, and having many good qualities of 
the heart, mixed unfortunately with an intense, or im- 
moderate, love for frolics and adventures. 

f< I am determined to make the present meld an 
immense success,” said he, “ so that It may never # cease 
to be remembered, and you must not scold me for that, 
mother mino 1 ” 

“ Be it so,” replied the mother, a lady thirty-five or 
thirty-six years old, of rather delicate features, but 
having a peculiar air of amiability and truthfulness about 
her, blended with a slight tinge of sadness for her 
widowed state, “ But take care, my son, that you do 
not # mark it with any discredit to your house and family- 
name*” 
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“ 0 , mother, have I not become a big man now, and 
don’t I know how to uphold the family honours ? You 
will soon hear from all sides how well tho people will 
speak of me; and won't you be proud, Ma, of having 
such a youth for your son ? " 

“ Heaven bless and prosper you in everything, Mono- 
hur ! " returned tho lady, with a sad, sweet smile. “ But 
I am sure it would please rno better to see you applying 
to your work as diligently as your ancestors did, than 
that you should be going about gathering praises from 
the mob at a mein. Kinpty praises from the mass must 
not turn your young head, my son. You run so fre- 
quently after frolics and adventures that you really do 
alarm me at times." 

“Ah, mother dear! just look down on the mango- 
grove yonder and see what a multitude of men have 
Assembled there to celebrate ray majority- day. Can you 
possibly disapprove of my furthering their enjoyment 
to the best of my power, when they have met so eagerly 
solely for the purpose of welcoming me as their lord and 
master ? We shall h^ve business, pleasure, frolic, and 
adventures all in concert there, and, surely, they can be 
united together in a meld. Can they not ? " 

te Yes, to a certain extent they can," answered the c lady ; 
“ but the present is no fit occasion for frolic and pleasure, 
and all business cannot be associated with them, as you 
seem to think, Monohur. Some very important matters 
have suddenly and unexpectedly thrust themselves forward 
into notice which demand our immediate attention, and it 
is very unfortunate indeed that the meld comes up just at 
this particular time." 

“ 0, mother ! we cannot defer the meld, you know, for 
it has certain days, and those only, fixed for it. But your 
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other business, of whatever importance, can surely lie 
over for the time — for only three short days, dear mother 
— after which I shall be as wholly attentive to it as you 
yourself may direct.” 

Saying this ho bounced out of the house almost without 
waiting for his parent to roply, to superintend the mold 
preparations bn which his whole heart was set, and which, 
sooth to say, were not very indifferently regarded by the 
lady herself, for all the brave words she laid spoken to 
her son. » 

Tt was a grand mold, and an immense multitude, 
variously reckoned at from ten to fifteen thousand 
persons, were congregated within the mango-grove to 
celebrate it. There were all kinds of men among them, 
from the chdm and the cowherd, who had taken short 
leave of their fields, to the Hindu Mohvnt, and the 
IVlahomedan Fakir who had emerged from their retreats 
to take part in the festivity; and even the village girls 
and matrons had ceased working for the time at their 
dhenki and with the koold, 1 though such immunity from 
labour falls rarely to their lot. 

The Zemindar had offered to provide accommodation 
and convenience for all who came, and had spared 
no e^ense in doing justice to what he had undertaken. 
From an early hour all was stir and animation on the 
part of his people throughout the grove, and while several 
places wore got ready with seats and canopies for the 
convenience of the more respectable visitors when they 
got tired of walking over the grounds, booths wero 
erected in different directions for distributing sweetmeats 
and fruits among, those who might seek for them, and 


1 I.Gr at threshing Corn. 
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others for the grant of largesses of money among the 
Brahmans and the poor. One centrical spot, provided 
with a dais and a rich canopy over it, was especially 
reserved for the Zemindar ; and the birds of the grove 
gave a charm to the tree-tops around it, preferring its 
neighbourhood to all others for reasons best known to 
themselves, and adding therefrom their melodious voices 
to soften, as it were, the general clamour arising from 
every side. 

There was . business and pleasure certainly united at 
the meld , as the boy-Zumindar had unthinkingly asserted, 
the first being represented by the products of the country 
brought to it for sale, and the second by the amusements 
which were generally indulged in. Here wore displayed 
paddy and grains of diverse sorts; there ghee, oil, sugar, 
molasses, fruits and vegetables, curds and sweetmeats; 
«and, further on again, clothes, mats, pottery, straw and 
bamboo ware, brass ornaments, and metal utensils of all 
kinds — everything, in fact, which was in use in, or could 
be useful to, village life. But even the sellers of the 
articles were not engrossed iu clearing their bargains, for 
the games and amusements of the meld were shared in by 
them Almost as eagerly as by the rest. The boys of tender 
a genvere playing jore-he-brjore (odd or even) with great 
earnestness; bigger lads were intent on the games of 
hdghandi and mongul-pdthdn ; yet bigger ones were either 
for nouko-choorec or hddoo-gddoo, the latter known else- 
where as the kabddi . The men were similarly playing 
'pasha, cards, or sairanchi , particularly those who had 
brought goods to the fair for sale; while thorough idlers 
w T ere amusing themselves with the beend and the shitdr , 
the behdld , tuhld , and mirdung , not a few finding relief 
even in the discordant music ot the dholuk , the kdm% 9 and 
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the shdnaije. And the enjoyment was unrestrained and 
noisy, as such enjoyments always are. 

The Zemindar, attired in holiday clothes, and with a 
walking-stick in his hand, strolled over the whole ground, 
inspecting almost every arrangement with care, while the 
eyes of all were drawn on him kindly and respectfully as 
they made room for him in whichever direction he went. 
He was smiles and attention to everybody, and listened 
patiently to every suggestion that was made for either 
augmenting or prolonging the amusement ; and the 
people were charmed by his manners and condescension, 
and praised him with hearty untiring cheers. 

The rejoicings were continued for three whole days, and 
were resolving into revelry, when the Zemindar's Sur- 
burdkdr, or manager, came forward to suggest that it 
was time now to put an end to the fair. He was an 
old servant of the family, who had more of his will at 
present than he ever had when his late master was alive, 
for Monohur's mother had the most implicit confidence in 
his management. 

“We had better break up now/' said he to Monohur, 
in a suggesting tone. “ We have had the usual three 
days' amusement already, and business of great importance 
has-been accumulating which has to be attended to. v 

“What business, Nilkant? Why should any business 
interfere with the natural frolics of the day ? You look as 
if you had something of great moment to unfold. What 
is it about ? " 

“Very bad news has come to us from Pergunnahs 
Anoorpoor and Balle&h, where our neighbours, the 
Mahomedans, are, it is said, becoming restive, and we 
have not always been on the best terms with them." 

“tou look more gloomy over the news than I have 

c 
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seen you do on greater fears. Are you afraid of the 
Mahomedans much ? ” 

“ No, not afraid of them exactly ; but the information 
received relates to matters of serious importance, and 
requires very careful sifting, and — and — I would not care 
to speak further about them in the open air.” 

The Zemindar looked dissatisfied, the more so perhaps 
that his servant was so reticent ; but, still heedless of the 
warning given to him, he separated himself from his 
would-be Mentor, and pierced further into the midst of 
the mango-tope, in the direction of the dais erected for 
his reception. Here he was closely followed and accosted 
by a religious mendicant, who had so put on his head- 
gear as almost entirely to conceal his features. He had 
the outward appearance of a Mahomedan Fakir, but 
might well have been mistaken for a Hindu Mokunfc, or a 
beggar of any race. 

“ What was that old servant of yours speaking to you 
about, sir ? ” asked he of the Zemindar. 

“I really don't know; I hardly understood what he 
said. He spoke oJ some Mahomedan doings at Anoor- 
poor hnd Balleah, which I don’t care to know of 
to-day.” 

“You need not listen to what he says. The wield is 
over ; let it break up. If you will give me a private 
hearing I shall tell you something that should be of 
advantage to you.” 

“Who art thou, father, and what business can you 
have with me ? I can hardly understand why my affairs 
should interest you, you being a Mahomedan, apparently, 
and I a Hindu.” 

“ Ah. I am an anchorite, and was dead to this world 

j 1 1 

for twenty years. If I have come back to it since it is 
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because my Master requires my services further. But I 
cannot indicate the direction in which I can serve you 
unless you give me a private hearing.” 

“Really, all this is perfectly unintelligible to me,” 
said the perplexed youth, speaking rather displeasedly 
to himself, but loud enough to be heard by those im- 
mediately around him. “ There is my manager hints to 
me of important disclosures which must be confidentially 
made. Here turns up a Mahomedan Fakir and demands 
a private ear. I have, surely, no time for either at pre- 
sent; but when tho fair is ovor I shall be at the service 
of both” 

So saying he bowed his head courteously towards the 
Fakir, and passed on through the tope as unconcernedly 
as before. He was a young man, barely escaped from 
boyhood, and could hardly be expected to prefer business 
to pleasure so soon, especially to such pleasure as nov? 
monopolised his mind. 

“ I must get him quickly married,” said his mother to 
herself, after listening to the grumblings of the Surbura- 
kar. “He is too wild to be kept loose, and must be 
speedily mated.” 

Ah, mother dear ! your colt is too unruly to bear the 
harness yet. He must sow his wild oats before h£ will 
allow of being controlled. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FIRST EXERCISE OP AUTHORITY. 

There was a Muktab , or Mahomedan school, in the 
outskirts of Bona Ghat for imparting instruction to 
Mahomedan youths in Arabic, and this became a scene 
of great confusion one morning a short time after the 
breaking up of the meld , from a dispute having occurred 
in it between two students named Abdool Gohur and 
Syed Jooman, respectively. They were both of them 
good scholars, and often had arguments with each other 
on learned questions. But on the present occasion from 
arguments they came to altercation, and from altercation 
to abuse, which was followed by a scuffle ; and, when the 
combatants were parted, it was discovered that Abdool 
Gohur* had received a wound on the side from a knife 
which was lying on the ground. 

" How fearful these Mahomedan s are ! " exclaimed the 
Zemindar's mother, when the matter was reported to her. 

I trust the wounded youth has not since succumbed 
under his wound ?" 

" No, madam, not up to this time at least/' said the 
SurbuWLkar. " But the fellow who used the knife was 
not the less a ruffian for the narrow escape of his victim, 
and has to be brought to account for what he has 
done." 

"Ah, that of course," said the lady; "but what was 
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the subject under discussion between them which led to 
the stabbing ? Have we any information on that point ? ” 

“ None/’ said the Surbunikar. “ One of the contend- 
ing parties is said to be a Ferazee, and the other not, 
and they were probably quarrelling about those very 
tenets of which we have heard so much lately from Per- 
gunnah Balleah. What we have to do now is simply to 
send the Zemindar to the spot, for, as he is a resident 
Zemindar, the Government will expect him to institute a 
personal inquiry into the matter, after which he has to 
make over one or both the combatants to the district 
authorities.” 

“ Then must Monohur perform his duty in the way 
you point out,” said the mother ; “ but I shall await his 
return from the place with some anxiety.” 

“Why? What for, mother?” exclaimed Monohur. 
“ What is thero to be anxious for ?” 


“Nothing, certainly/" answered the lady; “but I 
always feel uncomfortable when we have anything to do 
with our Mahomedan ryots. Go and perform your duty 
by all means, my son ; but don’t forget to return to me 
as soon as the work is over.” 

This was the first occasion on which thd young 
Zemindar had been called upon to exercise his authority 
formally, and he went out with a brave assumption of the 
honours of his post. He had a small following with 
him, and was very respectfully received at the Muktab, 
having won golden opinions already even from the 
Mahomedans by his behaviour at the meld. 

“He looks very much like his father,” observed a 
gray-bearded Moslem as he came forward to make his 


obeisance to him, “ and has the same broad forehead, and 


the same bright eyes.” 



J 
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“ I trust he has the same large heart also/* remarked 
another, “ for our deceased lord had a generous and feeling 
heart/* 

“ There can be no doubt of that/* said a third, “for his 
heart is in his face, and that is very kindly and fair/* 

The manner in which the Zemindar commenced his 
inquiries also gave satisfaction. He asked questions 
pleasantly, listened attentively to what was said in reply, 
and cross-examined the speakers with much acumen and 
intelligence. 

“ You have received a knife-wound, Abdool Gohur. 
Let me see the wound/* 

“ Here it is, sir/* said the student, tucking up his 
hoortd . “ It is very slight, and scarcely worth being 

examined by yourself/* 

“ You don’t think it was accidental ; do you ? ** 

- “ I don’t know, sir. It may liavo been so ; and pro- 
bably was / 1 

“You did not anticipate or expect it from Jooman? 
You were never on bad terms with him before ? ** 

“ Certainly not, # sir/* 

“ Has the knifo been identified ? ** 

“ Yes, sir/* said one of the bystanders. “ Syed Jooman 
has acknowledged it as belonging to him/* 

“Nor does he deny having inflicted the wound/* put 
in another of the bystanders, who was no other than our 
old friend the Fakir who had accosted the Zemindar at 
the meld. “But this is a matter which the students 
might well be left to settle between themselves. There 
is little necessity for the Zemiudar to trouble himself 
about it/* 

“ No, no, that won't do,” said the Surburakar, who 
formed one of the party that had accompanied Monohur 
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to the Muktab. “ The case is a criminal one, and the 
Zemindar must perform his duty and make over the 
offender to the police.” 

“ To the police ! 9> exclaimed the Fakir, with affected 
surprise. “ And whereabouts then is this police ? See, 
Zemindar Mohdsoy , that thin, ragged chuprassi standing 
in the background there, whom any one of your peons 
might eat up when hungry, represents the police to 
which your Surburakar says you ought to make over 
the student. Is not the proposal silly on the face of it ? 
Will you submit to do that? ” 

" Why not ? ” again interposed the Surburakar, “ This 
is a very serious business. Two students in a private 
seminary quarrel with each other, and one uses a knife 
against the other. We don’t know but that tho wounded 
youth may yet die from tho effects of tho wound, though 
he seems to think so lightly of it at present ; and what 
would the Government say to the Zemindar if he did not 
secure and make over the homicide into custody while 
having it in his power to do so ? ” 

The Fakir did not even condescend to look at the Sur- 
burakar whilo he spoke so volubly, but, addressing the 
Zemindar, said, — 

“X0U, sir, are the de facto lbijah, or king, of^these 
parts, and why should you make over any case from your 
jurisdiction to what your manager calls the ( Government,' 
which has no position anywhere, and cannot enforce its 
authority of itself? This is a mere school-squabble. 
The wound, you have seen, is only slightly deeper than a 
petty scratch. Even the youth who has been wounded 
does not wish for the punishment of his offending com- 
rade. Why should you not inflict some nominal punish- 
ment, if any, and terminate the case ? ” 
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“Don't think of that/’ urged again the Zemindar's 
Surbur&k&r. “We must not dream of ignoring the 
authority of the Government, from which that of the 
Zemindar is derived; and don’t you mind the suggestions 
of such a beggarly counsellor as yonder fellow, who, under 
his tattered clothing, seems to hide some deep design of 
his own/' 

The Surburakar looked hard at the Fakir's face as 
he spoke ; but the latter only smiled contemptuously in 
reply, without vouchsafing a single word to him in return. 
He only winked at the Zemindar, and then, suddenly 
coming up to him, said — 

“I have been waiting to have a word with you. Do 
give me a private hearing when this case is over." 

The case was disposed of very leniently by the Zemin- 
dar. This was his first exercise of authority, and he was 
too young yet to wish to act with severity. His decision 
was, in fact, just what the Fakir had suggested it should 
be. 

“ There is no malice proved against Syod Jooman, 

. though he used the knife," said the Zemindar. “ He 
simply,, acted without forethought, and as even his adver- 
sary ddes not wish for his punishment, and as the wound 
does„not threaten to assume a serious character; it is 
hardly necessary to send up the case to the magistrate 
and the chowkeyddr, who had received his hush-money 
from the friends of Syed Jooman, grinned approval of 
the Zemindar's decision. 

The Surburakar was red-hot with wrath, and walked 
off from the place at once to the Zemindar's mother, but 
he was not accompanied by the Zemindar. Monohur 
Rai had promised a private conference with the Fakir, 
and, having Bent away his followers in different directions, 
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proceeded with him alone into the mango-grove, which 
was almost contiguous to the Muktab. 

“ How far do you want me to go with you ? ” asked 
Monohur of the man. 

“ 0, a few paces only,” was the reply ; “ to such a spot 
as will not expose us to the risk of being overheard.” 

The Fakir was an elderly man with a stooping head 
and a suuken chest, and the Zemindar had no harm to 
apprehend from him personally. 

“ I cannot guess what he can have to say to me,” com- 
muned Monohur with himself, “ but it does not look as if 
he had any sinister intent against me, and it is certain 
that ho isn’t an unsafe person for one of my make and ago 
to go with;” and so the two went together into the 
gloomiest part of the tope. 

What they talked of has not been reported to us, 
but Monohur did not return from the conference at once 
to his expecting mother. A good understanding was 
established between the Zemindar and the Fakir, but 
there was still a point of difference between them ; and 
this point was referred for settlement, not to the Zemin- 
dar's mother or to his Surburakar,but to the most power- 
ful Hindu divinity of the place, speaking through Ithe lips 
of his* Sahdit , or priest. This deity was named N&ggesur 
Mahadeva, whose shrine was much resorted to at the 
time, not only by the Hindus, but frequently also by the 
Mahomedans living within several miles around Bona 
Ghat. At one time the idol had large funds allotted for 
its maintenance, the law under the Hindu R&jahs having 
conferred on the Sabsiit the power of levying a tax of one 
ti%8ula pyce on each bullock that entered Pergunndh 
Dat^eah, and one pootdh of grass out of each bundle ex- 
ported therefrom. But these exactions having been sub- 
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sequently abolished by the British Government, a small 
money-compensation in lien of them had to be paid to 
the shrine by the Zemindar. It is said that the amount 
of this stipend having on one occasion been further re- 
duced by Monohur's grandfather, Godadhur, the god as- 
sumed the appearance of a daitya of ferocious form and 
took his seat at the top of the temple, which caused a 
total cessation of rain in the village in the sultriest part 
of the year, the tanks becoming simultaneously filled 
with blood, or water of that colour. The whole village, 
with the Zemindar at their head, turned out thereupon to 
pacify the deity ; his allowance was fully restored, and 
the arrears of it paid down before him ; and, his old 
temple having become ruinous, a new temple was raised 
for him on the banks of the Bhetna, upon which he was 
mollified. This new temple is the one that still stands, 
<and has always been kept in good repair ; and the deity 
has been so feared ever since that no business of any im- 
portance is undertaken in this part of the country to the 
present day without previously consulting him. 

“ Why consult ^our mother on matters which it is not 
possibje for her to understand ? ” said the Fakir to the 
Zemindar. “ We, as Mahomcdans, have consulted our 
owj\ most sacred shrines, and you as a Hindu are welcome 
to do likewise. Have you no faith in Naggesur Mahadeva, 
or do you apprehend his misdirecting you ? ” 

“I have. the fullest confidence in the god of my fathers,” 
answered Monohur, devoutly, “and I accept your sug- 
gestion to refer the point of difference between us for his 
decision.” 
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CHAPTER IV . 

THE REFERENCE TO THE DEITY. 

The temple at Bonn Ghat stands on the very brink of the 
Bhetmi, on an elevated platform paved with Chunar stones. 
It possesses no striking features of grandeur or beauty, 
but is not an uninteresting building of its kind cither — 
namely, of the four-cornered and vaulted temple kind, 
surmounted by a spire at the top, edifices of which de- 
scription are to be seen almost everywhere throughout 
India. The approach to the platform from three sides is 
by three distinct roads, while from the fourth the ascent 
from the river is by a staircase of grauito which goes far 
below the water’s edge. The river flows by in a dark and 
muddy channel, and is overlooked by a clump of tall palm- 
trees growing almost immediately on its banks. 

The morning was bright. The sun had arisen* about 
an hour, and the gardens on three sides of the pTatform, 
refreshed by the dews of the night, were breathing aut a 
luxuriant fragrance. But the hearts assembled before 
the shrine scarcely appreciated the charm of the scenery 
around them. They had come there with excited hopes 
and ambitions, excited griefs and fears, and their eyes 
scarcely ever strayed from the stone imago of the god 
within the temple, which was fixed and inert, and the 
form of the Sabaifc, a thin, middle-aged man, who seemed 
deeply absorbed in prayer. 

xlie devotions of the priest being at last concluded, he 
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came forward to the temple gate to go through the 
accustomed routine of listening to and answering the 
inquiries of the crowd collected before him, and the first 
who accosted him was a woman who had been forced to 
come there by her neighbours. An orphan child of the 
village had fallen down from a Chdltd tree into a pool of 
water infested by alligators, and had not afterwards been 
seen. The woman had brought the news into the village. 
Her version was that she had seen the boy climb up the 
tree, had prevented him from doing so, but was not 
attended to, had witnessed his fall into the deepest part 
of the pool, and also his being seized upon and carried 
down by an alligator. 

“ That cannot be a true tale, surely," said one of the 
villagers to her; “for there seems to be no reason for the 
boy to have got upon the tree at all. Children never 
•climb Clialta trees of their own will, since the fruit can- 
not be eaten raw. Did you not tell the boy to get up and 
fetch some Chaltas for you ? " 

“ No ; why should I have sent up a poor orphan on such 
an errand ? Don't I l£now that the pool has a bad name, 
and the tree also ? " 

“ Will you swear before Naggesur Mahadeva that the 
atopy, as you have told it, is wholly true?" 

“ Yes," said the woman, boldly ; and she was marched 
up at once to the temple to take the oath. 

The Sabait heard the reference with a smile ; then, 
taking down a garland of flowers from the top of the 
Lingam, he placed it into the woman's hand. 

“ Mind, you are now speaking to the god himself, with 
his sacred garland in your hand. Tell him the story as 
you wish it to be believed." 

The woman attempted to sneak, but could not. She 
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coughed two or three times, and spat out blood with her 
spittle. 

“ There, behold/’ said the Sabait, “ a convicted liar ! ” 
and that very moment the boy that was believed to have 
been carried off by an alligator ran out of the temple to 
the wonder of the villagers and their relief, for he was 
well loved by them. 

<f Well, what is your version of the story, boy? ” 

" Why, that woman there sent me up the Chalta tree 
to get Chaltas for her. I fell from the tree into the pool 
beneath, and struggled hard to gain the shore. I do not 
know how I succeeded; the woman did not help me, for 
I saw that she had run off.” 

The next applicant before the shrine was a young 
woman of fifteen or sixteen, who was believed to be 
possessed of the devil, and had been brought there by 
her friends that sho might be cured by the deity. 

“ Describe her ailment as it broke out/’ said the 
Sabait to her friends. 

“ 0, sir ! she complained first of pains all over her 
body, and afterwards spoke and behaved strangefy, 
gnashed her teeth, and twirled and twisted her limbs in 
an indescribable manner. Two kobirajes were" called 
in, buji could not say what was the matter with her^ A 
rojah saw her after them, and declared that she was 
possessed of the devil. He beat her violently with shoes 
on the head, breast, and back to exorcise the evil-spirit. 
We remonstrated, but he said that there was no other 
treatment. His usage, however, did her no good, and, 
as we would not permit its repetition, we have brought 
her hither, feeling certain that Naggesur Mahadeva is 
quite able to effect the expulsion of the devil from her, 
if it pleases him to do so.” 
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“ You aro right in thinking so/ 1 said the Sab&it. 
“ Naggesur Mahadova can of course do what no rojah 
will ever accomplish. Take charge of this billipatra 1 
from his feet. Immerse it in a jar of water and give the 
patient a mouthful of the water to drink every morning 
and evening. If you do this regularly for a week the 
evil-spirit will bo only too glad to get out of her.” 

The third case was that of a woman who had lost her 
child and could not find him. The child had a few silver 
trinkets on his person worth about two or three rupees. 
The mother had sought for him all over the village and 
beyond it, but without success. She was exhausted and 
crying bitterly on the road-side, when her neighbours 
suggested that she should go to the temple to inquire. 

Don't you know,” said they, “ that Naggesur 
Mahadova can direct you aright in the search if it pleases 

him ? ” ) 2 5 3^ * 

tc But how can I go to him ? I have spent all I had 
in the search already, and have not a pyco now to buy 
offerings with to place before his shrine.” 

u It does not matter. 1 If you are really so poor as that 
he will t , undoubtedly answer your heart's wishes without 
expectihg any offering from you.” 

“ And here I am, sir, with my rent heart before the. god.” 

You have done right, daughter, to come here in your 
distress. Your child has been kidnapped by the Bdjikam, 
or gipsies, who passed this way two days ago. It is a 
small party of some sixteen or seventeen persons; all of 
them thieves and kidnappers. They have crossed the 
Hindanga Gang already, and are now selling animal oils 

1 Leaf of tlie wood- apple tree, held sacred in the worship of 
Mahadeva, 
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at Pullashpole. Ask your friends to be alert. If you 
can overtake the party before they reach Cliandpore you 
will recover your child, but not the trinkets ho wore.” 

After having given these and other similar answers with 
celerity, the Sabait advanced towards a young man who 
was standing apart from the rest, though he had come to 
consult the deity even as they had done. 

"You wish to take counsel of the deity, young man, 
but still hesitate to prefer your request. You need not 
be afraid. You arc known to me; and the god of your 
fathers will always be a help to you in your difficulties.” 

“ I have, indeed, something very serious to consult him 
about, father, but I find it difficult t$ break the matter 
even to you.” 

“Ah, I understand. The subject is very weighty, 
surely, and one may well hesitate to confide it to others. 
But I know all about the matter already, and, besides that,* 
what you have to tell me concerns not you alone, but the 
public weal also, of which we are the best protectors. 
Don't fear then to speak of it as becomes a man of your 
position in life, for what you say you say to Naggesur 
Mahadeva, not to me. Describe your difficulty ar,d you 
shall know the mind of the god about it at once.” 

“What I want to know of Naggesur Mak&deva is 
this only — Should I remain at homo to get wived, as my 
mother wishes ? or go out to fight the battles of my 
country, if my services are asked for ? ” 

“If your country requires your services, young man, 
your first duty is to her and to your fellowmen. You 
will have plenty of time hereafter to cultivate the 
domestic virtues.” 

“ Think again, sir, and give me the exact dictum of 
the ieity in its integrity. I am an only son, and have a 
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widowed mother at home. I am, moreover, the sole heir 
of a long line of eminent ancestors. The duties I owe 
to my mother and my family-name must be as important 
as any other/' 

“ They are so, and it pleases the deity much to find 
that you are not forgetful of them. But they are not 
urgent, and there is no particular reason to fear that 
they would suffer by a short delay.” 

“ How so, sir ? Iam eighteen years old already, and 
the practice in my family has always been for boys to 
get married before their sixteenth year, and for girls 
before their tenth.” 

“You have already departed from the rule then, 
young man, and may well give an additional year or 
two to your country before you get bound by your 
domestic duties and sit down to beget and rear 
children.” 

“But, my mother? Would it not be unnatural to 
thwart her wishes when she has set her heart on 
marrying me without delay ? ” 

“ Do you know whom your mother wants you to 
marry c ? She wants the Zemindar of Bona Ghat to wed 
the heiress of Paithulli. The match is an unequal one 
for you in every respect, and very undesirable. Neggesur 
Mahadeva is the best friend of yonr bouse, and wishes 
you to seek and secure a better wife.” 

“ Would it be right and becoming in me, sir, to set 
aside my mother's choice ? ” 

" Right, to be sure,” answered the Sabdit, deliberately. 
“A good wife is a great gain, young man, and it is most 
proper that the Zemindar of Bond Ghdt should be well- 
married, But you must dare and deserve before you 
can get such a wife j and the deity may not help you to 
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find one if you do not deserve and dare. Sit down and 
listen to a story of old days, and you may gather wisdom 
from it to invigorate your heart and hands.” 

It will be convenient to tell the story in a separate 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

THE SABAIT'S STORY. 

“ A holy Brahman had one son and three daughters, all 
of whom were handsome and well-accomplished. When 
the father died he told his son not to give away his 
sisters to ordinary men, nor for himself to take an 
ordinary wife. The orphans lived quietly together for a 
year, and the girls, being very lovely, had many suitors. 
These, however, were ordinary persons, and were there- 
fore summarily rejected. 

ss After the expiration of the first year there was a 
tremendous thunder-storm, accompanied by heavy rain, 
and, while the lightnings flashed across the sky, a bright, 
beaming youth entered the Brahman's house. 

“‘‘Who art thou V asked the young Brahman of the 
intruder, in surprise. 

*“‘0 , 1 am the Spirit of the Storm/ said he, ‘and 
have come to take away your eldest sister with me as 
my wife.' 

" ‘ Take her off then, and God bless you both 1 9 re- 
turned the Brahman youth ; and the Spirit of the Storm 
married the young girl, and took her away with him 
into the air. 

“ Next year there was a violent earthquake, and the 
earth was split and broken asunder in several places, and 
a brave, fair youth entered the Brtihman's house. 
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tf e Who art thou ? ’ demanded the master of it again, 
as before, of the being who now confronted him. 

“ ( 0, I am the Spirit of the Earthquake, and have 
come to woo your second sister to be my wife/ 

“‘Take her away then, and God bless you both ! ’ 
said the young Brahman, and the Spirit of the Earth- 
quake married her, and took her down underneath the 
earth. 

“ In the third year there was a tremendous inundation, 
and crocodiles and alligators from the sea covered the 
land, while a brave, bright youth entered the Brahman’s 
water-covered house. 

“ ‘ Who art thou ? * demanded the young Brahman of 
him, as on previous occasions. 

“‘0, 1 am the Spirit of the Waters, and would fain 
have your third sister for my wife/ 

“ * Take her then, and God bless you both ! 7 and the 
Spirit of the Waters married her, and carried her off to 
the regions under the waters. 

“ ‘ Well, I have married away all my sisters fairly, even 
according to my father’s injunction/ said the Br&hman 
youth to himself. ‘ Where am I to find an extraordinary 
wife now to keep house for mo?' 

“ He tras overheard from a neighbouring tree by a 
beautiful bird with many-coloured wings, which chirped 
out in reply that it had seen a most extraordinary girl in 
the depth of the forest. ‘She is the daughter of a 
Ddnava , and is very much beloved by her father, and 
very carefully guarded. She is lovelier than all your 
sisters, and the words drop from her mouth like pearls of 
wisdom/ 

“ ‘ How, 0 bird, is she to be wooed and won ? 9 

“ r 0, her father goes put every night seeking whom 
n 2 
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to devour, and if you can see her then and induce her to 
elope with you she may be yours/ 

“ Brave was the Brahman youth, and very fond of 
excitement and adventure, and he ontered the forest in 
the night alone, and traced the Danava J s daughter to her 
home. 

“ i Will you come away, bright eyes, with me? Your 
life here must be very lonely, and we could be so happy 
with each other elsewhere/ 

Willingly/ said the girl, ‘for I have got weary of 
my seclusion, and uneasy also, as not knowing for what 
purpose I am here so rigidly detained. But I fear it 
will be very difficult for us to escape hence ; the risk, I 
assure you, is very great/ 

“‘Well, I must take it notwithstanding/ said the 
youth in reply ; ‘ such a prize as you are is well worth a 
lot of troubles and fears/ 

“ They tried hard to get out of the forest before the 
D&nava's return, but were unable to do so, being over- 
taken almost at its borders. 

“ ‘ Ha, girl ! hast thou got a lover and wouldst escape 
froig me ? Get home, fool, and I shall soon come to you 
after I have punished your seducer suitably / and he 
tfound the Brahman youth and suspended him* from the 
highest tree in the forest that the owls and other night- 
birds might come and peck at him. But the Spirit of 
the Storm, seeing the distress of his brother-in-law, 
came promptly to his aid, and, raising a furious gale, 
levelled the tree with the ground, wafting the youth at 
the" same time safe to his home. 

“ ‘ I must try again to secure that precious wife/ said 
the youth to himself after passing a wretched apd sleep- 
less night. ‘ Never was such a beautiful dream seen in 
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life before, and I must not give up the prize without 
further attempts / and lie entered the forest again with 
a hold heart at night, and appeared before the Danava’s 
house. 

“ The girl uttered a cry of pleasure on seeing him safe 
and sound, and fastened her arms around his neck, and 
hung from it as a bridal garland. 

“ f Ah, why hast thou come hither again, my lover ? 
Hast tliou not felt already how fearful my father is ? ’ 

“ ‘ I would not bo worthy of thee, sweet maid, if I did 
not dare thus much for you. Let us fly again, dearest, 
and it may be that this time we shall be able to escape 
him/ 

£W Iam quite as willing to go as ever/ replied the 
maiden, ‘ but am not so hopeful of success as you are; 
and if we fail again you are sure to be more fearfully 
punished than before/ 

“ £ So be it/ said the youth ; and they fled once more, 
but were again unable to clear the forest prior to the 
Danava’s return. 

“ { Ha ! hast thou ventured to repeat thy bold game so 
soon, young man, notwithstanding the punishment I 
inflicted on thee last night ? This time then, I shall*bury 
thee underground and deprive thee of daylight for ev^r/ 

“ But the Spirit of the Earthquake was alive to the 
danger of his brother-in-law, and splitting up the ground 
in his rage he liberated him and conveyed him safe to 
his home. 

u * A third time must I try to get that girl as my wife. 
I have given away my heart to her already, and, i( this 
suspense be not promptly ended, it will be all over with 
me soon / and he entered the forest again at night to 
carry out his intent. 
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“The girl was delighted as before to receive him, 
though remonstrating that he should have come risking 
afresh capture; and they eloped once more, but to ba 
apprehended again before the forest was quite cleared. 

“ * Now, by the souls of the undying gods/ swore the 
Danava, addressing the young Brahman, 'this time I 
shall surely fling thee into the sea that thou may'st never 
turn up again / and he threw him out of the forest with 
such force that he sped through the air like a falling star, 
and fell into the ocean at a distance of more than a 
hundred miles. 

“But the Spirit of the Waters had observed the peril 
of his brother-in-law, and, rescuing him from the waves, 
carried him safely to his house. 

“ Sore, sore grieved was the Brahman youth at these 
repeated failures in securing the wife of his choice. 

“ f O, friendly bird, you told mo where the peerless 
bride was to be found ; can you not tell me how she i 3 
to be secured ? 3 

“ 6 Thou art a Brahthan's son, 0, youth, and dost thou 
ask advice on such a subject from a little miserable thing 
like me ? Take a jar of Gunga water with you and some 
Tulsi* leaves, and, when you run away with your bride- 
elect, scatter the water and the leaves behind you, and no 
D&nava will dare to cross them to approach you/ 

“Armed as advised, the Brahman youth entered the 
forest for the fourth time, and mighty glad was the 
D6nava's daughter to see him alive and well, yet terribly 
afeared that he should have come after her once more. 

“ ' 0, my dearest lover, why have you ventured hither 
again for me ? This time my father will surely kill you/ 
“ ' So be it, my love; I would rather die at his hands 
than live without you. But come away quickly with me. 
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This time oar plan is well laid, and your father will not be 
able to overtake us/ 

" They fled as before, and the Brahman youth scattered 
Gunga water and Tulsi leaves on their wake, and the 
Ddnava, though he could see them from a distance, was 
unable to approach them. He uttered a fearful cry, like 
the howl of a wild beast deprived of its young ; raved 
and tore his hair iu rage ; and his daughter was greatly 
terrified at the outburst of his wrath. But she was carried 
through the forest by her lover with great celerity, and 
they lost no time in getting married the moment they 
were out of it ; and the Danava’s daughter became a good, 
dutiful, and pious Bralnnani.” 

“This is a rather long tale, sir,” said Monohur, some- 
what pettishly ; “ and I could have heard just as good a 
one at home from my old grandaunt, were I disposed to 
listen to her patiently. But I don’t see what connection, 
the story has with my case, or what lesson I am expected 
to learn from it.” 

“ This only : you must venture as much, or more even, 
for your bride than the youth I have spoken of did for 
his; and, if your choice be of the right sort, you shall 
have the Spirits of the Storm, Earthquake, and Waters 
to assist you, and, over and above them, the Spirty of 
Purity and Peace. They are all, I assure you, at work at 
this moment ; and it is well for thee, my son, to take 
part in their labours, to which your mind has been already 
directed.” 
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CHAPTER VI, 

TIIE LECTUEE AT HOME, 

A few hours later in the day Monohur had to meet his 
mother, who had been anxiously awaiting his return. He 
would have avoided seeing her if ho could have managed 
it, but it was simply impossible to do so. She had been 
watching closely for him, and sprang towards him with a 
scream as she saw him coming into the house. 

“ Where have you been all this time, Monohur ? And 
why did you not return home at once after disposing of 
the school-quarrel case, as I had asked you ? ” 

“ 0, mother, I had business out of the village to attend 
to ; and I also went to cousult Naggesur Mahadeva on 
matters that deeply affect my interest and welfare,” 

“ WJiat may those matters be, my son 1 and why was 
I not told of them before you went ? Your interests are 
mine, Monohur; you are nothing apart from me,' 6 nor I 
from you.” 

“ I know that well, mother dear, for I know that you 
are the best and kindest mother that ever breathed. But 
I do not wish that you should be mixed up with the 
matters I was referring to. I am a big boy now, and 
may have especial secrets of my own, you know.” 

“Do you really think so, Monohur ? Are you already 
tired of my control ?” asked the mother, looking up 
almost reproachfully at his face. “ You are young, boy, 
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and therefor© apt to be led astray if not carefully watched 
over. You can have no secrets from me at this age but 
such as are sure to lead you into difficulties.” 

But there was no disposition on the part of the son to 
trust his personal affairs to his mother's keeping. 

i( A woman can have no correct knowledge of men and 
public matters/' thought he to himself. “ She has 
hitherto been led entirely by the Surburakar, to whose 
tutoring I shall not submit," 

His spoken reply, however, was both kinder and more 
respectful, though still very vague. 

“ 0, mother, you shall know all in time. Just let me 
have a short while to understand my own heart aright ; 
and I shall then bo able to reproduce it before you with 
better effect " 

“ Which is as much as to say, Monohur, that you will 
not trust me with your secret at present. Ah, boy, Idi<t 
not expect this want of confidence in me from you. I 
only hope you understand your position aright.” 

“ What do you mean, mother ? I certainly do under- 
stand my position, I think ; but I cannot say that I 
understand your words in the least." * 

“Why, I was told by the Surburakar that in that 
school-squabble case you have discharged the delinquent 
who made use of the knife, instead of sending him up to 
the district magistrate, as the Government orders require. 
Is not that mistaking your position as a Zemindar 
greatly ? Don't you know that you are bound to make 
over such offenders to the Government authorities ? ” 

“ How bound ? My impression always was that the 
Zemind&rs are the de facto R&jahs or rulers within their 
respective estates, and that the power to discharge or 
punish offenders rests # with them alone." 
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“ No, certainly not. That may have been the case in 
the past, but is not so now. We hold our lands from the 
Government, and are in every respect subordinate to it. 
There is Nilkant coining, who will explain all this to you 
more clearly. I only wish you would learn your duties 
and responsibilities properly before attempting to cut off 
your leading-strings.” 

u Tho leading-strings, mother, I will not endure. I 
might have borne your control well enough, but I see 
that you can do nothing without Nilkant, and I will not 
put myself under his guidance if I can help it. I am 
willing, however, to learn whatever you or he may have 
to communicate to me.” 

He then turned to the Surburakar who had come up, 
and said rather proudly — 

u Well, Nilkant, I find that you have reported unfavour- 
ably of me to my mother with reference to that quarrel- 
case in the Mukfcab. Will you explain to me why my 
proceedings in that matter have received your disap- 
proval ? ” 

I havo brought these papers with me, and if you will 
read them attentively you will find that in such matters 
Zemindars have no such discretion as you were pleased 
to e-xercise. First read this paper, which is a copj>of the 
original Kuboolyat , or engagement, which was executed 
by Koolaye Cband Rai, your ancestor of revered 
memory, when the zeminddry was conferred on him by 
the British Raj . 33 

Monohur took the paper that was handed to him, and 
began to read it very carefully. It ran as follows 
“ ^ -Koolaye Chdnd Rdi, Zemindar of Bond Gh&t, do 
execute this Kuboolyat on my part out of my frep will 
and consent. Having been appointed to hold the office 
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of Zemindar in Bonfi Ghat, I agree to collect the rents 
according to the rates sanctioned by the Government. I 
shall pay the annual revenue due to the Government in 
the instalments specified in the annexed schedule, with- 
out excuse or delay. I shall keep the ryots prosperous 
and contented, and exert myself to improve the lands, 
so that they may bring forth more crops than they yield 
at present. I shall not allow cultivated lands to fall 
waste, nor inferior crops to be grown on superior lands. 
I shall not be prodigal in my own expenses, nor allow my 
ryots to be so. I shall never grant jygheres , or lands in 
free gift, without obtaining the permission of the 
Government. I shall at all times keep a careful watch 
over the boundaries of my zemindary. I shall not allow 
guns, or swords, or other offensive weapons to be manu- 
factured, sold, or used on my estate without the sanction 
of the Government. I shall prevent, to the best of my 
power, the commission of murders, robberies, disturb- 
ances, thefts, and other offences within my zemindary ; 
and, when they are committed, I shall make over all 
offenders to the Government authorities for trial and 
punishment, with such stolen property as may be 
recovered, etc., etc.” 

Mgnohur read the document twice over before he 
returned it to the Surburakar. 

<( If I had been Koolaye Chand Rai,” said he, “ I 
would certainly not have submitted to such terms as are 
here stated.” 

u Then you would not have received the Sunnud which 
was granted to your honoured ancestor in return for his 
Kuboolyat,” answered Nilkant, in a quiet, impassive tone, 
handing another paper to him for perusal. 

T ne wording of the Sunnud was as follows : — 
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“ Be it known to all Kauoongoes, Pradhans, Mutabars, 
and Ryots of Bona Ghat, in Pergunnah Datteah, in the 
district of 24-Per gunnalis, that, whereas Rai Koolaye 
Chand Sandyal is in possession of the zemindary afore- 
said, and has signed an engagement to discharge his 
duties honestly and faithfully to the Government, the 
said zemindary is hereby granted and assigned to him, 
subject to the terms of the Kuboolyat executed by him. 
You are all accordingly ordered to honour him as your 
lawful Zemindar, and never to wander from his rightful 
commands. You are never to conceal any matters from 
his knowledge, and are to pay rent to him punctually, 
according to the laws promulgated by the Government 
and tho rules and customs which have hitherto obtained. 
The Zemindar, on his part, is required to keep his ryots 
contented, protect them with a watchful eye, prevent the 
cemmission of crimes within his estate, and deliver over 
all offenders to the Government authorities for trial and 
punishment.” 

“Were such tho terms under which the predecessors 
of Koolaye Chand Korta held their office under the 
Mahonofedans ? ” 

“ No ; the Mahomedans left more power in the hands 
of their manager-substitutes than the British Government 
has done ; but they also exercised greater atrocities over 
them, if all that is said v ^ Sieru be true.” 

u I don ; t believe all tlia v i ^ said against them,” cried 
Monohur, in a fretful tone. “ It is the English only who 
traduce them, and their reason for doing so is obvious. 
I say again that had I been Koolaye Ch&nd Rai I would 
not have accepted the zemindary under such documents 
as these ; nor do I understand how the terms enunciated 
iu them are binding on me.” 
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“How foolishly you speak, indeed,” observed his 
mother, expostulating^. “ The English Government is 
a paternal one, and all that we have we owe to it. 
The terms of the engagements referred to are binding on 
us by those of the Perpetual Settlement. Don't you know 
what that is ? ” 

(< But the land, mother, the land is the free gift of tho 
gods ! The English did not bring it out with them in 
their ships ; did they ? The country belongs to its in- 
habitants, who were placed in it by tho gods. Tho Eng- 
lish understand this well enough in their own country. 
Why have the Hindu and Maliomedan laws then been 
interfered with and overturned ? Why have not all the 
privileges we enjoyed before under the Mahomedans been 
continued to us ? 0 , mother ! if all ZemincUirs were of 

my mind they would throw up their zemindaries rather 
than hold them under such conditions as have been shown 
to me.” 

Tho young man uttered these words with sparkling 
eyes and in an animated and resolute voice, which brought 
to his mother's face an expression of deep distress and 
anxiety. 

" I fear this comes of your having listened to the whis- 
perings of a Mahomedan Fakir who has been frequently 
seen in your company,” gasped out the poor woman at 
last. " 0 , Monohur, do not speak in that vehement way, 
nor use such dangerous words again, if you would not 
break my heart ! The Mahomedans are arrant knaves 
themselves, and would fain make knaves of the Hindus 
also, if they can. The English have conquered the 
country 3 what good then can come of your reviling them ? 
Ejery word that you say may be true in the abstract ; but 
still ought not such words to be uttered. We are happy 
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as we are, 0, my son ! Don't aspire to be wiser and 
greater, or you will only bring down ruin on yourself and 
yours, for the Government, though paternal, is eagle-eyed 
and iron-armed.” 

“ She is right,” said Nilkant, “ If you continue to 
think as you have expressed yourself you will only be 
putting the rope round your own neck,” 

Monohur let the subject drop. The issues raised in his 
mind by the documents shown to him were too weighty 
and important for a passionate discussion. 

“ I have already liberated the school -boys, mother, and 
there is nothing more to be done in that matter now. If 
the authorities take offence at what I have done I must 
submit to such punishment as they may choose to inflict 
on me. I have no objection to your and Nilkant's dis- 
posing of all such cases for me in future.” 

- The mother would have remonstrated further with him, 
but could not, and Monohur took advantage of her silence 
to rush out of the house to the wood that skirted it on 
the north and east, to commune with himself in silence 
and alone. 

The house was bounded on both those sides by bamboo- 
clumps, which gird nearly all Bengali houses in the 
Mofussil almost in every direction, The English reader 
asks — "Wherefore?” The question has never been' 
answered correctly, though the answer is a very simple one. 
The country for centuries was a very unquiet one, as there 
were nothing but raids and invasions in every part of it 
throughout the Mahomedan era ; and these bamboo-clumps 
often saved the inhabitants from great and various cala- 
mities in those days. All persons who had houses worth 
saving belted them round with dense bamboo-thicket^ to 
render them unapproachable except by one or two narrow 
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winding passages, or, as in the case of the Zemindar’s 
house, from ono side only; and within these thickets 
whole communities found refuge when, elsewhere, the land 
was being plundered and harried. 0, Monohur, if you 
had read them aright those bamboo-clusters alone ought 
to have taught you a lesson sufficient to balance your 
mind ! But an entire set of now ideas had been foisted 
into his mind, and was playing the deuce with his 
brain. 

“ The whole country is now ripe for a revolt,” mut- 
tered the Zemindar to himself. “ Why should I not take 
advantage of the circumstance to better my position if I 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE EERAZEE RISING. 

While the events recorded in the preceding chapters 
were occurring in one portion of the district, a Maho- 
medan conspiracy was being matured in another — namely, 
in the pergunnahs of Anoorpoor, Balindah, and Balleah, 
all of which were almost adjacent to Datteah. The village 
of Chandpore, in Balindah was the original home of a 
cowherd youth, named Teetoo Meer, who was generally 
t known as a good-for-nothing fellow, much complained of 
by the farmers for the manner in which he treated their 
cows. This man acquired afterwards a reputation for 
sanctity by the performance of a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
where he is said to have met with a distinguished 
Wahabee leader, named Syed Ahamud, who exhorted 
him to undertake the reformation of the Mahomedan re- 
ligion in his part of India. In furtherance of thi^jprojecl 
Teetoo, on returning from his pilgrimage, repaired to the 
fair at Hurwa, which is celebrated in commemoration of 
Gora Chand, a Mahomedan Pir } and took the opportunity 
to promulgate the Fer&zee doctrines, or a slight modifi- 
cation of Wahabism, requiring at the same time that all 
good Mahomedans should wear a l<yig beard. His lan- 
guage was far from being conciliatory; no attempt at 
persuasion or instruction was ever made by him ; he pre- 
ferred, even from the outset, to see what could be done 
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by abuses and threats. But there was no want of success 
on that account. He managed in a short time to secure 
a large following, and, being joined by another budmdsh 
named Miskeen Shah, began to arm his followers with 
clubs and other weapons, which soon converted them into 
a dangerous gang. 

“How are we to put down this new movement ?” 
asked Ramdhone Ghuttack, the Zemindar of Saduckpore, 
of some of his brother Zemindars. “ The innovations 
introduced by Teetoo are unsettling our estates, and may 
eventually lead to mischief and confusion 

“What if we levy a tax on beards?” suggestingly 
answered Kristo Prosad Rai, the Zemindar of Poora. 
“ If the distinguishing mark of the sect be removed 
would not that act as a determent and prevent more of 
our ryots from joining it ? ” 

“It may or may not,” responded a third Zemindar; 
" but the idea is a very good one, and should be carried 
out at once.” 

An order was accordingly issued simultaneously by all 
the Hindu Zemindars of Anoorpoor, Balindah, Balleah, 
and Surfar&zpore authorising the levy of a tax /f one 
rupee and four annas annually on each beard, whether 
cultivated by a Mahomedan or a Hindu. The Mahome- 
dans protested against this as an unjust exaction, and, 
on their objection not being heeded, they complained of 
it to Teetoo. 

“ Ah 1 ” exclaimed Teetoo, “ don’t I understand what 
the Kaffirs mean ? It was I that directed the cultivation 
of the beard, and lurely their order is levelled against 
me personally, more than against others. Have the 
fools then forgotten their old cowherd boy so soon, and 
shall ^ not hasten to remind them that I live ? ” 


E 
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The threat was significant, and the opportunity to 
give effect to it was not difficult to find. The Hindu 
festival of Ramnavami had fallen on the same day with 
the Akhiree Chahar Samba of the Mahomedana, and, 
while Kristo Prosad was celebrating the former at Poorii 
with great eclat , Teetoo collected a large party of his 
followers at Ekdil Shakes Durgah, which stood in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Zemindar's house. 

“Is it right/' said Teetoo to his men, “that the 
Hindus should be deafening us with their cries while we 
are here at prayer ? Should we not attack their deity 
and pound it into dust ? " 

“ Dare we ? " asked Miskeen Shah. “ The Daroga is 
personally present at the Zemindar's house." 

“ Then we shall break the Daroga's head along with 
that of the Zemindar if either ventures to interfere with 
*us. Could we not do that much in defence of our 
faith ? " 

And Teetoo's valour was much applauded by his 
adherents. 

The Zemindar's house was immediately after attacked 
by at^infuriated mob armed with swords and bludgeons, 
and, as the Hindus resisted, there was a great fight to 
begin with. The Darogd attempted, but in vain* to put 
dowu the affray, and the Zemindar's men, being as tens 
against hundreds, were eventually beaten, and obliged 
to fly. Flushed with their success the Mahomedans now 
slaughtered a cow iu the house to desecrate it, and 
defiled the chapel especially, by sprinkling the blood of 
the animal on its floor and walls. 

“I have heard," said Miskeen Shah, “that the women 
of the Zemindar's house are very pretty. Must we not 
see them?" 
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“No/ no/* said the Darog&, “that would fix an in- 
delible disgrace on the family. You have done mischief 
enough already, and should retire.” 

But Teetoo would listen to no remonstrance, and, the 
Zemindar’s inner house b6ing broken into, the females 
were pulled about and insulted, much household property 
being at the same time destroyed and looted. After 
that the assailants went off, but not till they had set fire 
to some piles of hay which sent forth dense clouds of 
smoke and flame, the final result of the act being that a 
good part of the village was consumed ; and, in the con- 
fusion that occurred, a sweet girl of ten or eleven, the 
only child of a respectable household, was lost or carried 
off. 

“What will you do with the girl, Miskeen Shah?” 
asked Teetoo. “ Will you make her your wife ? ” 

“ My wife ! No. I have a good many of them 
already, and don't wish to be more heavily encumbered. 
But I shall certainly make a Mahomedan of her, and then 
marry her to Ghazee My an.” 

The idea was so good that it was warmly applauded 
by the bulk of the Shah's hearers, for it was a religious 
sacrifice to which he had referred. The Mahomedans of 
the lowar classes, who have lost their previous children, 
make a vow that if they have a child that will survive, 
he or she, or a substitute for him or her, would be 
devoted to the service of Gb&zee My&n, or the Bamboo. 
When the ohild is a boy they make him a Fakir; when 
a girl she is married to the Bamboo, and then assigned 
to the village Fakir, but cannot be married by anyone. 

“ Our Fakir is much too old, I think,” said Teetoo, 
“to appreciate such a precious sacrifice.” 

<r 0, never mind that. The Fakir has his rights and is 
b 2 
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working for the cause zealously, and the first capture of 
our sword and spoar may well go to him/ 1 

“ Nonsense ! ” exclaimed the Daroga. “ Who ever 
heard of such a nice little girl as that being so sacrificed ! 
I beseech you again, friends, to liberate her.” 

“You have not chosen your friends wisely, Darogft 
Stibeb,” said Teetoo in reply, in a grim, sarcastic vein. 
“ Don't you see the light there ? What is to prevent 
us from roasting you over that fire ?" 

The Duroga was an old man, but bearing on his 
features the traces of an energy that age had not alto- 
gether obliterated. The threat of Teetoo did not seem 
to affect him much; but he looked anxiously about him 
lest any act of his should complicate matters yet further, 
and, preferring to bide his time, he left the place. 

Then followed a series of other outrages perpetrated 
indiscriminately on all who had chanced to give offence 
either to Teetoo or to any of his followers. 

“We have plenty of *work to perform," said Teetoo; 

“ let ns lose no time in getting through it and they 
lost no time in harrying, burning, and slaying, such 
bein^ the work they had selected for themselves. 

The first attack after the Poora outrage was on a 
native Christian named Smith, who was severely beaten 
and tortured. 

“We have one remedy only for all distempers,” 
said Miskeen Shah, “ and must not hesitate to apply 
it alike on Christians, Mahomedans, and Hindus;” 
and it was applied with remorseless cruelty in every 
instance. 

The next following attacks were mostly on Maho- 
medans namely, on those who had come within thg range 
of Teetoo’s hatred by abandoning their beards; and even 
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the mosques they usually prayed in were burnt to the 
ground. 

“ What are these fellows but Kaffirs ? ” said Gholam 
Masoom, whom Teetoo had appointed Commander-iu- 
Chief of his army. “If they fear the orders of their 
Zemindars more than the orders we issue to them, 
whom have they to blame but themselves for the 
consequences ? ” 

The greatest sufferers everywhere were, however, the 
Hindus, on whom no atrocities were left unused. Not 
only was the celebration of their religion rigorously pro- 
hibited, but oxen and fowls were killed in large numbers 
in their villages, and the temples desecrated by their 
blood. The raw hides of the oxen were at the same time 
scoffingly hung up in the houses of the inhabitants, and 
the female members of their families were invariably 
maltreated when unable to fly. And the area of the # 
outrages was gradually widened so as to embrace not 
only several divisions of 24-Pergunnahs, but also of 
Nuddea and Furreedpore. 

As a rule the Hindus succumbed under the violence 
inflicted on them ; but at some places a show of (^posi- 
tion was occasionally made, notably at Rfiikoti; by a 
Zemindar named Hurdeb Rai, who was eventually de- 
feated. All resistance of this kind was, in fact, invariably 
boaten down in the end ; and Teetoo was easily persuaded 
to believe that his power had become invincible. 

“ Should we not now turn our arms against the English 
Government,” said he, “ and drive out the Ferangets 
from the country ? That would best enable us to further 
the re-establishment of the Prophet’s faith in it on a 
basis of purity, and what have we to fear in the under- 
taking ? 99 
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And, taking a , house at Narkelberiah, a village in 
Balleah, lie built a mud fort there, which became his 
headquarters; while the emblem of royal dignity, the 
imperial music, was also assumed by him by the Ndhard 
being beat morning and evening from the gateway of 
his palace, which soon assumed a fearful significance in 
peaceful ears, as it always preceded the raids made every 
now and then from the fort on the villages by which it 
was surrounded. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A MYSTERIOUS BURGLARY. 

On the same night that Hurdeb Rai was attacked by 
Teetoo Meer, at Raikoti, there was a burglary in the 
Zemindar's house at Bona Ghat, which caused much 
confusion and excitement in the village next morning, 
and kept it in ferment for some days. 

“ Who could have believed this possible ? " exclaimed 
the Surburakar. “ A burglary in the Zemindar's house ! 
Where could the burglars have come from ? '' 

“ That is just what I want to know, Nilkant/' said the 
Zemindar's mother, <e for they have taken away every- 
thing valuable we had in the house — almost all the family 
jewellery and all the hard cash saved during the last ten 
years." ^ 

She wiped her eyes with the end of her garment as 
she cqpcluded, for the last ten years referred to meant 
the interval that had elapsed since her husband's death, 
which was sharply recalled to her memory. But she 
got over her weakness quickly, and continued— 

“ Where is Monohur now ? The boy has attention for 
everything but what concerns him most. I wish he 
would return from his morning exercise soon, and inquire 
into this matter personally. Did he go out on horseback 
to-day, do you know ? " 

“ t really don't know, lady," said Nilkant. “ I don't 
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think I have seen him at all this morning. I must have 
been otherwise engaged when ho went out.” 

"I do wish you or somebody else had seen him when 
he went; I want very particularly to know where he has 
gone to, and what is delaying him there.” 

But no one could give her the information she sought, 
and she left the room in vexation, muttering dissatisfac- 
tion at everything, and with everybody ; and there was 
good cause indeed for her discontent. The burglary 
committed was a most daring one. The private khdzd - 
ndghur of the Zemindar, in which all the family-jewels 
and the khdzdnd were kept, had been opened and entered, 
but how it was not understood, as neither the door nor 
its lock showed any marks of violence. Inside the room 
was a large chest, the key of which was kept by Nilkant. 
This had been broken open, and, the smaller boxes which 
.were in it, and contained jewellery and gold, had all dis- 
appeared. The keys of these boxes were, some of them, 
in the possession of Monohur, and others in the posses- 
sion of his mother ; and it was only natural that the latter 
should be getting very impatient that no clue tothe robbery 
could ^>e discovered. Nilkant also was in much distress, 
for he had always been a faithful servant of the family ; 
and the loss to the Zemindar, if the property farried 
off were not recovered, would, he knew, be very great. 

“ It is useless waiting for the Zemind&r's return,” said 
he to himself. €i He is a wild boy, and there is no know- 
ing when he may come back; and, after all, it is Hot 
likely that he will be able to help the inquiry much. I 
must assume, therefore, the Zemindar's functions myself 
for the time, even though his mother, in her discontent, 
has not asked me to do so.” 

Nilkant was an efficient servant, and could be backed 
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against any detective in an inquiry like the one now 
forced on him. He set on foot a diligent search, send- 
ing out people in all directions with very precise instruc- 
tions for their guidance ; but no trace of the thieves could 
yet be found. They only discovered the boxes in a field 
at a mile's distance from the house, all broken open and 
their contents gone, with the exception of some documents, 
bills of exchange, and half-notes, which the burglars had 
thrown away as useless. 

This was very disheartening news for the Zemindar's 
mother, and, getting more and more displeased every 
hour, she did not hesitate to utter unflattering words of 
all her servants. 

“ It is twelve o'clock now/' said she, “ and Monohur 
has not yet come back. Have you sent anyone to look 
out for him ? ” 

(t No ; it would be useless to do so, for we don't know • 
whither he has gone. He is so fond of taking long rides 
now and of staying away whole days from homo that it 
would not be easy to trace out his retreat." 

“Do try, though, Nilkant. I am very anxious that he 
should know at once what has happened here^oven 
though he should prove to be of no greater assistance to 
me in tfcis matter than you are. Was anyone with him 
last evening, do you know ? " 

The question threw a flood of new light into the Sur- 
buriikar's mind. The Fakir had been with the Zemindar 
till a late hour of the night. With what object? Had 
he any hand in the burglary ? Worse still, was it pos- 
sible that he had so far duped Monohur as to make him 
a thief of his own goods ? 

The Surbur&k&r looked sadly perplexed, and could 
only stammer out an imperfect reply. 
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“ Yes, I believe I saw the Fakir with him till a late 
hour in the night .* * 

“ What for ? ** 

" I — I really don't know ; I am perfectly puzzled what 
to think of, or what to say.** 

“Why, speak out your mind boldly, Nilkant. Tell 
me each thought as it comes up, I beseech you. Do 
you think the Fakir may have had a hand in the 
robbery ? *' 

“ I would not be surprised at all, lady, if it should turn 
out to be so ; and I am afraid — " 

Nilkanfc could not get on. 

“ Of what more ? Speak out truly and bluntly, as has 
always been your wont. I like a direct man and a direct 
way of speaking, Nilkant.” 

u Why, what can you expect but treachery from these 
Mahomedan knaves, though I am not altogether sure 
that the Fakir is a Mahomedan? And the Zemind&r 
being so wilful and silly, what so likely but that he 
should have been trepanned ? ** 

The Zemindar’s mother started as if she were shot 
through, and then looked pale as death. 

" Impossible ! ** said she. “ I cannot believe that of 
Monobur, Nilkant /* but even while she said so .she was 
already half convinced that the view which had occurred 
to the Surburakar was likely to be true. 

" What are we to do now, then ? ” asked she after a 
long pause, with a deep drawn breath, looking out re- 
proachfully at the open sky, which was as bright and gay 
as ever, as if it had never had a bit of grief to disturb 
its cheerfulness. “ What is your advice now ? ” 

The Surburak&r had not made up his mind ^et fox 
anything, and looked almost as disconsolate as his mis* 
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tress; but the question recalled him to his duty, and he 
presently answered — 

“We must look sharply out now both for Monohur 
and the Fakir, and await disclosures as they turn up.” 

u But were there none others with the Zeminddr but 
the Fakir ? ” 

“ Yes, of course there were ; I mean his servants were 
waiting in the anteroom as usual. I think I saw Kesto 
Minna, Seeboo Sing, Lall Chuprdssi, Hurry Cowir, and 
Pear Giyn in attendance.” 

“ Don't you suspect any of them of having acted as an 
accomplice to the Fakir ? ” 

“ I don't know whom to suspect and whom not. But 
I have had the houses of all our servants overhauled, and 
nothing has been found in them. The men just named 
are besides all of them present here at this moment, with 
the exception of Pear Giyn.” 

The lady returned to her inmost apartments in a state 
of mind that cannot be described, while the Surbur&kdr 
passed on to his work, musing over his plans. 

When an Indian is following a trail he is never 
discouraged by any difficulties in his way, but go/s on 
continuously till he comes to the end of it. This was 
exactly jvhat Nilkant was doing ; but the case bore a very 
°gly appearance yet, notwithstanding all his endeavours 
to unravel it, and he felt at times that he was perhaps not 
on the right scent after all. He had not only had the 
houses of the servants, but of several other persons in the 
village who were suspected by him, very carefully searched; 
hut all to no purpose. Pear Gdyn's disappearance not 
having been accounted for, he had brought away Bis wife 
and children from his house, and had kept them under 
careful though kind surveillance, He had also had all 
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the Kurmokars 9 y or goldsmiths*, shops explored, as 
these people in all villages are generally in league with 
thieves and burglars, and melt down stolen property for 
them almost before hue and cry about the loss can be 
raised. 

“ What more can I do ? 13 said he to himself almost in 
despair. “I am afraid it is the good-for-nothing boy 
himself that has voluntarily put his head into the noose.” 

At this moment some fresh clamouring was heard 
nearly all over the house, and everything in it was once 
again in commotion as before. 

“ Why, what is the matter this time ? What does this 
new tumult mean ? ” asked the Surburakar in a loud 
voice. 

“0, sir, Pear Gayn was captured by our people near 
Madhubkattee, but has been rescued.” 

“ Rescued ? By whom ? ” 

“ By a large body of Ferdzees, headed by the Fakir, 
who was seen here so often \^ith the Zemindar.” 

“ Ah ! Then my worst fears have been realised. 
Alas, poor mother ! How shall I dare to tell you such 
tidings of your son ? ” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IN THE TRAP AT LAST. 

One of the most important rivers passing through the 
district of 24-Pergunnahs is the Schamutti, or Jaboona, 
which runs in a very tortuous course, but is deep through- 
out its entire length, and navigable for boats of the 
largest size. It is the largest and most important of all 
the streams lying between Bomi Ghat and Narkelberiali, 
and here on the left bank of it some eight or ten persons 
were seen four days after the burglary at Bona Ghat, with » 
a jaded palfrey at their side, awaiting the return of the 
ferry-boat to cross over. 

“ You are carrying me to new scenes and new faces, 
Fakir. What bribe will you give me to forget tho old 
faces I leave behind ? " asked the youngest of the^arty 
of his friend and guide. 

tf 0, f you leave them for a short time only, my son, till 
you have made an undying name for yourself, and 
acquired an independent position in the world," was the 
Fakir's reply. 

“That is, indeed, the hope and inducement that has 
brought me out,” rejoined the young man ; “ and I only 
wish I could have come ovfcr with my mother's consent 
and blessing. So good a mother she is, and yet I have 
both deceived and disobeyed her ! " 

“tfou must not think of that now, young man," 
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remarked the Fakir. <c The die is cast ; you have thrown 
your lot with ours, aud must go through the ordeal you 
have accepted, till time rights both your condition and 
ours.” 

u True, indeed,” said the young man. u But I am a 
stranger here, and this is the first time that I have come 
out among men who do not know me in the least. No 
one, in fact, of ail the warriors I come to knows anything 
of me but yourself, and I cannot help feeling somewhat 
uncomfortable, as not knowing what reception I may meet 
with among the rest.” 

“ Have I not assured you already of a warm and cordial 
welcome by all ? Have you any good reason to doubt my 
truth ? ” 

“ None whatever, my friend. My only fear is that you 
may not have sufficient influence with your party to make 
me very acceptable to them. The Ferazees are said to be 
fanatics, and they have been fighting from the commence- 
ment with all the Hindu Zemindars in their neighbour- 
hood.” 


sr Yes, that was, indeed, the first phase of our 
development, but that phase has since gone by. The 
Ferazee doctrines were originally enunciated at Dowlut- 
pore, in the Furreedpore district, whence I come* t Their 
objects are twofold ; first, to purify Mahomedanism, and 
next, to liberate the country from foreign thraldom* It 
was Teetoo and his party who commenced to fight with 
the Hindus, but he has now been overruled in council by 
us. The country belongs to the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans, and the two religionists could not act in 
opposition without weakening each other. We have a 


common object now to attain — namely the expulsion of 
the Fer&ngees from Bengal, and are as assiduously 
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seeking for the aid of the Hindus at this moment as we 
had opposed them before.” 

“ Have you got any other Hindus yet besides me and 
my party to join you ? ” 

“ Yes, we count them by hundreds already, and in a 
short time expect to count them by thousands.” 

“ And then I shall be only one of the thousands who 
will have come forward to help you ! ” 

“ One man must be one under all circumstances, my 
|on, for it is morally impossible that he should be more. 
But Kharga Bahadoor shall be an unit as prominent as 
Miskeen Shah, or Gholam Masoom, or may be as Teetoo 
Meer himself, for you have the means of commanding 
your position.” 

Kharga Bah&door was gratified at being so spoken of 
and assured, and jumped into the boat with alacrity as it 
touched the beach. The river was quickly crossed, and a 
couple of hours later they approached Narkelberiah, 
which they found well stockaded and watched with 
zealous care. 

“ Who are the people whom the Fakirds bringing in ? ” 
asked Miskeen Shfih of Teetoo, looking at them wit^ sus- 
picious eyes. “ They are most of them Kaffirs apparently. 
Have wp not more of them already than is safe to keep 
about us ? ” 

“ 0, this is that rich Zemind&r who is in a hurry to 
become an independent prince. He has lots of money to 
throw away, and we want the sinews of war sadly,” said 
Teetoo. 

“ There, Ghol&m Masoom, ' there is another sub-com- 
mander for you to drill and educate* He is a Zemindar 
and must have a separate command ; must he not P ” 

“ No, not a separate command, surely,” said Teetoo } 
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“ but we must find him a post of honour, if only for the 
wealth he brings with him.” 

“ Is there no other price for his adherence to us ? ” 
asked Miskeen Shah. “ I can hardly believe that he has 
come out with his money-bags simply from an expectation 
of independence.” 

“ Simply for that, and for nothing else,” replied Teetoo, 
“ though the Fakir has got another springe ready for him, 
I hear*” 

“ What may that be ? ” 

“ A wife ! The child you captured at Poora, who was 
to have been married to the Bamboo, and made over to 
the Fakir, tho Fakir wishes to be married to this youth.” 

“ That is hardly fair, chief. The child is my prize. I 
was willing enough to devote her to the service of Ghazee 
Myan for the benefit of our cause ; but why should I give 
her up to a Kaffir ? ” 

u I don't ask you to give her up at all* Only allow 
him to play with her, and remain entangled in our snare 
for the time. When we have got from him what we want 
it will not be difficult to throw him overboard.” 

1 \fi^iile this colloquy was passing on one side the Fakir 
was introducing his friends to Kharga Bahadoor on the 
other — that is, as well as he could do so from the. distance 
that yet separated them. 

u Do you see who are coming forward to welcome you, 
my son ? That warrior there with a long face, brown 
complexion, and hollow eyes, who wears the coarse cloth 
of a Hdjce, that is Teetoo Meer, the life and soul of our 
enterprise.” 

“ And the chief on his right, who towers above him by 
a whole head, and is talking less with Teetoo than with 
the people around him ? ” 
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“ 0, that is Gholam Masoom, the commander of our 
forces* He is always distinguishable alike by his superior 
stature and the enormous club he carries with him* Don’t 
you see him brandishing the club every now and then as 
he talks f ” . 

“ I do. The cudgel, I suppose, is understood as the 
insignia of his office ? ” 

“ Just so; and it does good service in keeping the mob 
in order, for they do not care much for any one who can- 
not impress them with fear.” 

“ And the man on Teetoo’s left ? I mean him with 
pale cheeks, aquiline nose, and thin lips ; who is he ? ” 

“ 0, that is Miskeen Shah, a man terrible in counsel, 
and scarcely less terrible in arms.” 

“ But he seems to have a singularly unpleasant expres- 
sion in his face though. Has he not ? ” 

“Well, we need not remark that. They say that his 
private life is that of a demon. But he is a very useful 
ally to us at this juncture ; and that is all we care for 
now.” 

Further talk was stopped by the two parties coming 
up to and facing each other ; and the welcome Te«too* 
gave to his new recruits was so frank, courteous, and 
cordial, that Kharga Bah&door was immensely flattered 
and obliged, 

“ Meer Saheb, you really overpower me by your kind- 
ness and courtesy,” said he to him thankfully. “ Heaven 
be my witness that I have brought my whole heart to 
your cause.” 

“ It is the best of all causes, brother,” said Teetoo, “ and 
I congratulate you on your having joined it. Let Hindu 
ll ud Mahomedan exert side by side in it, and show who 
can most for securing the freedom of his country.” 
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w I shall certainly do ray best to justify your selection 
of me to share with you the honours of this enterprise,” 
returned Kharga Bahadoor ; u but I fear I make an indif- 
ferent figure in the scene since I come to you almost 
alone,” 

“ 0, that does not signify in the least ” said Miskeen 
Shah. “ We have men, but not the money wherewith to 
pay for their exertions, and since you bring money to 
make up for what you are wanting in, you contribute 
equally with us to the good cause to be sure.” 

They were now drifting into complete confidence seem- 
ingly on both sides, and on the part of the recruits in 
perfect sincerity also ; and, absorbed by the bustle and 
animation around him, Kharga Bahadoor forgot for the 
moment the mother and home he had left behind. 
The forces under Teetoo were not less than four thousand 
strong, but consisting mainly of shepherds, wood-cutters, 
and bargemen, with a sprinkling of smugglers and cut- 
throats to give strength and stamina to the combination. 
Gholam Masoom, who had seen service as a soldier, had 
tried hard to introduce something like martial order 
ambng these, but apparently not with much success; 
though in the eyes of Kharga Bah&door they seemed to 
form as good an army as he had any conception of* The 
stir and tumult which pervaded them were mistaken by 
him for enthusiasm ; and he already felt certain that the 
cause of liberty and nationality would be easily won. 

The attention of the new warrior was at this moment 
drawn away in another direction by the Fakir. Not to 
leave things half-done the latter had brought forward 
some of the other Hindu chiefs to see him, and with the© 
the little girl captured by the Mahomedans at P<por6. & 
creature more elf-like had never crossed the vision oi 
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Kharga B&hadoor, and he gazed at her with intense 
delight. 

“ Whose is that little child thore, so slim and straight, 
and fresh in her tender grace ; and what is her business 
here ? ” 

The questions were addressed to the Fakir, but he had 
already left the place. 

“ 0 , that is my daughter,” said one of the Hindus pre- 
sent, “ and my name is Thakoor Bhunj ; ” and he laughed 
much, and by winking significantly encouraged the young 
man to speak to and make friends with the child. But 
the child hid her face iu her tiny hands, partly from 
bashfulness and partly from fear, and would not respond 
to the advances of familiarity made to her, which made 
Kharga Bahadoor ask her in an undertone if he had in 
any way annoyed her. 

u 0, 1 am not offended,” said she ; “but I don't know 
you, and cannot think of cultivating any close acquaintance 
with one I do not know.” 

Cf Why not ? Your father wishes us to become good 
friends. Has he not said so ? ” 

u My father ? No, no ; that man is not my father. I 
have lost all hopes of meeting with my parents, and do 
not know what will become of me here.” 

“ Indeed ! Do tell me your story then, and I shall try 
tty best to serve you, and to be as a brother to you.” 

“ My story ? What story ? They have forced me away 
from my parents, and I only live with that man here 
because he is a Hindu and of my caste. I have lost all 
hopes of happiness in this life, and that is the beginning 
end of my story / y 

“Hav^you no friends at this place, then?” 
l< None.” 
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“ Will you allow me to be a friend to you, little one ? 
I will give my heart’s blood to help you.” 

“Will you take mo back to my parents?” asked the 
child, with an almost irradiant face. 

“ Yes, after our most important business hero is over.” 

“What is that ? and how long will it take ? ” 

“ It is — fighting with the oppressors of our country. I 
think it will come on very soon, though I do not know 
when it may terminate.” 

“In that case you cannot serve me, for I wish to go 
back to my parents now ; ” and she put up her little hands 
to her face agaiD, and was at once in tears. 

All the aspirations of Kharga Bahadoor were for war, 
but the turns of the human mind are so uncertain that 
he almost felt as if he could desert the cause he had 
embraced just to escape from that place with that grieved 
and gentle child. 

But the Fakir was at his side again by this time. 

“ This is the wife I have selected for you, my son, and 
a much better selection it is than what your mother would 
have made. You do not get her, however, till you have 
made a name worthy of her by liberating your country. 
The Spirits of the Storm, Earthquake, and Waters are at 
work now to secure that end, and you must firork with 
them heartily to win the precious prize that has been 
reserved for you.” 

11 0, father, am I not here for that work alone ? ” 
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CHAPTER X. 

ASSERTION OE CIVIL AUTHORITY, AND ITS RESULTS. 

The acts of violence perpetrated by the Ferazees cul- 
minated towards the close of 1831, when, provided with 
money and arms by the wealthier recruits who had 
latterly joined them, they pillaged all the districts of 
Furreedpore, Nuddea, and 24-Porgunnahs, robbing 'all 
Hindus and Mahomedans without distinction who were 
found inimical to their pretensions. 

“ How mischievous the fellows are, surely ! ” exclaimed 
the Magistrate of Baraset, “ and how foolishly too they 
are acting ! Their conduct is quite incomprehensible to 
me, for they are making enemies on all sides of them by 
their devilries.” 

“ What do you think of doing, sir, under the circum- 
stances ? ” inquired the Station Moonsiff. 

“ 0, 1.must go out amongst them to see if I cannot put 
down the disturbance by my presence at the spot,” 

“ But your following is too small, sir,” observed the 
Sherist4dar. f< You will make no impression on them 
with your policemen and sepoys.” 

" Ah ! but I don’t want to fight them at all. I only 
wish to put a stop to further mischief if I can, and I am 
sure that if they see me before them they will quietly 
come back to their allegiance.” 

The ^loonsiff and the Sheristad&r did not regard the 
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matter so hopefully, but they could not well contradict 
the Magistrate, who, as the head officer of the district, had 
aright to consider himself to be the best-informed man 
in it; and he went out against the insurgents the very 
next morning with about a hundred policemen and twenty- 
five sepoys. 

“ The English are coming out to meet us/ 1 exclaimed 
the Fakir, speaking to Teetoo. 

“ How do you know ? ” asked the chief. 

“My scouts have seen them,” rejoined the Fakir. 
“ They are only about four miles distant from this place 
now.” 

“ Impossible ! ” said Teetoo, “ for I would have known 
of it long before if they were so near, unless my watch- 
men are all dead or drunk.” 

“You will soon find, Meer Saheb, that my news is 
true,” replied the Fakir; and it was fully verified within 
two hours after. 

“ They have come out indeed,” said Gholam MAsoom, 
“ but only with some chuprassis and a handful of sepoys. 
We can ground them very fine with our clubs in half an 
hour if we care to do so.” 

And he marshalled forth the Ferazees in a body, all 
armed with clubs, swords, and spears, and ready for a 
fight. 1 

“Ah ! who are you coming to fight with ? ” exclaijned 
the Magistrate, as soon as he saw them advancing towards 
him. “Don’t you see that I am the Magistrate of the 
district, and have repaired hither to restore order amongst 
you ? Will you lay down your arms and return to your 
homes and occupations at once f ” 

“ Wherefore should we ? } * asked Miskeen Shah in reply* 
“ Who are the English that the children of ASl&b and 
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Mahadeva should call them lords and masters in their 
own native land? Who has made you a Magistrate 
over us ? What right have you to dictate any terms 
whatever to us ? ” 

<c Ha, Miskeen Shah I I know you for a double-dyed 
traitor,” replied the Magistrate, fi and you shall receive 
hereafter the punishment due to your many crimes. My 
immediate business is not with you, but with these mis- 
guided people whom you and their other chiefs, to serve 
their own personal interests, have led into danger. I 
call upon these to lay down their arms and return to 
loyalty and their homes, so that their folly may not be 
remembered against them.” 

“ Indeed ! ” exclaimed the Fakir, thrusting himself 
forward as the spokesman of the mob. “Have you, 
indeed, come hither to preach loyalty to us ? But loyalty 
to whom? Does not loyalty to you and your race mean 
disloyalty to country, nationality, and faith? We have 
searched the records of our fathers, but have nowhere 
met with any rule or injunction that says that the Ma- 
homedans and the Hindus are to be as slaves unto the 
Christians. We despise your suggestion, therefore, 0, 
Magistrate, and will not listen to it.” 

<f I am not come hither,” said the Magistrate, “to 
discuss politics with you. I am here in the name of the 
law, to warn you that, if you do not break up your com- 
bination at once and return to your homes quietly, you 
will leave me no alternative but to proceed against you 
as traitors and disturbers of the public peace, and to 
punish you very severely for the crime” 

“ You crow much too loud, Magistrate S&heb,” said 
Teetoo derisively, u considering the small following at 
your bick. Had you not better take time by the forelock 
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and decamp ? My people are looking with very un- 
friendly eyes at you as the representative of a power 
steeped in falsehood and guile, that entered our country 
begging to be allowed to traffic with us, but has ever 
since taken every opportunity to insult and oppress us. 
If you wish to save your life you have barely time to fly.” 

tc The fellows mean mischief, sir,” said the chief native 
officer with the Magistrate. “ We have very few fight- 
ing men with us, and Teetoo's suggestion ia perhaps the 
best for us to adopt.” 

There were some Europeans, however, with the Magis- 
trate — three or four only — who were unwilling to admit 
this, and, being strong and well-made men, they were 
naturally averse to fly. 

“ Suppose we wait till we get a mauling/' said one of 
these. “ Would it be too late then to think of acting in 
accordance with Teetoo’s advice ? ” 

“ So far as I see,” said another, “ there is no occasion 
for us to get funky yet. The fellows are blustering, but 
I don*t believe they will care to come to the scratch.” 

But a shout was now raised by Gholam M&soom of 
which the meaning was not to be misunderstood ; and 
his followers, answering in the same voice, rushed in a 
body against the Magistrate and his party, pelting brick- 
bats at them, which made the policemen to fly. 

It is useless to attempt any description of what fol- 
lowed. The Englishmen showed fight to begin with, 
retaining their posts with pertinacity; but they were 
soon borne down by multitudes, and were eventually 
chased to the boats which had brought them ; and the 
net result of this assertion of civil authority was the loss 
of some lives, many persons being also wounded, while 
the enemy were elated with success. 
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“Well, brother,” said Teetoo, speaking to Kharga 
Bahadoor, “if the English annalists record this day’s 
fight truthfully, will they have much to boast of on behalf 
of their countrymen ? ” 

« o, I am told,” answered the Hindu Neoptolemus, 

“ that they have a very significant motto of their own, 
which says that ‘ silence is golden,’ and they will most 
probably keep quiet over the affair.” 

“ I am particularly glad that the very first engagement 
has been such a victory for us,” said Gholam Masoom. 

“ Our men have smelt blood now, and that of itself should 
greatly strengthen us.” 

“Let us announce our victory to all the villages 
around us then in fitting style,” said Miskeen Shah. 
“ It will now be an easy task to devastate them into 
submission.” 

The whole country for miles around the Ferazee 
quarters was now accordingly laid waste by Teetoo and 
his followers, and for some days continuously no efforts 
could be made to check their violence. This compelled 
the peaceful inhabitants to desert their homes, and all 
the tract about Narkelberiah was in a slioi-t time reduced 
to an untenanted wilderness. That this would be the 
unavoidable result of their outrages was forcibly pointed 
out to them by the Fakir ; but he could not get himself 
to be heard. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE FIRE PUT OUT, AND THE RUN FOR A SHAVE* 

u We must call in the military now to our assistance," 
said the Magistrate, and he wrote down to Calcutta for 
troops ; and they made up a rather strong detachment 
there to put out the fire. 

The party sent up consisted of one regiment of native 
infantry, a troop of horse-artillery, with a couple of field- 
guns, and some troopers of the Governor- Gen eral’s body- 
guard, all placed under the command of Major Scott ; 
and they pushed up by forced marches, and were before 
Narkelberiah by the 19th November. 

“We are saved ! " shouted the people of the country, 
as they emerged from their hiding-places to cheer and 
encourage their deliverers. “See how gallantly they 
march ! These surely are not the men whom Teetoo will 
care to confront ? " 

" I hope not," said the oldest inhabitant of the village, 
who was also the general referee. “ There is something 
going to happen this time which Teetoo and his men 
have not dreamt of." 

** But, 0, father 1 " said the son of the old man, “ the 
force under the English is still much too small in num- 
bers as compared with that of the Ferfizees, and how do 
you know that the something you hint at may not be as 
nnfavourable to ns again as was the first affair?" v 
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“ No, boy, no ; you needn't frighten yourself with any 
such fears. The body-guard and the artillery are some- , 
thing very different from a posse of chowkeydars. Don't 
you see how well armed they are ? Teetoo’s men have 
no arms like theirs to fight with." 

“ 0 yes, father, they have lots of sabres, lances, and 
knives. The village barber, who knows a great deal 
more of the matter than anybody else, says that he saw 
a cart-load of arms with them only a few days ago." 

, “ They may have four cart-loads of them, my son, and 
be no better armed notwithstanding," returned the old 
man; “for they have neither guns nor gunpowder, and 
that makes all the difference in the world. My grand- 
father was a camp-follower at Plassey, and could well 
describe how the English fought there and in other 
places with their guns. It is up with Teotoo this time, 
I say; and you will find the prediction verified in a very 
short time." 

There was no fright, however, in the Ferazee camp as 
yet, notwithstanding the exultation of the villagers and 
their predictions. Teetoo had received timely notice of 
the approach of the English, and had raised the courage 
of his men to a high pitch by stimulants; and, well 
posted and commanded, they felt confident that, even if 
the odds had been against them as they were in their 
favour, they would still have been able to beat back their 
opponents in fair fight 

“ Now listen to me carefully," said Teetoo to his 
adherents. “ Our position is excellent, and we will 
await the approach of our enemies where we are. The 
toain body of our troops will be under the direct lead of 
GholAm MAsoom, of course; but it will be as well to 
haveV strong reserve in charge of Miskeen ShAh." 
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The arrangement proposed was so good that it was 
cordially approved by all ; but Kharga BaMdoor looked 
disconcerted that no particular mention was made of 
him, and asked the chief bluntly whether he was to 
stand by with his arms folded, looking at the rest while 
they fought ? 

" 0, brother, your duty will be to fight along side of me 
and the Fakir,” said Teetoo ; “ and our post will be in the 
van, ahead even of Gholam Masoom and the rest of them/ 5 

The compliment was very flattering, and Kharga 
Bahadoor was extremely gratified. 

“ I am very grateful, Meer Saheb, for your kindness,” 
was the only reply he made ; and, becoming uncommonly 
excited, he drew out his scimitar dashingly, and marched 
up to the front. 

The English troops advanced in their usual heavy 
style, and Teetoo was called upon to surrender before 
the fighting began. 

“We are as ten against (5ne,” said the Ferazee chief 
laughingly in reply, “and who has ever heard of ten 
men submitting to one person, and why is such a foolish 
proposal made to me ? ” 

(C -A-h, but notwithstanding your superiority in numbers, 
Teetoo, you know very well that the contest is not equal 
on your part* I ask again, therefore, whether you will 
yield or no ?” 

#f I thought, Major Saheb,” replied Teetoo, coldly, 
** that you had come hither to fight with us. Instead of 
boasting like a woman had you not better get ready to 
repel our attack ?” And, the Fer&zee war-cry being 
immediately raised, there was a tremendous discharge of 
brickbats, as on the previous occasion, wherewith the 
fight was begun. tJ 
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The English troops fired in reply, but their opponents 
found that the fire was ineffective. Major Scott, still 
anxious to prevent bloodshed, had directed a firing of 
blank cartridges only, just to intimidate the enemy; and, 
seeing that the volley was harmless, Teetoo raised the 
well-known ci*y of “ Golld Khdddlld” or, “We have 
swallowed up their bullets.” This made his men dis- 
tractedly courageous, and the shower of brickbats was 
renewed with yet greater energy ; till a few rounds of 
actual firing sent the balls hissing and whistling through 
the air, and wrapped the rice-fields in a bluish smoke 
which was with difficulty seen through, while nothing 
was heard underneath but fearful shouts and groans. 

<{ 0, Heaven ! how terribly the Ferangees shoot ! ” 
exclaimed Teetoo 7 s army of cut-throats and coolies; 
and they ran pell-mell towards their fort with cries of 
fear. * 

The best fighters among the Ferazees were Teetoo, 
Miskeen Shah, Gholam Masoom, Kharga Bahadoor, and 
the Fakir. Of these the first and third were shot down, 
while the other three were more or less severely wounded. 
Kharga B&hadoor had a regular hand to hand fight with 
a young English cadet, by whom he was smartly hit, 
upo3 which he raised his dagger with one hand while he 
seized his opponent by the throat with the other, and 
buried the flashing steel to the hilt in his chest, 

“ Down with them ! Down with them I Slay 1 Slay ! ” 
was the shout raised by the Fakir ; but there was no one 
to respond to it, all the men trying anxiously to get out 
of the battle-field and gain their fort or the plantations 
beyond it. 

“JEt is trouble lost trying to rally our forces here,” 
said Kharga B^Mdoor. “ Let us fall back on the fort 
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while we can, and see if we may not be able to hold it 
against the enemy.” 

They did so accordingly; but down came the English 
there too, and it was astonishing in what short time the 
stronghold was attacked and stormed. It was a scrubby 
place at best, defended by the most trumpery fortifica- 
tions, and swarming with disheartened refugees from the 
field; and the storming had only the character of a rush 
from without, answered by a shower of stones from with- 
in, the latter flagging in strength as the force of the 
former began to increase, after which there was a hand 
to hand struggle of the briefest duration, ending in a 
shout of triumph that drowned a cry of fear. 

Over three hundred and fifty fighting men were taken 
prisoners by the assailants, the rest of the garrison 
scampering off across the fields, and dispersing themselves 
among distant villages and farms. 

u The English are very demons in avenging,” said the 
fugitives to each other as they fled, " and are sure to 
hunt us from covert to covert should we be unable to 
blind them. Let us fly to the barbers now and have our 
beards taken off.” 

“Yes, the devils are upon us, and we must elude them 
aB we may ; ” and they ran frantically for a shav#, not 
excluding even those who had fought to the last. 

"Ha! Ferazee Saheb, why this hurry to part with an 
appendage so respectable, and which has cost you the 
culture of so many months ? ” 

" 0, friend, you* are uncivil. I am not a Ferfizee, and 
never was. I kept a beard long before Teetoo Meer 
was heard of in this place : but, as the goolm&l here is 
very great now, I am willing to part with it to present 
misconstruction.” 
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“ All right, friend, I am quite willing to believe what 
you say. But you know, of course, that we have raised 
our charge for shaving from one pyce to three rupees per 
head?” 

“Monstrous ! Suroly you aro joking.” 

u 0, 1 was never more in earnest in my life. My next- 
door neighbour there charges four rupees per head, as 
you may ascertain by asking him.” 

The Fakir paid down the three rupees without making 
the inquiry suggested, and had his beard removed, after 
which he pressed on Kharga Bahadoor to leave the 
place. 

“ Where is now my bright-eyed dream ? ” murmured 
the latter to himself. “Would I could find and save 
her ! ” But he knew not where to seek for her, or how 
to help her; and ho looked up listlessly towards the 
Fakir and asked him whither he wished to go, and 
how? 

“ To Bona Ghat, if your house would shelter us for a 
time.” 

“No, certainly not thither,” said Kharga Bahadoor 
sharply, as if stung by a serpent. “ I had no business 
to leave it in the manner I did, and must not bring 
danger to it by my return.” 

“That is very honourably resolved,” answered the 
Fakir, “ and I am not very sure either that your house 
could shelter us. Whither would you wish to go yoiir- 
self ? ” 

“ 0, I am for rambling all over Bengal and the North- 
West,” said Kharga B&h&door, without a moment's 
hesitation, “ visiting the several Tirthasthdns , or sacred 
places, in them ; and I have already made up my mind to 
start within two or three hours.” 
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<e Good/* replied tlie Fakir; (( and I shall be ready to 
go with you by that time.” 

“ How so?" I mean to visit all those places which are 
held sacred only by the Hindus.” 

“ And so do I ” said the Fakir. “ Have I not taken off 

my beard ? ” 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE REVELATION. 

It is a grand sight where the Ganges and the Brahma- 
pootra unite with each other between the districts of 
Pubna and Mymcnsing, which the conjoint channel 
effectually separates. The stream is deep, majestic, and 
flowing; and the broad lawns and rich plantations it 
passes through glow with a beauty the like of which can 
scarcely be met with in any place out of Bengal. The 
first junction of the two rivers is at a point called Barni, 
a few miles above the present station of Goalundo; and 
by day and night, throughout every month of the year, 
devotees arrive here in motley bands to bathe in the 
sacred confluence. The shrine of Thakoor Lakshmi- 
Nariiyana stands hard by, and adjoining it is a resting- 
place for pilgrims, where alms are liberally given to the 
maimecWnd the poor, the funds for the purpose being 
drawn from a large estate especially assigned for tho 
maintenance of the idol by a pious lady of Pubna. 

It was at this place that the two travellers from 
Narkelberiah- — namely, Kharga Bab&door and the Fakir 
^arrived after an unpleasant and wearisome journey of 
toore than two weeks. 

“It is getting late already," said the first to the 
second.^ “ Had we not better put up here for the night ? " 

“Yes, my son, and until we get better quarters else- 
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where. We shall not be noticed here among so many 
pilgrims, and need not make ourselves conspicuous in any 
way ; ” and they groped on into the resting-yard, and 
stretched themselves out on the bare ground, in the same 
fashion as the other pilgrims, without mixing with any of 
them. 

" Ought we not to change our names once more now 
at this place ? ” asked the first speaker again, the moment 
he saw that their movements were not much watched by 
the crowd around them. " I have a great mind to 
ropume my old name to which I am naturally partial. 
Kharga Bahadoor 1 is an appellation that sounds like a 
malediction under present circumstances, and I am 
anxious to get divested of it.” 

"You think rightly, my son, for it is high time that we 
should drop our fighting names, and you will remember 
1 me henceforth as Babajee Bissonath, a Kartd-Bhajd , and 
not a Fakir.” 

" Why, that will do vcyy well indeed, and then you 
will pass for an out-and-out Hindu easily.” 

"Ah! I was really so at one time, and there is no 
reason why I should not be so again. You don't believe 
me, but I speak in earnest when I say that I am not only 
a Hindu, but a Hindu Brahman, a man of yourovn caste, 
by birth.” 

"If you were a Brahman before, how did you come to 
pass for a Mahomedan afterwards, and a Ferdzee to boot ? if 

" Listen then, and I will tell you my story. 

" You must have heard of the Kartd-Bhajas of Ghose- 
pard, in the district of Nudded, a peculiar sect of Vysnubs 
who do not adhere strictly to caste rules and restrictions. 
The origin of the soct was with Aul Chand, a foundling 
1 1.6. valiant wielder of the sword. 
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discovered by a Satgope in bis betel-garden. The child 
was then eight years old and of unknown parentage ; but 
on growing bigger he declared himself to be a Brahman, 
and an incarnation of Chaitanya. He proved his divinity 
by curing the blind and the lame, nay, by bringing back 
the dead to life ; and it is from him that I draw my 
descent/’ 

“That being bo, do not the Kartd-Bhajas miss your 
absence at home? Who is the Karta with them now ? " 
“Ah! you do not know the history of the faith, 
apparently. Aul Chand was the first Kartd ; but his 
children did not become Kartds after him. When he was 
taken ill and dying he asked for a cup of water which was 
brought to him by a Satgope named Ram Surn. Aul 
C^nd blessed him, and said that his spirit would take 
its next birth in the womb of Ram Sum's wife, and Ram 
Doolal, the son of Ram Surn, became accordingly the 
second Karta, and not the son of Aul Chand ; and ever 
since the Kartahood has remained in the Satgope line, 
while the descendants of Aul Chand are simply Brdhmans, 
most of them priests by profession." 

“ Well, how did you accept your loss of position, then ? " 
u Very cheerfully indeed. We all of us became Karta- 
Bhajds, acknowledging the lead of Ram Doolal and his 
descendants, and, caring nothing for our Brahmanhood, 
sat side by side with all castes, including Satgopes and 
Mahomedans, and took our meals with them. Love is the 
foundation of the Karta faith, and caste is necessarily 
^recognised by it, for caste presumes a distinction 
between man and man, which love will not allow." 

“ But ail the Kartd-Bhajds do not reject caste surely, 
for I know that there are some of them in my zeminddry 
w ho are great sticklers about caste." 

a 2 
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“ Yes, and it was that which made me a Ferazee, and 
sent me out of Ghosepara to Dowlutpore. I saw all the 
Hindu Karta-Bhajds around me relapsing into caste and 
idolatry; I saw with grief the Dole and Rasjatra 
celebrated in Ghosepara itself. ‘This, surely, was not 
Aul Chdnd’s faith/ said I, ‘Why should not those 
Mahomedans who have become Karta-Bhajas with us 
belong to the same brotherhood in all respects ? } I con- 
sulted my own brother on these points ; but we differed 
widely in opinion from each other. 1 He was a Brahman/ 
he said, * as well as a Karta-Bhaja, and would remain 
both/ I said, ‘ I am solely and wholly a Karta-Bhaja, 
and to me a Brahman and a Mahomedan are absolutely 
alike ; 9 and, since the Hindu Karta-Bhajas did not like 
this doctrine any longer, I went over to the Mahomedans.” 

“ Then your brother is still at Ghosepara, living in the 
bosom of his family, while you aro wandering about the 
world as an outcast with me ? ” 

“No; the family-property at Ghosepdrd was sold, and 
the proceeds divided equally between us, when we dis- 
agreed on the point of faith to which I have referred. 
My brother is in your zemindary ; he is no other than 
the priest of Naggesur Mahadeva, whom you consulted 
before you joined our cause at Narkelberiah.” 

“Ha! then it was the two Karta-Bhajas that put 
their two heads together to make a Ferdzee of me t I 
wonder that your brother, differing from you in belief, 
accepted your suggestions in respect to myself so 
cordially ? ” 

“ 0, he has a very great heart, though he is essentially 
a man of peace. His wish for the emancipation of the 
country is as unbounded as your own.” 

The compliment intended for Monohur was as ,J ineffec* 
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tive as an ill-sliot arrow. His suspicions had been ex- 
cited, and he felt already that he had been ensnared. 

“ The fact is, the Feiazees were much too clever for 
us,” said he, “ and we were both taken in by them — 
both you and I. Is not that the real truth, BaMjee ? ” 
u Only partially so, my son. The Ferazees did want 
your money to help them through their expedition. They 
had men in numbers, but no money to put them in 
motion. But I, as their agent, did not come to deceive 
you, for I had too high a respect for your house to think 
of harming it. I really hoped that the Ferazees would 
be able to break down the English power, and the 
help that my brother had received from your parents 
had made both of us very grateful to your family, and 
equally desirous to set you up as an independent Rajah, 
not only over your own zemindary, but also over the 
neighbouring estates.” 

A sudden flush spread over the face of Monohur as he 
felt that he had been entrapped only for his money’s 
sake, and he sat upright and motionless for some minutes, 
with his faculties absorbed by the reflections that were 
called forth. But it was too late to get vexed over the 
matter now ; nor could he well be angry with Bissonath, 
since hk motives apparently were perfectly disinterested. 
He shook off his stupor therefore with an effort, and 
reopened the conversation by changing the theme. 

f< And the girl you chose for me, Babajee, what interest 
had you in her ? Why were you so anxious that I should 
marry her instead of the heiress of Paithulli, whom my 
mother had selected for me ? }} 

“ Did you not like the girl I picked out for you ? ” 

" So^well, indeed, that it was a great grief to me that 
I could not find her out before our flight from Narkel- 
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beri&h, for I had promised to restore her to her parents 
when the fighting work was over.” 

“ If she did make such an impression on you, my son, 
my choice requires no further vindication. She is really 
a nice girl, and would have made a most excellent wife 
to you. My interest in her is that she is my niece — my 
sister's daughter.” 

“ But she did not seem to recognise you as a relative 
in the least ; she told me that she had no friends in the 
camp at all.” 

“ She spoke according to her knowledge, my son. 
She was not aware of the relationship between us. To 
her, as to all else, I was simply a Ferazee and a Mahome- 
dan.” 

“ Were you able to extricate her from the power of the 
Ferazees before you left them ? ** 

* “Yes, that was the last act I did at N&rkelberiah, 
within the two hours* grace you gave me before the 
starting time. She is now *quite safe with her parents. 

Monohur expressed his satisfaction by a sigh of relief. 

“ I should like very much to see her again/* said he, 
“though I don't know if that will ever come to pass.” 

" It may ; but you must not be impatient. We are now 
looked out for from every direction, and love a$d love- 
making must stand over for a brighter day.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

1HE LOVES OF THE RIVERS! 

The collection of devotees at Earni was very numerous, 
and the demonstration next morning was so animated 
that Monohur could not but feel greatly pleased with it. 
The river, under a bright blue sky, was simply magnifi- 
cent, and the emotion called forth by the fervour of the 
pilgrims was almost overpowering. 

“Why, B&b&jee, you don't seem to appreciate the ex- 
citement around us. Surely the scene must be as new 
to you as it is to me ? ” 

“ New to me ? No, my son, life is new to you, but 
not to me ; and I have visited this place before. I was 
for twenty years abstracted from the world, that is, before 
I became a Ferazee; and my wanderings during that 
period were very extensive, and enabled me to trace the 
Gunga {pom the ocean to its source.” 

“ Indeed! Why, then, you must have been very 
happy in that way, at least, and I really envy you 
your good fortune, B&b&jee. But is it not true then 
that the Gunga descends from heaven, as the sages tell 
us?” 

“Of course it is; and we Sunyfisis are able to trace 
the river only up to its earthly source, not beyond that. 
The Gungd, the Brahmapootra, and the Sindhoo all de- 
scend from heaven, coming down at almost the same 
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identical spot, from which they separate to wander over 
the earth in different directions.” 

“ Did you trace all the three rivers to that point ? ” 
“No, we took up the line of the Ganges only, and 
could not trace it beyond Gangotri, its earlier course 
being concealed under a glacier or iceberg. The snow- 
bed we saw was about four kos long, one kos broad, and 
having a depth incalculable ; and the cold was so intense 
there that we felt our bones freezing and cracking for 
all the fire we could keep ablaze.” 

“ Well, and what did you see there ? ” 

“ 0, the visible source of the Bhagirutty is a cunda, 
or cell, from which the water was seen to be perpetually 
oozing out, forming very small rills, about one hundred 
or so in number. These are called f Weepers, * from the 
manner in which they fall and the noise they make in 
c falling ; and the cunda they come from is of the sacred 
lake named Manosorobar, of which you may probably 
have heard before. Thg * Weepers/ joining form a 
rivulet which dashes itself from rude mountains, with 
which nothing in Lower India can be compared in wild- 
ness and fear. The Jahnavi, another mountain- stream- 
let, darts from glens that are, if possible, even more 
savage and terrific, after which the two currents join 
amid avalanches of snow. After this there is a succes- 
sion of falls from rock to rock, while the whole scene 
around bristles with frightful precipices, cedar forests, 
and sharp, snowy peaks ” 

“ What a magnificent sight that must be indeed ! and 
what would I not give to have a look at it! You say that 
the altitudes you describe are terrific in their inaccessi- 
bility. But is there any real danger there to meet with? ” 
“Yes, there is. Large snakes abound in the mtfiintain- 
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gorges through which the river flows, and Kakshases 
are known to inhabit them.” 

"But why should Rakshases live in parts so remote 
and lonely ? They can have nothing there to live upon ?” 

"The mountains are full of gold and silver, and these 
belong to the Rakshases who keep watch over them. 
There are wild animals there upon which they feed.” 

" And the Brahmapootra ? Is the source of that river 
equally lonesome and wild ? ” 

"I cannot speak of it from personal knowledge, 
my son, but I was told by other Sunyasis, who had 
prosecuted their inquiries along that line, that the 
Brahmapootra issues from the same cuncla which sends 
out the Ganges, the direction taken by the stream being 
only different, and that the rocks around it are as wild 
as any, the torrent dashing headlong from them in 
cascades, till it forms into a regular river, called in« 
different places by different names, as the Pakhiu, the 
Hladini, and the Sanpoo.” 

u 0, Sunyasi ! lead me to the heights you have visited, 
and I shall be beholden to you for ever. Will you help 
me to see them ? ” 

“It is not possible for me to do so, my son; I have 
become old now, and my limbs are no longer as flexible 
as they were before, and could not scale the precipices I 
have described; nor could you go thither, Monohur, 
without renouncing the prospects of home, affluence, and 
position, perhaps for ever.” 

There was a pause, which waB broken by the Sunyasi 
drawing the attention of his companion to the sound of 
the bell that was tolling in the shrine of Lakshmi- 
Nar&yana. 

(< Ttat is the bathing invitation, my son, and if you go 
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to the spot now you will hear another account of the rivers 
there from the mouth of the Poorohit, very different from 
what you have just heard from me.” 

u What is it ? I should like to hear every account of 
the rivers, to be sure, though I am very unwilling to 
receive any from such a repulsive chatterer as the priest 
there. Don*t you know the story yourself? ” 

"I do; I have heard it before, and will recite to you 
what I have heard. 

“Many, many thousand years ago the Gung6, the 
Brahmapootra, and the Sindhoo were living beings — 
mountain-gods, not unlike the mountaineers to be yet 
seen at the foot of the Snowy Range. Gungfi, was a girl, 
the daughter of Him&van, the sovereign of the mountains, 
and her youthful playmates were Brahmapootra and 
Sindhoo, the former the son of Bruhma, the latter the 
« heir of a neighbouring chief. The children played and 
quarrelled, and made love, a^id grew up together, just as 
other children have done,Jfrnd do to the present day; 
but when Gunga became of a marriageable age her 
parents had a difficulty in deciding which of her two 
lovers should marry her. The father favoured the suit 
of Sindhoo; but the mother liked the son of Bruhmi 
better, and Gunga was partial to her mother's ^choice. 
Old Him&van, however, refused to give way to the pre- 
dilections of either wife or daughter, and though Gung& 
cried till her eyes were red, she made no impression on 
her father. Then said Gunga to herself— ‘ Why stay 
here at all ? I would rather wander all over the earth, 
and even end by drowning myself in the sea, than con* 
tribute to the disappointment and grief of Brahmapootra; ; 
and she hid herself in the cunda for one whole night, jibe 
' Weepers ' representing the tears she shed. w 
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“ On regaining her composure Gungd prepared 
resolutely for her flight. 

“ * If I escape in my present form/ said she to her- 
self, ‘ my fathers people are sure to follow up and find 
me out. I shall change myself into a river and elude 
them/ 

“ She accordingly changed herself into a rivulet which 
ran down the slopes of the mountains and meandered at 
their base, till, after much floundering, she was fairly out 
of her father's domains, when she assumed the form of a 
full-developed stream to sweep adown the plains. 

“ Great was the grief at home when father and mother 
found that their only child was nowhere to be found. 
They blamed each other to begin with, as is usual on 
such occasions, and then sent servants after the fugitive 
in every direction, but all to no purpose. Sindhoo and 
Brahmapootra also started iu search of the missing 
maiden, and emulated with each other in their exertions, 
forgetting their mutual dislikes and differences for the 
time. 

,r ' How shall we go after her, brother ? 9 asked 
Sindhoo. 

“'No one can run faster than a river/ replied 
Brahmfi^pootra, f and if we stream down after her in that 
fashion, each taking a different route, one or other will 
surely be able to overtake her/ 

“ f Right ! ' said Sindhoo, and he rushed headlong 
through the western valleys, washing down rocks and 
tearing up trees by their roots ; while Brahmapootra 
sped with equal vehemence towards the east, through 
Rallies and ravines, sweeping out hills from his course. 

ran the rival lovers in search of the missing fair, 
and the further they went the more furious they became 
in their flow. 
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“‘You have taken a wrong direction, brother/ said 
the mountain-goat to Sindhoo, * and should rectify your 
course/ 

“ 4 In what direction should I rectify it ? ’ asked the 
impetuous youth ; but the goat had commenced browsing 
on the hill-side and would give no reply, whereupon 
Sindhoo turned south-west, not doubting that that was 
the right way to pursue. Swifter and swifter flowed 
the river, and angrier and angrier it became every hour 
on finding that its swiftness was not crowned with suc- 
cess; and in this mood of mind it tumbled headlong 
into the sea. 

“ Brahmapootra had also made great haste in pursuing 
the course adopted by him, and was tearing right through 
untrodden slopes and swamps towards the land of the 
pig-eating Chinese, when the Sunkochil , or white-headed 
' kite, told him that he was toiling wide out of the track. 

“ r Whitherwards should I go then ? * asked he of the 
kite. * 

“ 1 You should double back westward, and, after pass- 
ing a hundred kos or so in that direction, should leave it 
for the south to overtake your beloved/ 

“The bounding torrent doubled back at once with 
such force as to tear down a part of the mountain- 
ramparts of Assam, and then sped through the valley 
westward as vehemently as before, till the kite stopped 
him again above the Garo hills. 

“ f downwards now, my son/ said he, s through the 
fragrant lawns before you, and, if you run fast enough, 
you are sure to overtake Gun g& before she drowns herself 
in the sea/ 

<( Such is the wild story that the priests here have 
related from generation to generation, to account*for the 
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junction of the two rivers at this particular spot, and the 
tolling bell even now commemorates the hour of their 
union, which is the most propitious time for bathing in 
the confluence.” 

“The tale is a singularly beautiful and poetic one,” 
exclaimed Monohur, “and I was just endeavouring to 
jot it down in verse. But I am a more unapt scholar, I 
find, than I thought, and have not been able to follow 
you.” 

Bissonath took up the leaf on which Monohur had 
been scribbling. Only three stanzas were written, which 
may be here translated and immortalised : — 


GUNGl’S FLIGHT. 

A FRAGMENT. 

I. 

Hirmivan, lord of mountain s*rude, 

Where hides t thou thy crystal bower, 
Midst jagged rocks by thunders torn, 

O’er which the leafless cedars tower p 
The home where Gunga laugh’d and play’d, 
Chasing the wild-goat o’er the steep, 

Or shouting with the eagle’s young. 

Or bounding with the torrent’s leap ! 

II. 

A vision bright has cross’d my eyes : 

Methinks I see the mountain-maid. 
Beaming with looks of eager joy, 

Bursting adown the ice-clad glade ; 
Follow’d by hunters young and bold, 

Of noble mien and daring eye, 

Fit lovers of a nymph so fair, 

Who for her love tumultuous vie. 
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III. 

Sindoo, a stripling tall and fair, 

A neighbour’s child the father loves ; 

Pakhiu bold great Brahma's son, 

The mother into rapture moves : 

The maid herself no preference owns, 

For both she feels a sister’s flame ; 

Or, if for one a stronger love, 

She does not know that passion’s name. 
***** 

“ Ah, I also could tag verses in my youth, Monohur,” 
said the Sunyasi, cr illiterate though I be; but the fire 
has long died out of me, and, I may say, the penchant 
for the trade likewise. You too must leave by the poem 
now, I mean for the moment only, and make haste to 
bathe in the confluence as the other devotees are doing, 
or we shall miss the most propitious hour, and may give 
, rise to suspicions also.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 

A few days after the river-bathing at Barni there was a 
great commotion in the little town of Comercolly, in the 
Pubna district, which lies on the banks of the Gorai, 
about thirty miles to the west of the sacred confluence. 
The crime of dacoity may be said to be ono of the national 
institutions of Bengal, and, if the number of cases has 
since decreased, the state of things was very different 
some fifty years ago, when recognised gangs existed 
almost in every district, and threats used openly to be 
sent by them to houseowners that their houses would be 
attacked if security were not purchased by a money- 
payment, to be left at a certain specified place, generally 
the foot of a tree in some unfrequented part of the coun- 
try. Almost all the attacks were projected in the open 
air, aftgr which the conspirators invariably made a 
poojah to Kali, their guardian deity, before starting on 
their expeditions. They always had their mamils and 
ldttee8 with them j but swords, kooralis , and guns were 
more difficult to come at, and were therefore less fre- 
quently used. The lattees referred to were very formid- 
able weapons ; usually, but not always, made of bamboos 
fresh out and made smooth, and often encircled by large 
iron nails put in at irregular intervals, or bound by a 
heavy iron ring at the end. Armed with these clubs the 
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robbers proceeded to the house they intended to attack, 
frequently in a large body, and some four or five hours 
after nightfall; and they always attempted to 'effect their 
entrance by the khirlcec, or back-door, lest the main-door, 
being generally of tough- make, should take a longer 
time to demolish. A continual shouting or yell was 
kept up to dishearten the inmates and their friends> and 
prevent their attempting any opposition, and* after hav- 
ing gained entrance into the house, a strenuous endeavour 
was made to get hold of the master of it, or its mis- 
tress in his absence, threats being held out to the captive 
that he would be burnt with massdls if full information of 
the property in the house were not given. Some general 
rules were also followed for self-preservation in Asking 
the attack, among which were : (1) that, if any of the 
party were known to the people attacked/ such persons 
f ’ never went inside the house, but remained outside of it 
as pickets or ghdntiddrs ; (2) that, immediately after the 
plundering was over, and before the plunderers left ttie 
house, all the lights with them were put out ; and (3) 
that, until fear of discovery had entirely blown over, the 
property plundered was kept buried or otherwise con- 
cealed, while the plunderers themselves remained almost 
apart from each other. 

The attack at Comercolly was on the house of a banker 
named Bharat Coondoo, and was made by a^fterty armed 
mostly with bludgeons. There were also some billhooks, 
or kooralis, with them, to break open the doors and 
strong chests, and the firing of one gun or pistol was 
heard, which principally cowed down all thoughts of ■ 
opposition. 

“ How many are there ? ” asked the master of the 
house of his son. 
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u 0, sir, some thirty or thirty-five/* said the latter in 
reply, ff and the number seems to be increasing.” 

" What ^an we do then to prevent their getting into 
the house ? Their hootings and yells hinder my making 
myself heard by the servants.” s 
"The servants, sir! They have all bolted, and, I 
think* we also had better secrete ourselves.” 

u Do just as you like, then,” said the old man tartly ; 
"I do not move from this place, either for fear of the 
dacoits or in imitation of the servants.” And, by the 
time the dacoits effected their entry into the house, the 
son fairly ensconced within a moorye , or receptacle 
for grain, whither the women had fled before him. 

The spbbers finding the old man by himself laid hands 
on him tq begin with. 

" Where is yoyr money, father ? ” 

“ Money.? There is none in the house now. We sent 
down all our money to Calcutta last week, after receiving 
that threatening letter from you.” 

"You are trifling with us, old man,” said the chief 
robber, sternly, "and that may cost you your life. 
Our spies are everywhere, and we know that nothing 
has been sent out of your house to this moment. Will 
you come^out with your money now ? ” 

<f I have told you already that I have no money here. 
How can I g*je you what I have not ? ” 

The dacoits became very angry ; but the old man stood 
erect and unshaken, and they were obliged to leave him 
commence operations on his property. All the chests 
a ud almirahs in the house were broken open, and their 
contents scattered about — including thdllas, kuttords , 
•^d clothing ; but though they searched every nook and 
Cornep nff money was forthcoming. 

H 
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Getting furious from their ill success, they now 
touched the old man with their torches, and he was 
burnt in several places, but would not cry out in pain. 
Old Coondoo had a great soul in a small body, and even 
the robbers were affected by his uncomplaining anguish. 

“ Go out,” said the women in the moorye to his son, 
u and try to extricate the old man from their hands .” 

“ I can do nothing to help him,” answered the wary 
youth, " but may aggravate his sufferings by attempting 
a rescue. I am best where I am, and will have leisure 
here to ripen my plans.” 

What plans he was ripening was never known. The 
old man still stood his ground without making any dis- 
closures, and the dacoits, having collected together a large 
quantity of household goods, desisted from molesting him. 
further, being anxious to get off with their booty. The 
lumber collected was almost priceless, and the plunderers 
on coming out of tlie house were twitted by their own 
ghdntiddrs pn that score. But there was no time for 
recrimination now, as the villagers were turning out in 
numbers ; and they decamped in a hurry to prevent their 
being pursued. 

“You are a very brave chap indeed,” said the villagers 
to the banker's son, when he came out from Ijis hiding- 
place after the departure of the dacoits. “ You could not, 
of course, think of standing by the old man since you were 
protecting the women ? ” 

" Ah, I could not come'out because my lattee was not 
forthcoming. What could I do among so many men 
without a lattee to strengthen my arm ? ” 

“ Why,” said his better-half, “ your lattee was where it 
is always kept, and is there even now. It did not, of 
coarse, follow you to the moorye to thrust itself^inta y° ur 
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hand.” And there was a general laugh against the 
would-be hero at the happy repartee of his wife. 

The villagers busied themselves greatly in going after 
the dacoits, but none of the persons implicated had been 
recognised owing to their having put out their lights 
immediately after the completion of their crime, and there 
were no traces of them therefore to follow beyond some 
foot-marks, bits of cotton and clothes, broken pettdras, 
wisps of tow, and the like. All these were diligently 
tracked up, but only to the banks of the Gorai, after 
which there were, of course, no marks to pursue. 

Situated almost on the brink of the river here, stands 
the temple of Clmmoondi, or Kali, the guardian deity of 
Comercolly. It was built by a king named Bandeb, at 
a place where he had seen the goddess face to face. The 
king was fond of eating the pdbdd fish, and retained a 
fisherman to procure it fresh for him every day. One day • 
the man was not able to get it, which made the king 
very angry with him, so that he was compelled to seek 
safety in flight. Having escaped to the jungles he prayed 
to Chamoondi for protection, and she appeared to him 
and told him that he would get a supply of the required 
fish every day if he came to fish at a particular spot on 
the riverside that was pointed out to him. The fisher- 
man acted accordingly, and everything went on smoothly 
afterwards for months. 

“ How are you able to bring this particular fish every 
day, in season and out of season ? ” asked the Raj&h's 
favourite wife one day, of the fisherman. 

"0, mother, my life depends upon it. Tour royal 
husband would kill me if I failed to do so.” 

^ Ah, that I understand; but I want to know how you 
m anagelo do it. Where do you get the fish from ? " 
h 2 
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c< I cannot satisfy your curiosity, mother, on that point; 
and you should not force rue to speak of it, if only for 
your husband’s sake.” 

This made the lady suspicious without abating her 
curiosity, and she set a servant over the fisherman to 
watch him. But the goddess Chamoondi was incensed 
that there should be any espionage over one favoured by 
herself, and, assuming a fearful appearance, she seated 
herself on the river-bank when the fisherman approached 
it. Both the fisherman and the servant were equally 
startled by the sight, and the latter ran back as fast as 
his fear permitted him, to apprise his mistress of what he 
had seen. He tottered as he approached her, and would 
have fallen down if the king, who happened to be in the 
apartment at the time, had not seized him by the arm. 

“ What is the matter with you, man ? ” asked the king 
in a rather displeased tone. 

The servant had hardly breath to explain, but even- 
tually succeeded in gasping* out a reply. The tale was not 
long to tell, but was told so hysterically that it had to be 
repeated several times before it could be understood. 

,f I don't expect your majesty to believe in what I have 
said,” urged the man finally, conscious of the strange 
character of the account he had given; u but your majesty 
ma 7 yet see the appearance for yourself, and decide if my 
story be true or otherwise.” 

“ Yes, I must certainly assure myself on that point,” 
answered the king, “ if only to mollify the goddess, should 
she have really got offended with ns j” and he went out 
with his whole Court to the river-bank to appease the 
deity by his submission. 

Chamoondi was easily conciliated, and the fisherman 
was allowed to fish on the spot as before ; and tHfe grateful 
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king raised to the goddess the temple that stands there 
to this day. 

“ I did not expect to find you here ! ” exclaimed 
Babajee Bissonath, who was performing his devotions at 
this shrine., and was somewhat taken aback by the sudden 
appearance of a half-masked man before him who seemed 
to have something important to tell him. “Do you want 
anything with me ? 33 

tC I have only this letter to deliver to you, or I would 
not have intruded.” 

“A letter ? From whom ? 93 

“Road it; I shall wait till you have done so.” 

The Sunyasi glanced over the billet hurriedly and 
looked up with wondering eyes. 

“You know what this letter speaks of?” 

“Ido” 

“ What is your opinion of the enterprise it refers to ? ” 

“ It has its risks ; but the cause is good, and the men 
engaged in it are stout and brave.” 

“ Ah ! I have heard stories to the same effect before, 
and am only surprised at my own weakness in having 
suffered myself to be gulled by them. But I won’t en- 
danger you by detaining you longer. You had a hand in 
the dacoity here, I suppose, and must be eager to escape? ” 

“ 0, that is not a matter of much moment to mo. You 
know that I cannot be easily taken. But if you have no 
further orders for me there is no need for my running 
any risk at all and shortly after the gallop of a tattoo 
heard outside, though in what direction it went the 
Sunyasi was not able to determine. 

All the perpetrators of the dacoity had escaped out of 
the city Jay this time ; but the Ghat Daroga was yet on 
the look out for them. He was watching the river with 
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particular care, and, when on the third day after the 
event he saw a boat passing down with a number of men 
on board, his suspicions were easily aroused. 

“ Ha ! they must all be in that boat, I fancy, for it 
seems to be very crowded and the boat being stopped 
twenty-one persons were found in it, having with them a 
pistol, a billhook, flints, powder, and shots for the pistol, 
and a number of luttees. 

“ Whither bound, friends ? and on what errand ? ” 

“ 0, we are going to take up a boat of ours which has 
sunk further down in the river ” 

“Take up a boat with luttees , pistol, powder, a nd 
shots ?” 

" There are goods in that boat, and some persons must 
be left behind to protect them.” 

u Ah, that is rather well- said. But are there no goods 
. in this boat also ? I must open your bundles to see. 0 
goodness ! what are these ? Two silver builds , a gold 
hdn&lec , a silver bank, so many thdllds , lotahs , and kuU 
touts ; a load of dhotis and do'puttns also; and, what have 
we here again ? a c/dmchd and a bunch of plantains 
even— I suppose for the happy few who are to watch over 
the boat that is to be recovered ? They must eat some- 
thing of course, if only to prevent them from falling 
asleep on their watch, and why not plantains V * 

The Daroga grinned, as policemen only know how to 
grin. The dacoits were all captured, all with the excep- 
tion of their chief, who had escaped, none knew in what 
way. The property which had been carried off by them 
was also wholly recovered, owing to their having had no op- 
portunity to secrete any portion of it ; and all Comercolly 
sent up a howl of joy, and sang pmans in the ‘Ddrogd’s 
praise. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HOOKED AGAIN. 

It was a late hour in the evening/ when Monohur and 
the Sunyasi came back to their lodgings at Comercolly, 
after having wandered all over the town in the sweltering 
heat. 

“ I am fearfully knocked up with fatigue ! ” exclaimed 
the former, “and would go to bed at once, Babajee, if 
you have no objection to it ? ” 

“ But surely not without taking a morsel of food, my 
son?” 

“ 0, I don't think I shall be able to swallow anything 
at present. I have had too much of excitement the 
whole day, and what I want now is rest and rest only.” 

“ Then you won't sleep well either,” said the Sunyasi, 
i( for sleep under excitement is sure to be visited by bad 
dreams. t Come, let us sit in the open air awhile, till you 
have recovered your composure, and then you cau eat 
or go to sleep as you like best;” and he spread out 
a mat on the grass before their door, on which they 
both lay down lazily, one at least being rather drowsily 
inclined. 

“ The sun was very hot to-day, BabSjee, and that 
accounts for my unwonted weariness. I was never before 
so excited or knocked up.” 

H Shall I give you a dose of medicine then to brace up 
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your nerves, or reserve what I have to say to you till 
to-morrow?” 

“What do you mean, Babajee? Have you got any 
news from home to tell me?” 

“ No, my son ; but I have something else to speak of 
which the open air is the best place to reveal in.” 

“ It must be about the dacoity here then, I suppose. 
Have you any further information in regard to it ?” 

“No, not much. What do you want to know about 
it? and how does it concern either you or me?” 

“0, it does not concern us of course in the least; but 
I heard them say that all the dacoits have not been cap- 
tured, though the Daroga affects that not more than one 
man, if any at all, has escaped him; and I should like to 
know the truth about it.” 

“It is hardly a matter worth troubling our heads 
about, Monoliur. Twenty-one men have been taken, and 
if thirty-five men were concerned in the business, as 
Bharat Coondoo’s son assorts, there should be fourteen 
yet at large. I think, however, that the Darogd is more 
likely to be right in his reckoning than the young Coon- 
doo, who did not show himself anywhere while the 
plundering was going on. What I know for certain is 
this only, that the leader of the gang has $ot been 
captured.” 

“ What makes you say that, Babdjee ? How can you 
be certain on that point?” 

I have reason to know it, my son, because I met 
with the man at the temple of Ch&moondi, and did not 
see him afterwards among the twenty-one men who were 
brought in.” 

“Ton met him? Why, you astonish me. What 
business had you with him, or he with vou ?” * 
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“ He only came to deliver a letter to me, and I may as 
well tell you that he is the Ghafct&l Baboo we know of, 
who helped us in the burglary at Bona Ghat, and took 
so distinguished a part afterwards as ray scout in the 
Narkelberiah affair. But of course this is between you 
and me. Our knowledge of him must on no account be 
spoken of, or we shall be getting into trouble for matters 
with which we have no concern” 

“ I understand you, Babajee, and shall be very careful. 
But what is this letter you have received through him?” 

“It was about that that I wanted to spoak to you, 
Monohur. It refers to another rising against the English 
power in another part of the country, and invites me to 
join it. Would you like to make one with me ?” 

“I would do anything to please you, Babajee; and 
you know already that I have no penchant for the 
English name. But I have had no tidings from homo 
for a long time, and I am really very anxious to go back 
to my mother.” 

“ Ah, you hesitate to take part in such business again, 
I see, and I don't disapprove of your prudence certainly. 
I only thought you had devoted yourself to the good 
cause, otherwise I would not have asked you at all.” 

“ You have misunderstood me completely, Babajee, I 
assure you. Can I not go back to Bona Ghat for once 
only and then join you afterwards in the enterprise ?” 

“ If you consult your own safety, my son, you should 
not go to Bona Ghdt at all at present ; and, as for the 
good cause, it will not wait for the best recruit. The 
time has not arrived for you to see your mother ; you 
will be captured the moment you get there. You have 
or ^y to # decide whether you will go with me, or hie to the 
Tirthasthans by yourself alone ? 1 
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“ No, no j if I cannot go to my mother I will not 
desert you. But must I not ask in what direction you 
go, and what this new scheme is?” 

“ You shall know all about it, my son. First read the 
letter itself, for it is very brief, and I shall then tell you 
everything more that I know on the subject yet.” 

' The sleepiness of Monohur had loft him a good while 
already, and he had a long conversation with the Sunyasi 
in the night ; and early the next morning the two tra- 
vellers were seen going out of the town, equipped as 
palmers, just as they had entered it. It is hardly neces- 
sary for us to follow them through all their wanderings. 
It will be sufficient simply to record that they were seen 
about two months after at a place named Nirsa; on the 
Grand Trunk Koad, in the district of Manbhoom. 

“We have now* to go straight south to reach our 
* destination,” said the Sunyasi. 

“And a weary route it seems to be,” murmured 
Monohur, “seeing that there is nothing but hills and 
jungles around us.” 

“ Yes, my son, the route is a very dreary and mono- 
tonous one, as you observe,” replied the Sunyasi $ “ but, 
since we cannot make it more pleasant by our grumblings, 
we had best get onwards as patiently as we may.” 

“ But night is approaching, father,” said Monohur. 
“ We must rest somewhere now at all events.” 

u Let us hasten our pace then, that we may reach the 
temple of Mudden Gopal in time,” Baid the Suny&si, 
“ for we shall get no other resting-place here I am sure f 
and they hurried on till the temple of Mudden Gopal 
was reached. 

It was a beautiful stone temple, situated on the side 
of a tank of great sanctity, and the lodging-huts for 
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pilgrims were scattered all around it in numbers. The 
story current at the place is that the tank and the temple 
were both made by a Rajah named Duryodhon, who was 
cured of leprosy on this spot. He had been a great 
sinner and was afflicted by a most inveterate type of the 
disease. The kobirajes and rojahs consulted by him 
were unable to do anything to alleviate his misery, and 
liis Tirthas to sacred shrines were equally ineffectual, 
though he visited many of them. At last, when he was 
passing this way, an old woman of the neighbourhood 
pointed out to him a small eunda , beside which an 
undistinguished round stone was quartered. 

“ Great, 0 king, is the might of Mudden Gopal, and 
if you dip yourself in that eunda there you may perhaps 
be wholly cleansed and healed.” 

The Rajah tried the ounda accordingly, and the experi- 
ment was very successful, for he was completely healed 
within a few days ; and, being grateful for the favour 
conferred on him by the deity, he amplified the eunda 
into a tank and built a stone temple on its side to accom- 
modate the god. The god is no longer so undistinguished 
as he was in the past, for the round stone is now almost 
wholly encompassed by gold and precious stones; and 
the tanjf remains and has the reputation of being a 
cleanser of sins, though its miraculous ulcer-healing 
virtue has since been lost or exhausted, 

"Well, we had better take up our abode in the hut 
at the foot of that rock there/' said Monohur. "I see 
that the stone is largely sculptured, and should like to 
examine the figures carved on it by the streaming 

Moonlight.” 

“I agree/' said the Suny&si; "the hut occupies a 
secludecl site, and will suit us nicely. . The sculpture on 
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the rock represents the story of Prahlad and Hiranya 
Kasyapa, -which the temple-priest will relate to you for 
a dumree” 

"As if you could not do it as well, Babajee? ” 

"No, my son, not this night, surely; for I have to 
make many arrangements here before we proceed further, 
and must have some time to myself to get through my 
work.” 

Monohur cast a reproachful glance at the Sunyasi by 
way of reply; but, his curiosity being excited, he did 
not tarry to waste more words with him. The figures 
cut on the rock, ho could see, were those of a man -lion 
tearing to pieces the body of an asoor of tremendous 
size, in the presence of a boy of ten or twelve years ; 
and the priest was already explaining the myth to the 
people who had congregated around him at the temple- 
door. 

" The giant,” said the priest, “ had by his austerities 
extorted a boon from Matfadeva, which he regarded as 
equivalent to a gift of immortality. He would not die, 
said the deity*s words of assurance, either by the hand 
of god, man, or beast; not on the earth, water, or air; 
not either in the day, or in the night. f I am indestruc- 
tible then/ said the daitya in his pride , € just as jnuch as 
the gods themselves/ and this made him insufferably 
arrogant. He now spoke of the gods with contempt, 
and especially of Mudden Gop&l, because his son, Prahl&d, 
was devotedly attached to the worship of that divinity* 
The father tried to school his son to a different faith, 
and, failing in that, endeavoured to do away with him. 
Ee was hurled down from a hill, but was uninjured; 
placed on a burning pyre, but the fire would not scathe 
him ; thrown into the sea, but the waves threw him back 
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on the shore ; trampled over by an elephant, but without 

being hurt in the least. 

“ < How hast thou escaped such trials, boy ? * 

“ ‘ J3y the favour of Muddcn Gopal, my constant 

protector.^ 

« < Where is he then ? I see nothing before me but a 
ball of stone/ 

<f f He is everywhere, and present at all times/ 

« ( Shall I find him in this crystal pillar ? 9 asked the 
king, pointing mockingly to an architectural ornament 
of his palace which stood nearest to him. 

ff < Yes/ said the boy, ‘ for nothing is or can be without 

him/ 

« The tyrant shattered the pillar with one stroke of 
his battle-axe, when out darted from it a terrific figure, 
bearing the general semblance of a man, but the face and 
foreclaws of a lion. Hiranya Ivasyapa was seized by the * 
monster, placed on his thigh, and torn to pieces. . The 
assailant was neither god, man, nor beast ; his victim 
was destroyed neither on the earth, sea, nor aii ; he was 
torn to pieces at twilight, which is neither day noi 
night/ 1 

" But, 0, sir ! ” exclaimed Monohur, who now remem- 
bered having often heard the story in his childhood from 
his mother, “ was it not Vishnu who assumed the form of 
a inan-lion to destroy the infidel ? ” 

“ Yes, my son ; but you must not get confounded by 
names, for the gods have each a thousand names, and 
Vishnu and Mudden Gopal are one.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FOREST RISING. 

The Jungle Mahals embrace a wide expanse of territory, 
of some sixty miles in length and eight in breadth, lying 
between the Bengal district of Midnapore and the semi- 
independent State of Rcwah. The soil is rocky, and 
overspread with thick forests, which are well-nigh im- 
pervious in several places. The Zemindars are called 
" Rajahs ” by their ryots; but their ancestors were all 
freebooters, and the ryots their banditti. Peace was a 
thing unknown among them, for they were always either 
quarrelling with each other* or raiding into the countries 
contiguous to their own. So long as they were in power 
they were strong enough to keep all outside depredators 
in check in their direction ; and it was not till they were 
weakened by their internal feuds that the Mahratt&s were 
able to raid into Bengal. 

One of the most troublesome of these robber-chiefs was 
the Elijah of Dhulbhoora, whose territory was contiguous 
to Midnapore. The rule in Dhulbhoom had always been 
for the son of the Pat Rani , or the Raj&h's first wife, to 
succeed to the Raj ; but the practice was set aside by the 
British Government when it decided, on the death of 
Rajah Vikram Narayan, that his eldest son, Rughoo N&th 
Sing, who was the son of his second wife, should succeed 
to the estate. The Bhoomij , or the people of the 'JBhoom, 
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did not accept this decision loyally, and gave audible 
expression to their discontent. 

“What business has the British Government,” they 
cried, “ to interfere with our laws and customs ? Can 
we not defend them like men, and should we not do 
so ? ” 

“ Will you swear loyalty to me, then ? ” exclaimed 
Lakshman, the son of the Pat Rani, who was seated in 
their midst at the foot of a tree. “ If you do, and obey 
me, behold I am ready to oppose tooth and nail, and 
break down, the English power.” 

The Bhoomij swore fidelity and obedience to Laksh- 
man with great eagerness, and he was easily persuaded 
to believe that they were prepared for action, which in 
reality they were not. It takes a long time for grumbling 
and discontent to develope into treason ; but this the 
aspirant chief did not understand. 

“ You are going to expose yourself to great danger, if 
not to certain destruction,” said an* old, white-headed 
priest to Lakshman. “ First be sure of your men before 
you declare yourself.” 

“They have sworn to obey me, and I have pledged 
myself to fight for our independence. What can either 
do more P God will not abandon us in such a cause, and 
a priest, of all others, should not endeavour to dissuade 
me from it.” 

The attempt was a mad one, but Lakshman’s heart was 
on fire, and he was unable to control himself ; and so the 
foresters rushed recklessly into the abyss of danger with- 
out any preparation adequate to the occasion. The result 
Was as might have been expected. Very few of the 
Bhoomij adhered to their chief to th$ last; and an in- 
terval ftf great anxiety was followed by a surprise, and 
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Lakshman, being run down, was captured and thrown 
into prison. 

“ He has been severely wounded, and cannot survive 
long,” observed several of the people now in dismay. 

“ That is truth indeed, and the greater the shame on us 
that it is so,” replied many others ; and they all began 
to regret that they had not joined the cause heart and 
soul, as they had promised. 

The men got infuriated when Lakshman died; and 
Rughoo Nath Sing, the Government nominee, dying a 
short time after, there was a general and well-matured 
rising throughout the Bhoora in support of Gunga Nara- 
yan, Lakshman's son. The ostensible cause of this fully- 
developed rebellion was the oppression practised on the 
ryots by Madhub Sing, the Dewan of Rughoo Nath, who 
had undertaken the management of the Raj during the 
minority of Rughoo Nath's son. Gunga Narayan de- 
cided on overturning the administration of Madhub to 
begin with, and se*en thousand foresters stood arrayed 
on his side. 

The same old man who had before dissuaded Lakshman 
from hurrying heedlessly into rebellion, was now similarly 
at the elbow of his son. 

“ 0, my son,” said he, “ take heed what you do. The 
English are sure to uphold the Dewan’s authority, and, if 
they capture you, will they not repeat on you the treat- 
ment your father received at their hands ? ” 

“ Be it so,” said the young man, proudly, “ Our fate 
is with the gods. But the son of Lakshman must not 
hesitate at such an hour to avenge his father's death if 
he can.” 

“The young chief is right,” roared out the fehoomij 
by whom he was encircled, “ Let us, at least, sm&ke out 
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M&dhub from his lair, and offer him up as a sacrifice to 
the shade of our deceased master, in whose capture he 
was chiefly instrumental \ ” and they went and attacked 
Madhub in the Rdjbdree , and got hold of him. 

“ What ^jahall we do with our prisoner now ? " asked 
Gunga Narayan of the vengeful spirits around him ; and 
some suggested that he should bo put into prison, others 
that he should be blinded, others again that he should be 
decapitated. 

At this moment the mother of Gunga Narayan, Laksh- 
rnan's widow, came out to the spot, with dishevelled hair 
and the face of a Rakshasi, and in a peremptory voice 
demanded to be heard. 

“ I am a soldier’s widow and a soldier's mother/' said 
she, “ and have come out to make a request to you which 
you must not refuse. The English have no business to 
be in our country, far less to interfere with and upset our 
time-honoured customs and institutions. How happens 
it that they are able to do so with inqffcniity ? It is not 
that they are really stronger than we are, but that our 
gods have got offended with us for our neglect of them. 
Carry your captive, then, to the hills, before the shrine 
of Rankini, and drench her temple-floor with his blood. 
When the gods are propitiated you will easily drive the 
pale-faces from your fatherland." 

The proposal was received with a burst of applause, 
and the victim was carried uproariously to the shrine of 
Rankini. Gunga Narayan smote him with his battle- 
rs, after which all the other chiefs who had joined him 
pierced the victim successively with their spears, by which 
all became equally implicated in his death; and 
over the blood of the slain they swore to free Dhulbhoom 
from thefEnglish yoke. 


1 
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The country was now at the mercy of Gung& Narayan; 
and ho took formal possession of the palace of his ances- 
tors, from which he was proclaimed Rajah, which of itself 
brought him a considerable accession of strength, while 
his agents went out far and wide to collect together all 
the disaffected people of Bengal, for one united effort to 
sweep out foreign domination from the land. Among 
the recruits thus brought in were Kharga. Bah&door and 
the Sunyasi, and by them stood the old priest before 
spoken of as having dissuaded both Lakshman and 
GungaNarayan from committing themselves into treason, 
but who was now as enthusiastic in the good cause 
as any other person present, although he could barely 
stagger about where the rest were stalking with loftiness 
and pride. 

The Government authorities were now seriously 
alarmed, and preparations were made in haste to put 
down Jho insurrection. Three regiments of Native In- 
fantry and eight guns were sent to operate against them, 
under the lead of Capt. Williamson, a young officer of 
great promise. But the difficulties they had to encounter 
were many. There were no roads to go by, and the 
cart-tracks, which were the only roads, were in some 
places mere ruts, and in others so overgrown wjtli jungle 
that it was more easy to get lost among them than to 
thread them out successfully ; and it was with much 
trouble, therefore, that the guns and ammunition could 
be moved forward. 

The insurgents were in great spirits. They were com- 
manded in chief by Gunga N&rayan, assisted by a council 
of leaders which included both the Suny&si and Kharga 
Bahadoor. The youth aud handsome appearance of the 
latter made him a great favourite with the wild jungle* 
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races, and his reckless daring was spoken of with praise 
even by their veteran chieftains. The force mustered 
together was not less than fifteen thousand in tale, and 
Gunga Narayan was in daily expectation of being joined 
by another equally strong party from Jushpore. It was 
an honest expression of opinion, therefore, of Subadar 
Rahamut Khan to Capt. Williamson, that if he did not 
attack the insurgents quickly he would not be able to 
defeat them easily; and Capt. Williamson made every 
effort to act in accordance with the advice. 

The English forces were hurried through the forests to 
confront the enemy, and came up to a pool of water re- 
markable for nothing in particular but a high curtain of 
shrubs around it. In advance were Subadar Rahamut 
Khan and Capt. Williamson, who peered cautiously about 
them as they went along, and in a short time they wero 
near enough to discover, through the gaps of the jungly 
screen, the disposition of the insurgent army on the Other 
side of the pool. The bronzed countenances, short 
beards, and dark, staring eyes of the foresters gave them 
a strange, and not unwarlike appearance ; but they be- 
trayed no discipline to speak of, and were miserably 
urmed, and most of them were seen lying down, as if 
much fatigued, on the ground. 

“ They are savage to look at, Subadfir,” said Capt. 
Williamson, “but I don’t think they will stand to fight 

with us.” 

“It is not likely that they will,” replied the officer 
a ddressed ; “ but still our best course is to fall on them 
suddenly, so as to surprise and startle them, and then 
^ e y are sure to disperse, without waiting for a second 

attack.” 

®°th Capt. Williamson and the Subadar were, how- 
i 2 
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ever, mistaken. The Bhoomij were indeed taken by 
surprise, but showed no wish to fly, and the fighting was 
maintained with an intensity of bravery which their op- 
ponents had certainly not expected, and by none more 
so than by a party of youthful warriors acting under the 
personal direction of Kharga Bahadoor. 

“ They have stolen a march on us/ 1 cried that young 
leader, “and have taken us unawares; but let each man 
do his duty boldly, and the disadvantage will be quickly 
remedied.” And his followers, thus encouraged, renewed 
the struggle with great zeal and energy. 

But the fight was still unequal, and to a considerable 
extent one-sided, as it had been, in fact, almost from the 
commencement, owing to the absolute impossibility of 
silencing the English guns ; and Gunga Narayan, who 
had been watching the exertions of his men with great 
anxiety, saw that they were being beaten back almost at 
every point. 

<f All is not over yet, I5ut shortly will be,” said he, 
“unless we can stop the firing of those infernal machines. 
The enterprise is a dangerous one. Will you undertake 
it, Kharga Bahadoor ? ” 

“ You honour me much by asking, and I appreciate 
your kindness/* 

“ But do you appreciate the danger of the attempt, 
likewise ? I must not wheedle you on to an attack with- 
out pointing out the peril of it.” 

“ I know how to die, and you have warriors enough to 
replace me.” 

“I deny the latter statement emphatically, my young 
friend : but hasten if you must go ; there is no time to 
lose.” 

Kharga Bahadoor did go up against the £uns with 
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some thirty men; but, though the onset was dashing, 
their efforts were fruitless. They were beaten back again 
and again every time they rallied, and their final repulse 
led to the utter rout of the forest army, which filled the 
mind of Gunga Narayan with despair. 

The consequence of the defeat was the desertion of the 
chiefs by almost all their followers, which obliged them 
to take refuge in the hills. 

<e Will you submit now ? ” asked the Sunyasi of Gunga 
Narayan, who was seething in white rage. 

“ Submit? Never! Let them catch me in the toils 
and kill me.” 

“ Why not go to the Larka Koles then, and try to 
raise them ? They like the English rule as little as we 
do.” 

“ You say well,” said Gunga Narayan, suddenly buoyed 
up with new hopes. u I should not fall without another 
effort surely.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

REBELLION IN THE KOLEHAN, AND HOW IT WAS EXTINGUISHED. 

Within a week after tlie defeat at Dhulbhoom, Gunga 
Narayan, with the remnants of his party, had repaired to 
the Kolehan, and had lost no timo in opening the necessary 
negotiations with its native chieftains. 

The Koles are a numerous people, occupying all the 
country from the jungles of Rdmgurh and Haz&reebagh 
to the confines of Gangpore and Sirgoojah. They are 
naturally very inoffensive, but are exceedingly impressible, 
and get easily excited, if any attempt be made to oppress 
them. The tribal division^ among them are many, the 
Larkas being held to bo among the most valiant. The 
quarrel of these with the British Government was that 
the authority of the Rajpoot Zemind&rs over them, which 
they had always repudiated, was upheld by the Govern- 
ment, which had led to their own Mankis , or chiefs, being 
displaced to make room for Sikh and Mahotnedan adven- 
turers, who held many of their villages in farm* This 
was regarded as insufferable tyranny by them; and 
Gunga N&rayan had no difficulty in inducing them 
to make common cause with him against the English 
power. There was, however, one peculiar obstacle to 
get over which required much tact to deal with, as 
being nothing more or less than a question of pre- 
cedence. The Lark&s had their own leaders, the 
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Mankis, and would not accept the command-in-chief of 
Gunga Narayan. 

“ My brother is welcome amongst us,” said the Kole 
spokesman to Gungd Narayan, in a perfectly friendly 
tone, (< and we are very willing indeed to join him against 
the common enemy. But a Larkii never receives orders 
from any but his own chief ; we shall march under our 
Mankis only.” 

“ But there must be a directing head somewhere, my 
friends,” expostulated Gunga Narayan. " Separate, 
distinct commands would inevitably lead to confusion 
and discomfiture.” 

“ Then why not make one of our leaders the chief ? 
The Larka is a terrible warrior, and he despises the 
barkings of the English cur quite as much as my brother 
can.” 

“ I know,” replied Gunga Narayan, " that the Larka # 
is strong and valiant. But, 0, my brother, the white 
men are sorcerers, and require artifice as much as valour 
to subdue them ; and your tribe is too honest and open- 
hearted to circumvent their wiles and deceit.” 

The Larka was pleased, but would not give up the 
point of contention so easily, and there was a short silence 
before he replied. 

u My brother is a great warrior,” said he, “ and we 
have the greatest confidence in him. But he must prove 
to us that he is fit to lead us in war before we submit to 
accept his command. We are at feud now with the 
Thdkoor of Khars&wan, a Rajpoot forced on us by the 
Government. The fellow is wily, as our brother says the 
English are. Let my brother lead us against him, and 
when he is able to defeat and humiliate him we shall 
willingly accept his lead against the English power.” 
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ft That is a very fair offer,” exclaimed Kharga Bah&door. 
u Let us demolish the Thakoor of Kharsawan first. We 
shall have ample time afterwards to make a joint move 
against our foreign oppressors.” 

But the conquest of the Thakoor was easier to plan 
than to achieve. His fortress was too strong to be taken 
by a rabble army, and he refused to movo out to give 
them battle. 

u The Thakoor is a great chief, and has a wide-spread 
renown. Why does he remain cooped up within stone 
walls then when his enemies are calling on him to come 
out to meet them ? 99 asked Kharga Bahadoor of the 
Sunyasi. 

“ The Rajpoot is indeed as powerful as you say, my 
son ; but he is knowing also. There is no need for the 
exhibition of his valour at present. Ho expects to 
weary ns out here before he will take the trouble to 
attack us.” 

Kharga Bahadoor looked discontented and vexed. He 
had anticipated an open fight, for which he was ready at 
all times ; but there seemed to be no chance of coming 
to that immediately. The Bhoomij were crowding at the 
foot of the fort, but the fort was too careless to observe 
what was going on at its base. 

At this moment a window of the edifice was thrown 
open, and obscured by the burly figure of the Thakoor 
making its appearance there to hold a parley with his 
enemies. 

“ Ha ! foresters and barbarians ! 99 exclaimed the chief, 
“what mean ye by mustering here in such numbers 
at the foot of my fort ? And what is it ye want of 
me?” 

t( Our first demand of you,” said the irascible 41 Gung^ 
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Narayan, “ is that you surrender your fort to us, and 
yourself with it.” 

“ Indeed ! ” replied the Thakoor, with a scornful 
laugh, ff do you really ask so little of me ? And may I 
inquire wily I should surrender myself or my fort to you 
so complaisantly ? ” 

“ Because you cannot do otherwise,” cried out the 
Sunyasi. “ We have the means of capturing both if you 
resist.” 

“ Try to do so then, by all means. My castle is surely 
worth fighting for to me.” 

“ Do you refuse to surrender then ? ” asked Gunga 
Narayan in a peremptory tone. “We want a definite 
and straightforward reply.” 

“Well, I may say that I do; may I not?” observed 
the Thakoor, sneoringly in return, “ Don't you see that 
I need do nothing but close this window to defend myself 
against your terrible resentment; and has any warrior 
ever surrendered himself, or his fort, under such circum- 
stances ? Be off, yo dogs, from my place, or I will pelt 
ye off with stones.” 

Saying this he closed the window as abruptly as he had 
opened it, which left his enemies no alternative but to 
attack tlje place. But the valour of tho Bhoomij and the 
Koles made no impression on the rock-walls of the 
fortalice ; and, though they went round and round on 
all sides, they could discover no inlet that could easily 
he broken into. A chaos of rocks, surrounded by dense 
masses of virgin forest, begirt the castle on every side, 
and the assailants seemed almost entangled within the 
labyrinth into which they had penetrated. 

“Well, what are we to do now?” asked Gungd 
Narayafi of his counsellors in despair. 
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“ Nothing immediately,” answered the Suny&si. “ Let 
us rest here for the night as well as we may. To-morrow 
morning we must get ladders ready to scale the rocks 
with.” 

“That is indeed,” exclaimed Kharga Bahadoor, “a 
very happy thought ! And then we shall get into the 
fort and settle with the garrison easily.” 

“Yes, when we are there,” replied Gunga Narayan, 
rather peevishly. “ The idea is a good one, and ought to 
be worked out ; but it will not be a very easy matter to 
give effect to it, I fear.” 

They lay that night on the uplands and irregular 
meadows that surrounded the fort, but got up with 
alacrity at daybreak to carry out their plan. The morning 
was faultless, except that it was unusually cold, and the 
trees were roaring to the north-wind. The ladders were 
prepared quickly, there being no lack of timber or osier- 
bands at tho place ; but it took them four good hours to 
fix them, after which several of the stout Larkas began to 
get up by them, and were accompanied by Gunga 
Narayan and the other chiefs. But even the women and 
children of the fort turned out now to repel the assailants ; 
and they showed great adroitness and activity in pouring 
doW brickbats and stony fragments on them* 

“ Good ! ” exclaimed the Th&koor, who superintended 
the defensive operations in person ; “ this scaling should 
cost them dear at any rate, and, if they are able to get 
up eventually, why, we have enough of warriors here to 
receive them.” 

“ It is very improbable, my son, that they will reach 
us,” drily observed an old woman, who was trying to 
unfasten a huge mass of rock from its base, almost at the 
side of the chief ; and, succeeding in lifting out tile mass, 
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she dexterously directed its descent right on Gunga 
Ndrdyan, whom she had especially marked out for 
destruction. The fall of the rock drowned both the 
roar of the wind and the yells of the attacking party, 
and a fear fell on the latter when they saw their chief 
lying crushed beneath its weight. 

Everything was now in confusion, both in the fort and 
out of it, and the invaders ran off in different directions, 
not knowing whither, and scarcely understanding where- 
fore. Kharga Bahadoor, the Sunyiisi, and some of tho 
Mankis endeavoured to rally the fugitives, but in vain. 

“ It is only the loss of one man,” exclaimed the first, 
“ and surely we have other warriors hero to replace him.” 

But the palladium of the Bhoomij was gone, and they 
showed no further appetite for the fight; and the Larkas, 
who had not been able to effect anything against the 
Thakoor hitherto, took it for granted that he was not to 
be conquered. 

“ I send you the head of Gunga Ndrdyan,” wrote the 
Thdkoor of Kharsdwan to the English commander. 
"Will yon make me a Rajah now, as I have so long 
besought the Government, or will you leave me to become 
one?” 

They # made him a Raj Ah Bahadoor by return of post; 
and, the confederacy against the Government having 
broken np, Bissondth and Monohur were obliged to 
assume their old names and decamp. 

" Whither now ? ” asked Monohur of his guide. 

"To the Tirthasthans you spoke of. Men in our 
circumstances have no other refuge to fly to.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A MOTHER* S DISTRESS. 

Leaving the discomfited warriors to follow their solitary 
wanderings the reader has now to return with ns to their 
old homes, which the march of events had not hitherto 
allowed us to revisit. 

It was a long time before the mystery of the burglary 
in the Zemindar’s house was sufficiently explained to be 
understood by his mother. The hints of the Surburakar, 
• that Monohur was probably himself at the bottom of the 
whole affair, had staggered, but not convinced her, for a 
mother does not so easily surrender her own impressions 
of an only son. But things began to look very ugly 
when Monohur was nowhere to be found. Why did he 
not come home from his morning excursion, as before ? 
Where could he he lurking ? Had anything happened to 
him ? The mother's heart was torn with anguish and 
misery by her doubts and fears ; and bitter, bitter were 
the complaints she made of the unkindness of her son. 

“ Why was Monohur harassing her in that manner ? ” 
asked she. (f Why was so much weight laid on her 
shoulders ? Why was she alone to be so miserable while 
others equally placed in life were so happy ? ” 

As we all complain in our misery, regarding ourselves 
to be the most unhappy of all beings, so complained the 
heavy-laden mother of her fate. 
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<f Every body has deserted me ! ” cried slio in her 
agony ; ff else would not Monoliur have left me and 
evanished from my sight. I wish I could die now, for I 
have nothing more to live for. 0 God, have pity on me, 
for my burden is getting much heavier than lean bear ! ” 
Her repinings were at their height when the Sur- 
burakar approached her apartment one morning to 
announce something that had happened which ho con- 
sidered it of importance for her to know. He looked 
embarrassed as ho entered the room, for he was doubtful 
how the information he had to communicate might affect 
a mind already overborne by its fears. 

“ But there is no help for it/* murmured he to himself. 
u She must be told of everything as it turns up, that under 
present circumstances being by far the best course to 
follow and he stood his ground firmly to do his devoir. 

“ What is the matter, Nilkant? ” asked the lady, almost • 
starting from her seat the moment her eyes fell on her 
Surburakar. “ Wliat do you mean by gliding into my 
room in that pondering mood ? ” 

“0, mother, I come only to announce that our servant 
Seeboo Sing, who was endeavouring to escape from this 
place, has been captured by one of our chowkeydars, 
with a bundle on his head.” 

et Has he been caught with any portion of the property 
that has been missing ? and does ho know where 
Monohur now is ? " 

“ I had no time to make any inquiries myself, lady. 
The chowkeydar is bragging so much of what he has 
achieved that no one else has any chance of being heard. 
But they are bringing up both the captor and his captive 
hither, and you will know everything from their own 
lips presently.” 
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The chowkeydar’s story, relieved of its verbiage, was 
this : — A comrade of his, named Mirza Sheban Beg, had 
occasion, to proceed from Thannah Ghyeghatty to 
Jagoolea, and took a coolie to carry his baggage. They 
started together and drank spirits freely at the different 
grog-shops on the road, and Sheban Beg became so 
much the worse for it that the chowkeydar, in passing by 
the same road a short time after, saw him lying on the 
way-side naked and insensible. As the baggage and the 
coolie were not there he went forward in search of them, 
and, after a hard run, came up to a man who was carry- 
ing a bundle on his head, who, on being challenged, 
dropped the bundle and made off towards the rice-fields 
to effect his escape. But the chowkeydar ran like a 
greyhound after a deer, and soon caught him by the 
throat; and here were both the greyhound and the deer. 

* "Was the bundle dropped by the man identified with 
the baggage of Mirza Sheban Beg ? " asked Nilkant. 

“No; for the man I got hold of was not the coolie 
engaged by my comrade, but the Zemindar's servant, 
Seeboo” 

“ Well, what did ho say to you ? Did he say why he 
was running away ? " 

“ He uttered a tissue of mere lies and contradictions, 
saying successively, that the bundle on his head did not 
belong to him ; that it did belong to him in one way, 
having been confided to his keeping by the person to 
whom it belonged; and that he did not care to tell any- 
thing more about it to me." 

“ All this has nothing to do with our affair, Nilkant," 
said the Zeminddr's mother impatiently. “ Does Seeboo 
Sing now say why he was running away hence, and 
where his master has gone to ? ” 
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“ 0 mother ! 55 said the ehowkeydar, taking out the 
answer from the Surburakar 5 s mouth, “I was coming 
presently to those very points, for I opened Seeboo’s 
bundle by force on finding his answers to be so evasive 
and unsatisfactory, and what should I see in it but 
several silver articles which could not possibly have 
belonged to him, such as a silver tumbler, a silver recab , 
a silver pandtm, and the like. ( To whom do these 
articles belong ? 5 asked I of him, and he answered, 
f To my master. 5 f How then come they to be in your 
possession instead of being in his house ? 5 * He has left 

them with me . 9 ‘ Wherefore should he have done so ? 

He has plenty of places in his own house to put them in.* 
f He is not in his own house at present, and that is the 
reason that I also am going away from it. 5 ( Where is he 
now then ? 5 ‘ How can I say ? I was not asked to watch 
his movements. 5 55 

“Ah, Nilkant, all this is perfectly unintelligible to 
me. The refusal of the man to answer the most im- 
portant of the questions that were put to him seems to 
me to be more fearful even than his revelations. I don’t 
want to ask him anything myself ; I don 5 t think I could 
endure even to see him. Take him away with you, and 
try to get out of him any tidings he may have of Mono- 
hur. I don’t want to know more about the lost property. 
It comprised the savings of many years, and was meant 
to give my son a fair start in life. But, since — since — 
there is so much mystery about its disappearance, I don’t 
want the veil to be removed. Only let me know where 
Monohur is at this moment, and how he is to be brought 
back. 55 

Seeboo Sing was removed from the ante-room of the 
Iady 5 s Apartment, and Nilkant, an old Zemindar 5 s man, 
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knew better how to deal with him than any mere chow- 
key dar. His children, Goona and Choolia, a boy and 
a girl, were brought out of his house by order of the 
Surbuyakar, and were placed before him tied together by 
the hair. 

“ Shall we plunge both these children together in the 
Bhetnti, Seeboo, or will you tell us the little — very little 
— that you would not tell to the chowkeydar ? ” 

“ What is it that you want to know ? 33 
“ Where the Zemindar now, and the bulk of the 
property that was stolen ? ” 

“ What do I know, sir ? How can I tell?” 

“To the point, Seeboo, if you want to save your 
children. You know me of old, and I shall surely con- 
sign them both to the bottom of the river if I don't get 
a prompt and truthful reply” 

“ Why then, the Zemindar is with the Ferazees, and 
his property with him. They want to fight the English, 
and the Zemindar has had to find the money for the 
enterprise.” 

“ You can go home now with your children, Seeboo. 

I have no further questions to ask.” 

And with a heavy heart the Surburakar went back to 
his mistress's apartment, to impart to her the awful 
news which he had himself long previously anticipated. 

“The boy has gone clean mad then !” said the poor 
i&other with a sigh from her heart ; and she sank on her 
cushion shivering convulsively, and remained for somo 
time in a state of utter unconsciousness. 

The explosion of the Ferazee affair was known all over 
Bengal within a few days after, and this forced the lady 
to get np from her bed to have her son searched for in 
every direction ; but all her endeavours were fruitless, 
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for he was not to be found. From this time everything 
went wrong with her; she heeded nothing; took no part 
even in her zemindary affairs, which she had always dili- 
gently attended to ever since her husband's death. For 
whole days she would sit down at one place, almost 
without moving; and, as the prospect of seeing her 
son became more and more remote, the gloaming of her 
mind deepened, and, from having been at one time a 
most active and intelligent specimen of ljpr sex, she 
soon dwindled down into an almost imbecile state. 

“You are just killing yourself, lady," said Nilkant, 
“and without any certain cause. My impression is that 
Monohur, having got free of control, has rushed forth to 
see the world ; and I am certain that he will return to us 
as soon as he gets tired of his whim .' 5 

“That would be a hopeful anticipation indeed if I 
could persuade my mind to accept it ; but, O, Nilkant, 
my fears will not allow mo to do so . 55 

“ But why, why should you allow your fears to master 
your judgment? Bo as strong-minded, lady, as you 
showed yourself before under a yet greater affliction. 
Never was there more need for strength than now, for 
your senses are reeling . 55 

“ I knoy that, Nilkant. My fears are killing me . 55 

‘‘But what is it that you fear? Let me only know 
what shape your alarm has taken and I shall be able to 
judge whether it is really so well-grounded as you seem 
to suppose ? ” 

“This then,” answered the lady, getting up from her 
seat: “Monohur has been seen with the Fakir, Suuydsi, 
or whatever the man may really be, after the explosion 
oftheFerdzee revolt. We all know that, for the most 
part, thesfc Fakirs and Sunydsis are monsters of the 
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worst type. They affect to be incarnations of the Deity, 
but are in truth incarnate fiends. Monohur has money 
with him, and poisoning has becomo a recognised system 
now all over our country, as Thuggisra is in the North- 
West. What so likely then but for this same Fakir, or 
others acting at his instigation, to give that potion to 
Monohur which, by depriving him of life, would enable 
them to get off with his wealth ? ” 

I assure you, lady, that your fears are groundless. 
You well know that I never had a liking for the Suny&si 
or Fakir before ; but I have since ascertained that he 
bears a most excellent character, and has a large share 
of sound common sense, notwithstanding that his prin- 
ciples are misdirected. He is, in fact, the brother of our 
priest at the temple of Naggesur Mahadeva. He will do 
no harm to Monohur, though, when going wrong himself 
from an error of judgment, he will, of course, carry his 
protege along with him. % As for money, Monohur has 
none with him now; all the wealth of Bona Ghat was 
spent in maturing the Narkelberiah revolt. But, even 
if he had money with him, the Sunyasi is too wide-awake 
for either poisoner or Thug to operate against them.” 

“ I trust it may be as you say, Nilkant. I could die 
peaceably now if I but saw my Monohur's r face once 
more.” 

“ Then live upon that hope, lady. There is no reason 
to conclude that Monohur will not return to us again.” 

The mother's heart beat fast, and she tried to reason 
herself into the Bame belief with her manager, but could 
not. A presentiment of evil had come over her which 
she was unable to shake off, and she sank back to her 
seat with a groan. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

INUNDATION, FAMINE, PESTILENCE, AND DEATH. 

• 

The inundation of 1833 will long* be remembered in 
the annals of Bengal for the distress caused by it 
in several places, and especially in various parts of 
the district of 24-Pergunnahs. The floods originated 
with the heavy rains in the Sub- Himalayan ranges, which 
were largely supplemented by continued wet weather 
throughout the country. In 24-Pergunnahs in particular 
there had been incessant rain for not less than three 
months, whereby all the lowlands in it were laid under 
water, which the river-channels, already suffering from 
their own accessions, wore utterly inadequate to carry 
off. 

The rising of the rivers was very rapid, while some 
of them were affected besides by a peculiar bore, called 
the u Harpa,” which carried away everything before it, 
drowning large numbers of men and cattle, and scavenger 
animals, such as dogs and jackals. This was especially 
the case with the Bhetnd., and the sufferings caused 
thereby in Bona Gh&t and the surrounding country were 
fearful. The alarm was quickly raised when the bore was 
seen to be coming ; but it came on quicker than the vil- 
lagers could fly, and whole families were swept away by 
it from their homes. In some places the water rose to 
the height of seven feet above the ground, and the people 
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who were able to save themselves did so by occupying 
the upper branches of large and strong trees, the roofs 
of puccd houses, and the chuppurs of straw and tiled 
huts ; or by floating on rafts, canoes, and boats, where 
they were able to catch them. The danger was so great 
that the most noxious animals and reptiles were rendered 
inoffensive by it. The cobra warmed itself by nestling 
close to the suckling mother; the wolf looked askance at 
but dared not molest the goat and sheep standing by his 
side. The horrors of the visitation were further augmented 
by a tremendous hurricane, which lasted a whole night, 
and uprooted many of tho trees on which the poorer 
families had taken refuge ; and, unforeseeing such con- 
tingency, many unfortunate people were killed at the 
very moment they were congratulating themselves on 
their escape from the inundation. In almost all places 
* whole families were without food for some three or four 
days, and when the waters did subside, the impossibility 
of finding anything to live upon forced many persons to 
commit suicide. " I am going to seek for food for all of 
us,” was the plea put forth by many a father when bolt- 
ing away from his family to avoid seeing the distress he 
could not relieve ; and many a mother, tormented by the 
cries of her starving progeny, became so frantic as to 
destroy them, and then dashed out her own brains, not 
to survive those who were dearest to her. 

The mother of Monohur had a particularly heavy time 
in connection with these sufferings, as being sore at heart 
at a juncture when she was called upon to do justice to the 
oppressive responsibility devolving on her. Many a battle 
is fought in private life which leaves but little trace for 
the careless chronicler to note upon, and such a battle 
had she to fight, and did fight with a stout aud bursting 
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heart. She applied herself to the duties of her position 
with an assiduity and singleness of purpose that called 
forth the honest praises of everybody who had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing what she was doing. 

(< Gi^e everything to everybody liberally, Nilkant,” 
said she to her Surburakar. “ Stint not. All, all we 
have, is to be given away to those who are suffering. 0, 
Monohur, where aro you at this moment ? Who shall 
assure me that some monstrous ( Harpa 9 has not swept' 
away my son to the sea ? ” And in the midst of her large- 
hearted charity would the poor, forsaken woman be thus 
overcome by her fears, and lie down for hours as one 
bereft of motion. 

“ Eise, lady, rise ! be what you ever were ; be equal 
to the occasion which demands tlio husbanding of ail our 
energies. The country is not threatened with famine 
alone; largo gangs of men are moving through it armed 
with clubs and hatchets, breaking open and looting what- 
ever they can lay hands upon, and the police are power- 
less against them.” 

Without a murmur, if not without a pang, would the 
lady rise forthwith after every such call, to work as 
bravely and unflinchingly as before, leaving, even on the 
Surbur4kar, the impress of a superior mind by the lucid 
and appropriate orders she gave him to carry out. 

" If we have robbers now to contend with, Nilkant, 
you must get our men together, and employ even the 
plunderers themselves in our service, and pay them, and 
feed them, and bid them protect our ryots from depreda- 
tion. The greatness of our ancestors was given to them 
in trust only. In the day of their trouble the poor have 
a right # to our protection and assistance, and must have 
both.” And well did the afflicted lady, drying her tears, 
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follow up her words by her acts, by protecting the hap- 
less, and setting up all those who had broken down 
by rendering timely assistance to them in rebuilding or 
securing their houses, drying up their grains, and 
providing supplies of other food and clothing. 

Dreadful were the troubles which were thus encoun- 
tered and overcome ; but there were more yet to pass 
through. After the waters had subsided, after lawless- 
ness was put down, after the immediate demands of 
hunger and nakedness were supplied and satisfied, 
there came forth another enemy more difficult to contend 
with than either inundation or famine. Disease in the 
shapes of cholera and fever set in, both of the worst type, 
and originating apparently from rotten crops and fetid 
slime ; and they were so widely spread in a short time 
that the few who were not attacked could do little to 
relieve the many who were. Even against this enemy 
did the lady of Bona GhfU fight most willingly and 
courageously to begin with, sending out kobirajes and 
medicines in every direction, and assistance of every de- 
scription that was wanted. But the excitement was too 
much for her enfeebled frame. Unsoothed in mind and 
unrefreshed in body she had laboured so strenuously as 
to get thoroughly exhausted; and she was now stricken 
down by a fever which bereft her of what little strength 
had hitherto remained to her. 

“ You are looking very ill, lady ; you have over-exerted 
yourself, and must take rest— rest both of body and of 
mind.” 

“Rest! wbat rest? If you mean sleep, I can get 
none of it; or, if there be any at times, it does not 
refresh me.” 

“Nor will it if you continue to torture your mind .as 
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you have done so continuously. 0, lady, remember that, 
if anything goes wrong with you, everything will go 
wrong with the household and’ the estate.” 

The lady raised her eyes towards the face of her Sur- 
burakar/as if she wished to understand the meaning of 
his words fully. 

“Ah, yon are trying to frighten me, Nilkant; but 
nothing surely has gone wrong with me yet. It is only 
the cramped atmosphere around us that chokes me. 0, 
that we had a breath of fresh air now to dissipate this 
suffocating closeness ! ” 

“No, lady, I would not alarm you for the world. But 
you look pale, and your eyes are restless, and, if you are 
not suffering from illness, you must bo suffering from 
exhaustion.” 

Her eyes had the weary, hopeless, and restless expres- 
sion which tells clearly of a heart that is comfortless and 
breaking ; but, besides that, there was also an unaccount- 
able pallor on her face, unaceouutable if she had really no 
illness to complain of, as she said. 

“ I have no bodily ailment to speak of, Nilkant,” re- 
peated she once more. “ I feel weaker surely — much 
weaker indeed than I have ever felt before ; but have we 
not worked harder for some time now than is our wont ? 
and does not that account for the loss of strength fully ? ” 

She maintained over and over again that nothing ailed 
her ; but the evidence of her face was unmistakable, and 
became more and more striking day by day, till the fever 
developed itself with delirium, which was at times so wild 
that they had the greatest difficulty in keeping her to her 
^d. The one only idea that haunted her now was 
that her son was hiding himself from her, and all her 
struggles and ravings were for reaching him. 
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u He is not dead. It is not so bad as that. He has 
been wheedled away from me. He is willing to come 
back now, but they will not allow him. I see him fre- 
quently passing by me ; but a dense cloud comes invari- 
ably between us which I cannot penetrate. 0, Nilkant, 
why hast thou removed my son from me, my handsome 
and noblo*hearted boy ? Why won't you allow him to 
come back to his mother's arras ? " 

“ Be calm, lady ; be patient, for the love of God, and I 
will tell you all I know of him. I am labouring day and 
night to bring him back to you ; and he shall come back 
if you will only bear up till I am able to bring him 
hither." 

The face of the lady was now illuminated by an un- 
utterable expression of gratitude, and, while her heart 
beat rapidly with expectation, the delirium she was suf- 
fering from was checked momentarily, as if by magic. 

u Have you heard of Monohur lately, Nilkant ? Have 
you got any certain tidings of his whereabouts yet?" 

Yes, lady ; they are vague scraps only at present, but 
still the tidings are such as should reassure your mind. 
You were afraid lest he should have suffered from the 
inundations that visited us, but my informant writes that, 
when last seen, he was in the high and dry Jands of 
Western Bengal, and not in any of the countries which 
were flooded." 

But in what direction was he going ? Could not any 
of your messengers overtake him ? ** 
t( No ; for as yet he is ahead of my men, who are only 
following in his trail ; and the tortuous line he is tracking 
makes it impossible at times to keep up the pursuit." 

A thick, impenetrable cloud was forming in the western 
sky, and the Zemindar's mother looked intently' *at it, as 
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if her eyes would pierce through its inky veil to seek for 
her truant son. 

“0, Monohur ! even in the land beyond yon cloud will 
my spirit seek for and find. thee. Nilkant, I am dying/' 
(t Dying ! " exclaimed the Surburakar, as he hastened 
to take hold of her cold hands to feel for her pulse. “ Ah, 
poor lady ! she is gone already — killed by her son ! ” 

The lady was dead indeed ; but she had not taken off 
her eyes from the western cloud. Her soul had leaped 
out in that direction, and the eyes wero gazing fixedly as 
before. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE ZOHUR STONE, 

Tub station of Saadi is situated on the plateau formed 
by the sand-hills of Gangpore, and is full of caves and 
natural excavations, which were largely used as hiding 
places by the local chiefs and their families during the 
height of the Mahratta inroads. The retreats are very 
secure, the paths leading to them winding through 
tangled grass-plains and round largo boulders/and not 
being easily threaded ; and one of the caves — namely, 
that which is the largest* — has the reputation of having 
been occupied by Rama and Sita during their residence 
in the forest, whence the latter was carried off by Havana. 
The general belief on the spot speaks also of the excava- 
tions as extending subterraneously so far as Talchera, on 
the banks of the Brahmini river ; and it is pretended 
that, even to this day, the underground zigzag passable 
from one end of it to the other, and is actually traversed 
by those who are not afraid of its loneliness and gloom* 
The population throughout the tract consists almost 
entirely of mountaineers and woodmen, nominally divided 
into septs, but not materially differing from each other 
either in race or character. They have, in fact, a legend 
amongst them that they are all descended from a common 
progenitor, the father of seven brothers who came to this 
part of India from the mountains of the North, and 
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became divided by a trifling accident. They were all 
hunters when they came ; but the head-dress of two of 
them having got entangled in the jungles they were 
passing through, these were sundered from the rest, and, 
while the latter followed the chase, the former, vexed at 
the obstacle that had hindered them, took out their knives 
to cut down the thickets, and became wood-cuttcrs from 
that day. 

The place is wild and unfrequented, and not without a 
spice of romance about it, and the people in it are wilder 
still, though perfectly unsophisticated and exceedingly 
warm-hearted. Every stranger is an uninvited guest 
with them, and, once a guest, they cannot harm him ever 
after on any account. It is said that a murderer having 
at one time found a refuge here with tho parents of the 
man he had murdered, had all his wants supplied by 
them, though the father of the murdered man had recog- 
nised the slayer of his son. They shared their simple 
meal with him, and gave him a bed to sleep upon, and it 
was not till ho had started on his journey the next morning, 
and was at a fair distance from their habitation, that his 
host ventured to stop him. 

“ There is a blood-feud between us,” said he, “ and I 
cannot allpw the murderer of my son to pass further 
Without settling the account between us. I could 
not, of course, accost him to this end while he was my 
guest.” 

“ Can you do so now, old man ? Have I not eaten of 
your rice and salt ? ” 

Hie would-be avenger of blood hung down his head, 
a nd was obliged to admit the claim ; and the murderer 
Passed on without being further interfered with. 

Such was the retreat and such the men among whom 
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Monohur and Bissonath had taken refuge after their 
escape from Kharsawan. They inhabited one of the 
caverns to which we have referred, arid, being equally 
well liked by the woodmen and the mountaineers, had all 
their wants fully and freely supplied. The character and 
appearance of the Sunyasi commanded the respect both 
of the young and the old, while the youth and manliness 
of Monohur made him perhaps a yet greater favourite 
with all of them. What the Sunyasi was especially 
esteemed for was his knowledge of charms and medicines, 
which induced even the patriarchs of the septs, who yet 
retained the pride of their traditional high birth fully, to 
regard him as a superior being, and to salute him with 
becoming deference. 

a Our place of refuge is singularly lone and unpic- 
turesque, Babajee,” exclaimed Monohur, “but’ I never- 
theless feel very pleasant and comfortable in it, and am 
loath to believe that we ctjuld have done better anywhere 
else under our present difficulties.” 

“You are right, my son, for our retreat is a very 
secure ono ; hut still must we depart from it as soon as 
we may, that is, as soon as the hue and cry after us has 
subsided.” 

“ Why, wherefore should we leave it in such haste ? 
Are you getting tired of our cave of freedom already V' 

u Yes, indeed I am; for I want more freedom than a 
nook like this can ever give us. Our sphere of action is fat 
beyond these brown thickets and bare rocks, and we pufc 
up with them so long only as we must.” 

They were both seated near the opening of their cave, 
with their backs against the stone, and were busily 
engaged in pruning a climbing clematis that ^threatened 
to monopolise the whole place. At this moment a re- 
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3 pectable woodman approached them in a hurry, and 
it was apparent from his short and quick breathing that 
he had run over a great distance to come to them. 

“ What brings you here in such haste, friend ? Have 
you any tidihgs for us ? ” asked the Sunyasi, somewhat in 
alarm. 

<f No, sir; but my wife has been bitten by a serpent, 
and I have come to you for help.” 

“ She is not dead yet ? ” 

“No, not quite dead, but very nearly so. The last 
sparks of life are yet lingering.” 

“ Where did the serpent come from ? Do you know 
where it burrows ? ” * 

“ 0, sir, she was bit in the woods, and we cannot say 
where the serpent came from, or where it is now to be 
found.” • 

“Well, that is unfortunate, for the best cure for a 
serpent-bite is to compel the reptile to suck out its own 
poison from the wound.” 

“Can that be done, Babajee?” asked Monobur, 
wonderingly. 

“Yes, to be sure ; that is, if the charm for forcing the 
reptile be known — not otherwise. The next best course 
is to find a substitute for the serpent ; and I will let you 
have oue.” 

He drew out a bag from his side, and, after fumbling 
h it for a time, picked out a blue stone very like a small 
knotted serpent in shape, and having a rough mouth. 

“ Just give a little milk to this serpent of mine. Put 
^ in a can of milk, and it will drink eagerly for itself. 
When it ceases to do so take it out of the can and apply 
^8 rough mouth to the wound. Don't get alarmed if it 
sticks therA If the poison be strong it may adhere for 
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half-an-hour or so ; but when it has sucked it up fully it 
will let go its hold of itself. Dip it then again in a fresh 
can of milk, and you will see the poison exuded into the 
can ” 

The man took the stone home, though with a despair- 
ing heart. 

“ There is little chance,” said he to himself, “ for a 
little plaything like this to bring back the life that must 
be nearly out by this time; but I shall do with it as the 
wise man has told me, if only out of respect for him.” 
And I10 did as he was told before a large circle of sympa- 
thising friends. 

They gave the stone milk to drink, and it sucked it up 
with a fizzing sound, which surprised the simple spec- 
tators greatly. 

“ Don't you be very uneasy yet, brother,” said*a relative 
of the despairing husband, encouragingly. “ It is not a 
mere inert stono that we have here after all. It has drunk 
for itself, and, having got filled, has ceased to drink. Let 
us put it to the wound and see how it acts.” 

It was put to the wound accordingly, and stuck to it 
wittfa most stubborn bite, 

ft Will this cure her?” asked the husband, still par- 
tially in doubt, but now hoping more than ever. 

t{ What makes you think otherwise ? ” remarked a 
third man. u The Sunyasi has never deceived us, and if 
ever there was a wise man in the world it is he.” 

“ Hush ! see she is moving,” pointed out a fourth 
bystander ; and then the mystic stone came off as if its 
work were done. 

It was dipped into a fresh can of milk now, and began 
to exude a thin, slightly-greenish oil, which was well 
understood by all to be the poison it had suckefl out ; and 
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within a short time after the woman who was bitten, and 
who had hitherto been insensible, sat up. 

<f This is a greater marvel than was ever seen or heard 
of in these tracts before,” was the remark of the oldest of 
the foresters ; and so in sooth it was, for the wild resi- 
dents of the plateau had never heard of the Zohur stone. 

They came to return the stone to the Sunyasi, but not 
on that errand only ; they also came to worship him. 

u Why, what does this mean, friends ? What is this 
you are doing to me with offerings of flowers and liba- 
tions ? ” 

u Mah&deva drank poison in the days of old, on its 
being churned out of the sea, and his throat is therefore 
stained blue. You are surely an incarnation of the 
deity ? ” 

“ I — I, an old sinful man, stooping with age and in- 
firmities, is it mo that you are come to worship as an in- 
carnation of God ? No, no ; give praise only to Him to 
whom.it is due. He has not left us unprotected against 
the evils of life. Every earthly malady lias its cure, every 
poison its antidote ; though all the cures and antidotes 
be not yet generally known to us. This stone, tMIt has 
worked such a marvel before your eyes, is to be found in 
abundance at the foot of the Himalaya Mountains, which 
abound with serpents. Your progenitors came from 
those regions, but the virtues of the stone were not known 
to them. They have been since discovered, and no re- 
cluse comes back from his Tirtha now without bringing 
handfuls of these bits with him. As I have some more 
of them with me I shall make a present of this one to 
you, that you may remember me when I am gone. It 
will always effect the cure you have seen, whether I remain 
with you<br not.” 
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They liked both their stranger friends, and were really 
sorry when they saw them making preparations to depart. 

" Don’t you like to stay with us ? ” 

“ 0, friends, we have work elsewhere to do. Our home 
is different from yours — we are sojourners here only ; and 
our stay with you must terminate.” 

Very sincere was their grief in parting with them. 
The fact is, the Sunyasi had made himself very useful to 
his simple-hearted entertainers. He had regulated their 
households, adjusted their differences, and become a 
referee with them on all subjects of importance; and, 
having got used to his assistance, they could ill do with- 
out it. 

“ Charming people these,” said Monohur. “ They are 
easily satisfied, and seldom unhappy/’ 

“ Yes, indeed; but what bounds their aspirations would 
' not bound ours ; neither you nor I could be happy after 
their fashion ; and, as the pursuit after us has sufficiently 
slackened in force now, our departure hence is well 
timed.” 

“ But whither do we go then, Babajee ? If there be no 
more fenger to fear, cau we not take any course we choose 
now ? ” 

“ Let us get out from this mess of hills and forests first. 
We should strike out for the high-road to Pooree, I should 
say, to begin with, and, that attained, we shall know how 
to shape our course afterwards, according to circum- 
stances.” 

" A very good idea ! ” exclaimed Monohur. <( Let us 
strike out for Pooreo by all means. There must be a 
great deal to see there to be sure.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE EMISSARY AGAIN, AND A STEP-MOTHER^S STORY. 

We are not in a position to say how Monohur and the 
Sunyasi departed from Suadi — that is, whether hy the 
subterranean passage to which we have referred, or by 
the common road. It is only known that within a short 
time after they were seen at Dhenkenel, which stands at 
a distance of about fifteen miles from the Pooree road, 
and that*they were then walking rather leisurely, and the 
Sunyasi somewhat silently, notwithstanding that his 
companion was prating much about the beauty of the 
landscape around them. Their path lay through ex- 
tensive meadows and woods, without ever crossing a bar- 
ren or deserted spot; and there was a fragrance in the 
air liberated from the thousand nameless shrubs ^hich 
covered the ground as they trampled over them. Mono- 
hur's rapture was unbounded, and he gave emphatic ex- 
pression to it ; but there was no corresponding response 
from the Suny&si, who had already fallen into a reverie. 

“ How can you bo so absorbed in your thoughts in such 
a delightful place as this, Babajee ? Don't you observe 
the remarkablo contrast it presents to the rocky wilder- 
ness which we have so recently left behind us ? ” 

“ I do, my son, I do. I can no more help admiring 
the scenery than you yourself. But the old have many 
things to fcrood over, and many entanglements to unravel 

L 
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with which the young are not usually troubled, and you 
must not be surprised therefore to find me either absent- 
minded or inattentive occasionally.” 

"I did not mean to complain of your inattention, 
B 4 bajee, in the least. I was only anxious that you should 
relax your mind a little to enjoy the soft beauty of this 
spot before we had passed out of it altogether. If our 
affairs are getting involved, should I not know how they 
actually stand?” 

“ 0, it was not exactly our affairs that I was thinking 
of, Monohur, but of matters with which we have no 
concern at present, though we may possibly become con- 
nected with them by-and-by. If we do get mixed up 
with them at all you shall, of course, know everything 
about them in time.” 

The steps of the speakers were now suddenly arrested 
by a voice that seemed to issue from the ground. It 
called on the Sunyasi to *stop, and he did so uncon- 
sciously, drawing Monohur closer to him. They were 
fleeing from danger and death, and their fear was natural ; 
but it was only a single man that had accosted them, and 
he was easily recognised. 

“You here again?” exclaimed the Suny&si, in 
surprise, on seeing the Ghattal B6boo standing before 
them. 

“Yes, I have been sent to ask if you have made up 
your minds yet to come over to us.” 

“ Sent from Banpore do you mean ? ” 

“ Yes, from Banpore.” 

“ Are you going back thither ? ” 

“lam; and I have been told to take you with me if 
you would come.” 

“We can't accompany you immediately for many 
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reasons, of which one only need be named. Being here 
we must proceed to Purushuttom first 

What answer shall I make then to those who have 
sent me ? ” 

“ Say that they may expect us at the eleventh hour, 
when the mine is ready for explosion, but not till then.” 

The man disappeared from tho road-side as suddenly as 
he had sprung up, and was lost among the surrounding 
thickets and brambles. Monohur had seen him distinctly, 
but was so taken aback by his abrupt appearance that 
he had not been able to speak to him. He now asked 
the Sunydsi to explain to him the mystery of his appear- 
ance there, and understood, of course, that it was inti- 
mately connected with tho matters his companion had 
been so intently brooding over. 

“Ah, yes, it is now time to disclose everything to you, 
my son and tho account he did give was extremely 
satisfactory. 

“The Ghattdl Baboo is not worth following indeed,” 
said Monohur, when the explanation was ended, “ but 
should we not hasten to the trysting-place now, since 
our appearance there is so anxiously waited for?” 

“No, my son, not immediately. It was this eagerness 
of yours that I was afraid of, and that made me move in 
the matter so cautiously. We will not disappoint those 
who expect us. But I would give them time to bring 
their disaffection to an issue before we have anything to 
do with them.” 

“ I agree with you in the abstract, B&bajee; but it 
does appear to me to be more creditable to be among 
the first on the spot to ripen a good project, than among 
the latest, to share in what others will have ripened for 
us,” 1 

L 2 
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u 0, my son, this business is theirs far more than ours, 
and there is no reason for our risking the dangers of an 
immature scheme, should they be unable to ripen it.” 

“ Are you in doubts about the enterprise at all then?” 

“ No, not at present; but, seeitig liow wo have fared 
in our previous undertakings, we cannot, I think, be too 
careful in catching the bait a third time, though I do 
not dissuade you from doing so cautiously.” 

Monohur did not quite relish the over-care and delay 
which the Sunyasi’s suggestions involved; but he could 
not, of course, think of pulling different-wise from him; 
and they went down the path in silence, slackening their 
steps somewhat, as if to enjoy more fully the invigorating 
tranquillity of the place. 

“The sun is fast going down, Babajee, and we have 
not secured a safe place yet for the night,” dbserved 
Monohur, breaking the muteness after a time. 

“ That was just what I was thinking of,” replied the 
Sunyasi. “We should not be longer on the road now, 
and are besides tired enough to need rest. But 1 am 
afraid we must proceed a little further before we can find 
suitable quarters for us.” 

“ I have no objection to go as far further as you wish, 
Babajee; but there are high words going on in that hut 
over the hedge — somebody is threatening there that ho 
would beat some woman or child to death. Had we not 
better look in to see what the difference is about ? ” 

“ Wherefore ? What have wo to do with the quarrels 
of other people, my son ? But perhaps you are right? 
Monohur. We may possibly be able to prevent mischief 
if it be threatened, and at the same time probably secure 
the shelter we seek.” 

The hut they approached belonged to a* family of 
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Goars, or Goal ah s, a common class in Orissa. The 
quarrellers wero man and wife. The husband was a 
middle-aged man, named Dabra, and the woman, his 
second wife, was called Bhago. Though Dabra had re- 
married after the death of his first wife, he loved his son 
by the latter — a boy of twelve years — far better than he 
loved his new wife, and this Bhago was unable to endure* 
Father and son had just returned from ploughing, and 
the boy being hungry had asked for food. His step- 
mother had thereupon given him a dish of Khichree 
or Cltow-Dallia , as they call it, and had directed him to 
eat it in the kitchen. 

“How can I eat it in the dark?” said the boy; and, 
unmindful of her order, ho had taken out the dish into 
the compound where there was light yet to see. 

“ There is something yellow in the middle of the dish,” 
observed the boy, looking at the platter intently ; and, 
having taken a mouthful of the Khichree , ho added that 
it was bitter, and spat it out. His father coining up gave 
the remainder of tho dinner to a dog that was near, and 
the animal had no sooner eaten of it than it was seized 
with convulsions and began to roll upon the ground. 

“How, bitch? What did you dare to give my son to 
eat? Shall I not thrash your life out of you for attempt- 
ing to poiBon him?” 

The woman protested at first that she had given nothing 
harmful to the boy ; but, finding that she was not believed, 
eho became as clamorous as her husband, who at last 
brought out a thick cane to thrash her with. It was at 
this juncture that Monohur and the Sunyasi entered their 
hut, which the absorbing nature of their altercation had 
rendered # them incapable to observe. 

"I will kill thee, bitch, with this stick,” exclaimed 
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the infuriated husband ; but Monohur caught hold of the 
cane before it could descend, while Bisson&th, availing 
himself of his sacred character, came forward with a 
benediction on the house in regular Suny&si fashion, and 
deprecated the anger and violence of its owner in the 
mildest terms. 

“ Hear me out first, Thakoorjee ! ** said Dabrd, “ and 
you will be aghast at the crime which the woman had 
attempted/* 

But the woman denied the charge that was brought 
against her, when, to her confusion and the triumph of 
her accuser, the proof of it was made manifest by the 
death of the dog. 

(t Don’t try to deny your guilt, woman/* said the 
Suny&si, “ but rather be thankful to Heaven that your 
attempt has not succeeded. And you, friend/* added he, 
turning to her husband, “ must not retaliate, for your 
wife seems now to be with child. Listen to a story 
which I will tell you, which almost sets forth your own 
case in different words, and it may be that you shall be 
able to shape your course aright after you have heard it. 

" A man married a second time after the death of his 
first wife, as you have done ; he loved his second wife, 
but his son by his first wife was not less dea$: to him. 
In time the second wife gave birth to a son, just as yours 
will within four or five months; but the husband loved 
his first son best of all. 

u ( This must not be/ said the wife to herself. ‘ There 
is a R&kshasi in the forest who is related to me. I shall 
send my step-son to her, and she will eat him up/ 

u She called the boy to her, and told him to go to her 
aunt in the forest. ‘ Carry this basket of sweetmeats to 
her and remind her of me, and bring me word how she is/ 
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“ The boy was pleased with the mission intrusted to 
him, being anxious to secure the good graces of his step- 
mother, and went off as directed with speed, 

u ‘ Are you my step-mother’s aunt ? ' asked he of the 
Rakshasi, bn arriving at her place. 

“ ‘ Yes, that am I. What have you got for me ? 9 

“ ‘ 0, all these presents here, and she wants to be re- 
membered with love. Now say what I am to tell her 
from you, for I must go back quickly against my father's 
return. 1 

“ * Not quickly, my child ; you must first eat and drink 
here. Sit down for a while and amuse yourself, while I 
get things ready for you/ 

“ The boy pressed hard to go, but found that he was 
detained and fell crying. The Rakshasi had feasted that 
day already, and had reserved him for her next meal. 

“‘What are you crying for, boy?' asked a little 
ringdove that was perched on the nearest tree. 

“‘I can't go home ; I am detained.' 

“ ‘ Knowest thou what for ? Thy step-mother's aunt is 
a Rakshasi, and you were sent here that she might eat 
you up/ 

“ ' How shall I escape then ? ' 

“ f Take this twig, this leaf, and this wisp of straw 
that I have brought for you. The doors will open when 
you touch them with the twig, after which you are to 
run for your life. If the Rfiksbasi discovers your escape, 
and pursues you, throw this leaf before her and a river 
will intervene. If she crosses the river and threatens to 
overtake you, throw the wisp of straw at her and it will 
become a dense forest which will effectually cover your 

flight/ 

“ The boy took the gifts the ringdove gave him, and 
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while the Rakshasi was asleep he touched the doors with 
the twig and they flew ajar. Ho ran out as he had 
never run in play, and had already cleared half the 
distance home when he saw that the Rakshasi had awoke 
and was coming after him. He was much agitated and 
frightened, but remembered to throw the leaf at her, 
and it became a wide river. The Rakshasi thereupon 
flung herself into the stream, and began to swim over 
with the celerity of an otter. The boy had run fast in 
the meantime, and was very near home ; but the Rakshasi 
had already crossed over, and was bounding recklessly 
after him. He now threw the wisp of straw at her, and, 
while she vainly attempted to penetrate the forest that 
arose between them, the boy reached home. 

“ * Whence, boy ? 9 asked his father of him angrily, for 
he had been awaiting his return with impatience. 

“ The boy related the story of his adventures faith- 
fully, upon which the father got so angry with bis wife 
that he took up his hatchet to kill her. But the dove 
that had helped the boy out of his danger was now sitting 
on the thatch of their hut, and came forward as peace- 
maker between man and wife. 

“‘Your wife has borne you a second son, and you 
must not kill her. Make her a necklace pf betel-nuts, 
and she will live in the house as a cat -/ and the second 
wife, converted into a cat, lived purring and snarling all 
the rest of her life, without being able to do any further 
harm to her step-son.” 

“How am I to dispose of my wife then to make 
her as harmless for the future ? ” asked Dabrd of the 
Sunyasi. 

“Excuse her the offence she has commitfcejl, and 9 ^ 0 
will remain bound to you for ever; and you, wom# n > 
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if you try to harm your step-son again I shall have your 
body, and the body of the child in your womb, covered 
with leprosy by my imprecations.” 

“ 0 father, I shall never think of injuring my step-sou 
any further, since you have saved me. Don’t, for heaven’s 
sake, curse the child in my womb.” 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

JAGGANATH KB JAl ! 

Having patched up a truce between husband and wife, 
the travellers had little difficulty in making good their 
quarters with them for the night ; and, in fact, the pro- 
posal that they should do so came from Dabra himself, 
though in a rather ungracious way. 

“It is not the custom with us,” said he, “to receive 
guests at this late hour. But we have given J'ou so 
much trouble with our affairs, and you have been so long 
delayed thereby, that it would scarcely be kind now to 
send you away; so you n5ay as well put down your 
wallets where you are, and rest here for the night.” 

“ So be it,” answered the Sunyasi, stopping the reply 
of Monohur, who was about to refuse an asylum so un- 
generously offered. “ We are pilgrims only, and will not 
require much attention from you or your family ; and we go 
out very early to-morrow, as timo is of much value to us.” 

But Dabra, though rough in manners, was not naturally 
an inhospitable man. He had a young wife at home, 
and did not care therefore to receive strangers indis- 
criminately at night; but, having allowed the pilgrims 
to stay, he attended to all their wants cheerfully, while 
Bhrgo, grateful for the service they had rendered to her, 
was particularly assiduous in performing those functions 
which women are always best able to discharge. 
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“ After all, B&bajee,” said Monohur, “these people 
are not really so churlish as they appeared to me at first, 
and we would have acted foolishly indeed had we refused 
the shelter they have given us only for the words in 
which the offer was made.” 

“Just so, my son. Wayfarers, like ourselves, should 
never quarrel with mere words. If we had refused their 
offer we might have been faring worse elsewhere at this 
moment, or perhaps not have found any shelter anywhere 
at all.” 

They ate and slept well there in the night, and were 
up very early next morning, ready to depart. 

“ I pronounced a blessing on the house when I entered 
it,” said the Sunyasi, addressing Dabra and his wife, 
“ and will bless it again in departing from it. Do you 
live in ctfncord and peace evermore, my friends, putting 
up with each other's infirmities, and frequently forgiving 
each other, which is, I assure you, the only way of living 
happily on the earth.” 

They were out of the house the next momeut, and, 
directing their steps towards the main road to Pooree, 
came up to it at about a mile beyond the town of Cuttack. 
There are passengers on this road day and night through* 
out every month of the year, though more so during the 
festival seasons than at other times ; and every village on 
the road*side has its pilgrim encampments. The parties 
vary in number from thirty to three hundred men, and 
nearly ninety per cent, of the pilgrims are females. They 
a re collected by Pandas , or touters, who visit every part 
°f India to bring them together. These allurers do not 
go about preaching like Peter the Hermit, but simply 
seek the women in their retirement when their husbands 
are away* from home, and there work both on their 
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fears and hopes — fears as regards their future salvation, 
hopes connected with their worldly happiness and exal- 
tation* The bait thus held out is irresistible. Young 
women are easily induced by the very novelty of the 
journey to undertake it; widows snap at the idea of looking 
about them in the world with avidity ; while barren wives, 
unfortunate mothers, and all in distress of mind arc 
easily persuaded to proceed in person to the <s Lord of 
the Universe,” 1 and pour forth all their sorrows before 
Him. The women hooked, the men follow like so many 
sheep ; and at the time of the great festivals the stream 
of pilgrims is literally continuous, 

Monohur was astonished at the number of men he saw 
on the road, and the variety they represented. 

“ O, Babajce ! where do so many people come from ? 
Is all India on the move at this season of the year ? ” 

u Yes, my son, almost all who can afford to do so, and 
many oven of those who cannot afford the expenditure 
take advantage of the festivals to run over to Pooree ; 
and by far the greater portion of them come from our own 
province of Bengal, and, next to it, from the North-West. 
The number is so considerable, in fact, that it frequently 
causes an artificial famine where the pilgrims halt ; and 
you will find high prices the rule throughout their line of 
march,” 

Monohur gazed on the crowd with extreme surprise, for 
he had never in his life seen such numbers on the move 
before, iC Jagganath ke jai!” ff Purushuttom Sw&mi he 
jai! )} were the only cries bawled out by the passengers as 
they trudged along, each party distinguished from the rest 
by some striking peculiarity of its own. The white-dressed 
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and diminutive females from Bengal moved with slow and 
languid steps, but yielded not to any in the fervour of 
their faith; more bravely jogged on tho females of Upper 
India, dressod in all the colours of tho rainbow, though 
their rag®, were coarse, dirty, and full of vermin; while 
mixed with both were to bo seen bands of Sunyasis 
covered with ashes, and some of them completely naked, 
all armed with stout staffs for extorting that charity which 
might otherwise have been refused to them. 

Generally, all tho passengers were on foot, but, 
occasionally, covered waggons were scon carrying the 
women of the higher classes, whoso smiling feces were 
ever and anon visible through the canvas parted by 
curious hands. At greater intervals came down trains of 
pdlkis carrying over the rich ladies of Calcutta and its 
immediate neighbourhood, the good-natured inmates 
always keeping the sliding doors of their prison-house 
partially open, that they might seo and bo seen by the 
other travellers on the road. More rarely still passed 
caravans of elephants, camels, and led horses taking down 
north-country Rajahs and their seraglio, the latter carry- 
ing on their flirtations under the very nose of the chu- 
prassis set over them. 

“I thought that the journey would be fatiguing, 
Babajee, but find it ou the contrary to be exceedingly 
pleasing.” 

if Of course you do, for you have no knowledge of its 
disagreeable side yet. There are many disadvantages 
connected with it which, I hope, it will not fall to our lot 
to encounter.” 

“ Disadvantages ? I can scarcely conceive what they 
can be.” 

“ Warit of food, want of water, mortality ; all these are 
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felt by those who have to make a continuous journey for 
months almost for the first time in their lives, and are 
not accustomed to privations as we have become. In 
their onward journey they have funds with them, and 
perhaps do not suffer very much, except in the purse ; 
but on the return journey, when their purses have got 
lightened, they suffer so much as to die off by thousands 
every week.” 

Why, that is horrible to think of,” exclaimed Monohur, 
as the brightness of the picture he was painting got 
clouded. {i How many come to Pooree then annually, and 
how many out of them die on the road ? ” 

“ I really don't know/ I doubt if there be any data 
anywhere to show that. But it is said that at this Car 
festival, that we are proceeding to witness, somewhere 
near a hundred and fifty thousand men will* be con- 
gregated, of whom not more than three-fourths will ever 
get back to their homes.” 

Monohur was almost terrified into silence, and avoided 
further conversation until late in the evening, when he 
heard some pilgrims complaining of an extortionate 
ferryman who had fleeced them. 

te How is that, Babajee ? Are not the ferry rates fixed ? 
I have often seen you to part with ferrymen on the best 
terms, without complaining that you were cheated.” 

t( 0, my son, I am a man of the world as well as a 
Sunyasi, and put up cheerfully with impositions which 
it is not in my power to prevent. The rates, as you say, 
are fixed, and, what is more, they are always posted up 
at a prominent place near every ferry. But look at the 
buik of pilgrims before you, and say how many of them 
you think can read and write. How, then, are they to 
dispute the demands made of them ? ” 
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“Bat you can read and write, B6b£jee; why have you 
never complained of the imposition which, you say, it was 
not in your power to prevent ? " 

“Have we not always been fleeing for our lives? 
Even if it were otherwise, who would wish to leave his 
occupation or business, or to postpone his journey, to 
prosecute an extortionate farmer ? 99 

“ And this, of course, emboldens the fellows to wrench 
out whatever rates they choose ? 99 

“ It does ; and they vary their demands only according 
to the head-force of the men they have to deal with, of 
which they are excellent judges/' 

Monohur felt that his bright picture was, one after 
another, losing all its roseate hues. The downright 
realities before him, deprived of the unreal lights in 
which hb had hitherto viewed them, now looked as ugly 
and frightful daubs; and his uneasiness was yet further 
augmented when he heard a short while after that, on the 
previous day, there had been a case of poisoning on the road. 

“ This is what I could never have dreamt of,” exclaimed 
he. “How in such a frequented road can any attempt to 
poison be made ? ” 

“ 0, nothing is easier," answered the Sunyasi. “When 
people who don't know one another, have to eat and sleep 
almost side by side at so many places, what so easy for 
the poisoner than, under the veil of fellowship, to mix 
dhatoord, arsenic, or aconite with the food of his fellow- 
travellers ? " 

“ But, surely, the chances of escape, after commission 
of the crime, are less in a crowded road than elsewhere ?" 

u They ought to be ; but as the effect of dhatoord is 
® Q ly giddiness or partial stupefaction to begin with, that 
18 often attributed to mere weariness, and passes un- 
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noticed till the poisoners have had time to place a con- 
siderable distance between themselves and their victims.” 

“ Ah ! your pilgrimages, then, are productive of fright- 
ful atrocities and crimes, Babajee. The gain per contra 
must be great indeed to tempt so many to prosecute 
them under such risks with so much enthusiasm.” 

“The gain? Of course the gain is great, my son. 
Don’t you know what it is ? f liathay Bahmana dristay 
poonar janma nabidatay ! 7 ‘ He that has seen the Dwarf 2 

face to face at the time of the Car festival has no further 
births to pass through ! ’ ” 

A irisk walk brought our travellers to tho city of 
Pooree, where, lost in the great wave of pilgrims, they 
put up for the night openly with others, without any fears 
or misgivings. 

“You may rest here in peace with us,” said tho Panda 
who found accommodation for them, “ musing on the 
Great Creator whom you shall see in the flesh to-morrow; 
and, if you are not niggardly in your charities, nor in 
your offerings to the Deity, there is no reason why you 
should not secure a straight and easy path to heaven.” 

H 0, priest,” said the Sunyasi, “ I am but half a beggar 
by trade, and possess little indeed, of the treasures of the 
world, and this youth is my chela h, or disciple, having, ftt 
present at least, no other person to befriend him. But 
what little we have with us we shall certainly pour out 
freely to secure our salvation ; and we shall do it in such 
manner as you yourself may direct.” 

The Panda was fully gratified, and left them with a 
smiling face, to speak in the same sense to the many other 
pilgrims he had brought together on the same errand, 
and to the same spot. 

8 An Avatar of Vishnu. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE MINE READY ONCE MORE. 

The night was passed pleasantly, the pilgrims sitting up 
to a late hour to listen to the story of Jagganath, \yjiich 
was narrated by the Panda for their edification. 

u In the golden age the Lord of the Universe was 
worshipped in Orissa by the name of Nilmadhava, or the 
Blue Cod, and dwelt in a large forest near to the sea- 
shore. llis reputation was so great that a puissant Rajah 
of Oujein, named Indradyamna, came with a large follow- 
ing to see him. But the god was wroth at his ostenta- 
tion and pride, and said — * Thou surely shalt not see me 
till I have cured thee of thy self-esteem / and the blue 
stone vanished from the forest it had inhabited, and was 
nowhere to be found. 

“‘Gone ! 5 exclaimed the Rajah, in blank dismay. 
‘ Evanished, just when, after years of anxious thought, I 
had come out hither to see him ! O, merciful Heaven ! 
why was such grievous disappointment reserved for me ? * 
" Sore, sore grieved the R&jah, that his heart's wish 
could not be gratified. Hot tears ran thick and fast from 
Ws eyes, and he sobbed almost like a child. For years 
and years he had thought of nothing but how he should 
approach the deity, and this, the sole wish of his heart, 
was now hopelessly frustrated, 

“ Build him a temple/ said the priest of Nilmadhava, 

M 
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‘and the god willsurely come to inhabit it. You have 
wealth, position, and honour; how can he meet such a 
man in the forest, under the hedges, where men in rags 
and tatter3 only come to seek for him ? J 

“ The king snatched up the idea with great eagerness, 
and a grand temple was built on the sea-shore within the 
shortest time. But still the god came not, and the Rajah 
clasped his hands vainly in despair. 

u ‘ 0, king ! 3 said the priest to him once more, f if 
your faith and love be really so great, and worthy of the 
deity you seek, build him a city round the temple. How 
can he inhabit a temple built on a waste ? y 

( “I shall certainly do so/ said the king; and they 
had not to wait long before a large city arose around the 
wild spot where the temple had been raised, and a large 
and glorious city it was, even this city of Pooree. 

“ But the god was still as obdurate as ever, and even 
his priest knew not what further suggestions to offer. 

“ * Must we go back, tbfen, without seeing him ? ’ asked 
the Rajah's wife, in a plaintive voice of complaint. 

Not so, my beloved ! 9 said the king decisively. ‘ I 
have read the Veds and the Purans, and know how to 
perform those austerities which it is not given even unto 
the gods to disregard or repel / and he sat down to per- 
form Iloms and Jagyas which shook the deep foundations 
of heaven. 

“ ‘ This man will surely force me to reveal myself to 
him/ observed Nilmadhava, in a cogitative mood. *He 
has thought for nothing else in his heart but me. How 
is such a devotee to be gainsaid ? 9 

“ Thus compelled to appear the god made himself 
visible to the king in a dream, in the form of a Neem- 
wood log, which was decked with all the insignia of 
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Vishnu. Tho Raj&h awoke with irrepressible feelings; 
and the block of wood seemed as if it were vanishing 
before his eyes, and lo, it was gone ! 

“ Sore, sore grieved was the Rajah again that it was 
only a d r earn; but when he spoke of the vision to his 
courtiers and servants, and when the news of it was car- 
ried far and wide, the response came quickly that just 
such a block of wood as that described by the king had 
made its appearance on tho sea-shore, having been thrown’ 
up by the tide. The Rajah now cried out in an agony of 
joy — ' 0, my heart's wish ! O, Saviour of my race ! hast 
thou descended to me at last ? ' and all his retinue wore 
set to draw lip the wood from the beach, and were 
helped by tho labouring population of the place with 
great enthusiasm. 

“ f There it is up at last ! ' exclaimed the king with 
ecstasy, ‘ the emblem of the deity that has been sent 
down to us from heaven ! ’ and his wife and relatives 
joined him with eager voices to raise the song of exultation 
and love. 

“ ‘ 0, king ! 3 s^id the priest of Nilmadhava, i it be- 
hoves you now to give this shapeless wood a form. You 
have built a temple for the deity. Will you set up this 
log in it as it lies ? 3 

u The tnandate of the king went forth thereupon to 
collect carpenters, and a large number of them were 
brought together to work out the wood. But they could 
make nothing of it, for their instruments broke, and 
made no impression on the wood. 

“ ‘ It is surely the obstinacy of the god again/ said the 
Rajah's wife, ‘that is still endeavouring to disappoint 
ua * 0, king, you must resume your austerities, for we 
cannot leave our work half done.' 

m 2 
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“The king accepted the well-judged advice with 
alacrity, and his Homs and Jagyas were resumed, which 
forced Vishnu to come down personally in the form of an 
old carpenter to accomplish what was wanted. 

“ ‘ Wilt thou work out tho wood, sayest thou ? } 

“ * Yes, king, if you will allow me/ 

“'But you are too old. Younger men have tried 
their strength on the block in vain/ 

“ ( I was sent for, and have come, and surely I shall be 
able to do what I have come for. Know you not, 0, 
king, that Providence works impossibilities by the 
weakest hands ? ’ 

“ ‘ You have pronounced a wholesome truth, old man, 
and for that saying’s sake I shall intrust the work to 
you, and if you can shape the wood tastefully I shall 
reward you even beyond your highest expectations/ 

“ The old man worked with a willing hand, and the 
three beautiful figures of Jagganath, Balaram, and 
Subadhra were quickly made, and great was the pleasure 
of the king when he heard of the carpenter’s success. 

“ ‘ Fetch me the artist now/ said he, / and I will clothe 
him in purple and gold, and he shall have a seat on my 
right hand, for he has satisfied the dearest wishes of my 
heart/ 

“ But the carpenter was no longer to be found ; he 
had vanished the moment his work was completed, 
vanished together with his implements. 

“ There was surprise on every face now, and most of 
all on that of Ihe king, when, lo ! a voice was heard to 
speak out to him from heaven. 

“ * 0, blessed king ! thou hast opened the gate of sal- 
vation to all mankind, Ask what boon you want, and it 
will be granted to thee/ 
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t( e Be it this then/ said the devout worshipper, 1 that 
there be no second birth for me ! Let Thy servant 
escape the vicissitudes of transmigration for over, since 
he has seen Thy salvation ! } 

“‘Tho boon asked for is granted/ answered the same 
voice from heaven, ' not only to thee, but to all who shall 
come to tho same spot, to worship the same three deities, 
with tho same singleness of heart that you have shown / 
and for more than thirty thousand years have people 
from all parts of the world poured to this place to secure 
the promised immunity.” 

The story was very interesting and instructive, and 
prepared its hearers fully for the devotion they had come 
so far to render. 

The next day was the day of the Car festival, and 
Monohuf and the Sunyasi got up very early therefore 
to visit the temple, to worship tho symbols of tlieir salva- 
tion before they were removed for being placed in their 
cars. The worshippers were both of them devout Hindus, 
albeit, one of them had passed at one tirno for a Maho- 
inedan and a Ferazee, and they approached the idols with 
the greatest enthusiasm and joy ; and all the rites en- 
joined by the Shastras, which were indicated to them by the 
Panda, were gone through with reverential precision. 

“Now is the last and crowning desire of my heart 
fulfilled, and my errand in this world accomplished ! ” 
exclaimed the Suny&si, in the fulness of his heart ; “ I 
am quite ready to lay down my life now, for my work is 
ended ! >} 

u This is heaven surely, to see God face to face, as 
we see Him before us 1 }} responded Monohur, with equal 
fervour and devotion. 

At this moment a band of P&nd&s rushed suddenly 
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towards the idols to carry them off to the cars, and the 
shouts of u Jai Jagganath ! ” “ Jaggan&th he jai ! ” were 
reiterated and prolonged with such deafening roar both 
from within the temple and from the outside of it that 
they could be heard from a great distance — even from a 
distance of three or four miles. The scene now was in- 
tensely exciting, though all that was clearly visible, even 
to the foremost beholders, consisted only of the over- 
whelming offerings of flowers to the idols on their being 
seated on their cars, and the by no means inconsiderable 
offerings of coins to the priests who stood in charge of 
them. The crowd was immense, and began to increase 
more and more every moment ; but there was never an 
unkind word or angry look exchanged between the 
myriads who composed it, though they trod on each 
other’s toes so frequently and mercilessly. Everyone 
tried his best to have a pull at the cords by which the 
cars were to bo drawn, but it was a great misfortune to 
many that the tackles were too far away from them to 
get at. It was scarcely understood generally, except by 
hearsay, whether the cars were drawn at all or not. 

“Did the cars move perceptibly?” asked an old 
woman of Monohur, who had been in the thickest of the 
crowd. 

“ Yes, but a few cubits length only.” 

" Why were they not drawn further ? " 

“To prevent deaths by accident, for several persons 
had laid themselves down purposely near to the wheels 
to get crushed under them.” 

“ Ah, that must be the sweetest way to heaven ! ” 
exclaimed the woman devoutly. “ Would I could get in 
further to throw myself under the wheels ! 99 

“ Is such immolation pleasing to the deity, B&b&jee ? v 
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asked Monohur, turning round to tho Sunyasi with, a 
woeful face. 

“ I do not believe so, my son, though the Pandas 
maintain that it is." 

“ Mu;o not some further attempts be made to draw 
the cars again to-day, after removing the deluded devo- 
tees from the places where they have managed to pros- 
trate themselves ? " 

“No, not to-day, I am told. But they must be taken 
to the Gandicka Mandir, before the Poonar Jdtrd, and 
better arrangements for the forward movement will cer- 
tainly have to be made by to-morrow or tho day after." 

“0, Babajee, should we not stay here a few days then 
to witness the end of the festival ? " 

“ No, my son, we have no time for that; nor is it at 
all necessary that wo should so delay ourselves. Wo 
have had a full sight of 1 Bahmana in his car/ which 
is all that is required for the purposes of salvation; and 
have had a pull at the cords besides, which is the utmost 
felicity that a longer stay here could give us. There is 
pressing business for us elsewhere, and we must on no 
account lag longer at this spot if we can help it." 

While thus speaking to each other Monohur and the 
Sunyasi were both endeavouring assiduously to extricate 
themselves from the crowd, and eventually succeeded ip 
doing so after the lapse of about half-an-hour. Thei; 
hearts were still full of the thoughts which the divine 
presence had called forth, and of the “ peace on earth " 
and “ good-will to all " which is the synopsis of every 
religion* and they were yet loath to depart from the 
temple-grounds, the more so that the dictum had already 
gone forth that that was to be their last day there. 

At this juncture their attention was drawn and their 
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steps directed towards a nook of the court which repre- 
sented the love-bower of Subadhra, where a number of 
Ooryah girls were dancing, and singing the love-songs of 
the gods to the sound of a lute which was being played 
upon by one of themselves. They wero only children of 
ten and eleven years, who, too young to get into the 
crowd, were thus enjoying themselves apart from all 
others ; and, being all of them more or less lovely, they 
aptly represented the fairies of the grove. Their naked 
arras and feet glittered with ornaments of silver and 
gold, which made a tinkling sound as they danced that 
blended charmingly with the music of the lute. Monolmr 
gazed intently at them, and heaved a deep sigh as the 
fay of Narkelberiali came back to his mind. But the 
thought was dispelled as quickly as it came. There was 
a third man dodging the footsteps of the pilgrims as 
their very shadow, and Monohur almost started back on 
seeing him. This made the Suny&si also turn round to 
him, and, finding that it) was the Ghattal Baboo again, 
he addressed him almost in an angry tone. 

u What is it that you still want with us ? Have I not 
given you our answer already? ” 

“The answer was delivered to those who sent me, 
and I am bid to tell you again that you are urgently 
waited for.” f 

“ How could you have gone to Banpore and returned 
thence in so short a time, friend ? ” 

ft 0, the means were given to me, and are at your 
disposal at this moment, if you will avail of them, for 
life and death are in our speed.” 

“Then speed back to your employers yourself, and 
say that we come. But it will not suit us to go with 
you.” 
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The man said nothing in reply, and when the 
Sunyasi raised his eyes again towards him he was 
gone ! 

“ Need I ask what this means, Babajee?” exclaimed 
Monohn”, his heart beating rapidly, and fully anticipating 
his companion's reply. 

“ It means that the mine is ready, my son, and that 
we must hasten to set fire to it.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE CIITLKA LAKE, AND THE STORY OP THE SERPENTS ROCK. 

f< Wiut is that billet there, Babajee, that you aro reading 
so intently ? *' 

“A missive from the camp, my son. Wa are asked to 
report ourselves at Burkowl, which stands on the western 
bank of the Chilka Lake, which you have often so eagerly 
wished to visit 

u 0, how glad I shall be surely! And you will take 
me to all the little rock-islands on the lake that I have 
heard you speak of ? ” ^ 

<e I don't know whether we shall have time to visit all 
of them ; perhaps not. But wo shall certainly see a good 
many of them, and there are shrines on some at which I 
am anxious to perform my devotions." 

“ Agreed ! ” said Monohur. “ Let us hasten then to- 
wards the trysting-place and his heart became as glad 
as that of a butterfly at the prospect he was permitted to 
muse upon. 

The journey was begun the next morning, and the 
country they passed through was very fair and pleasing. 
But the curiosity of Monohur had now been sharply ex- 
cited, and, though he frequently looked round on the 
meadows with rapture, he talked a great deal more than 
ever, always asking for information on all points con- 
nected with the lake. 
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“ Do not be angry with me, Btibajeo, but I would fain 
know all about tho Chilka beforehand, if you will humour 
me;” and the Sunyasi was obliged to communicate as 
much as he knew of it himself, which was not very much 
to bo sui'e. 

a What is the distance of the lake from this place ? 
How long will it take us to reach it ? ” 

“ About two days at most, going by easy stages. The 
distance of its uj)per extremity from this point is not 
more than eight Jcos or so.” 

“ And then we shall bo on tho lake at once ? ” 

"Right upon it, my son.” 

Wo may as well describe the lake ourselves, which will 
materially shorten tho account the Sunyasi gave of it. 

Tho Chilkii is a shallow inland sea, lying some fifteen 
or sixteen miles to the south-west of Pooree, and is 
separated from the ocean by a long sandy ridge nearly 
two hundred yards wide. It is about forty miles in 
length, and has a width varying from five to twenty 
miles. Throughout its entire extent it is more or less 
shallow, the depth varying from three to six feet in low 
water, and from five and a half to ten feet in high water ; 
and it has a single narrow mouth for its outlet into the 
Bay of Bengal. In the hot months its supply of water is 
derived entirely from the Bay, and is necessarily brackish. 
But in the rains the rivers come pouring into the basin, 
and, by expelling tbe salt water from it, turn it into a 
fresh-water lake. 

The scenery around the lake is very varied, the north 
it being a level country, and having sedgy banks, 
while on tbe west side it is walled in by lofty mountains, 
ln some places ascending perpendicularly, and in others 
thrusting out gigantic arms or projections of rock into 
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the water. The southern boundary is made of hills, 
which form the natural frontier of Orissa in that direction. 
Where the hill-ranges abound the lake is dotted with 
rocky islands, on some of which the ruins of a few ancient 
edifices are yet to be seen. Most of these buildings were 
temples of Mahadova in the past, but have for several 
centuries been appropriated to the worship of Jaggandth, 
Balaram, and Subadhra. The fact is that all the temples 
in Orissa, erected by tho princes of the Kesari Bangsa, 
were originally dedicated to the worship of Mahadeva, 
and only came afterwards to be assigned to the worship 
of Vishnu on the elevation of the Gunga Baugsa to the 
throne. The most sacred shrine on the lake, however, 
is one consecrated to neither Siva nor Vishnu, but to 
Nag Panchiman, or the Serpent Deity ; and this was the 
place that the Sunyasi was especially anxious ' to visit. 
We shall leave it to him, therefore, to give the history of 
the shrine. 

“We have come to the Chilka at last,” exclaimed 
Monohur, as he caught the first glimpse of it on the 
second day, u and there is certainly a wild kind of 
beauty in its loveliness, notwithstanding that it looks so 
still.” 

The lake was as smooth and level almost as a billiard- 
table, not the slightest ripple being seen on its surface 
at this time. 

“ We have certainly come to it in very quiet weather/’ 
replied the Sunyasi ; “ but it may not preserve this mood 
long, for it does not take much time here for the winds 
to arise and get angry.” 

€t Ah, I am sure the lake will be kind enough to remain 
undisturbed while we are on it, if only to oblige me, 
said Monohur smilingly ; “ and see, Bab&jee, there is a 
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boat coming towards us already, as if intending to take 
us up into it.” 

“Your eyes are very good, indeed, Monohur. The 
people are all quite on the alert here I see, for there is 
no mistake but that the boat is meant for us.” 

“ I trust, Babajee, we proceed in ease, visiting all the 
islands we may pass by ? ” 

“Wo shall do that certainly, nor be long delayed on 
that account, the islands being small bits of rock merely. 
But wo must proceed carefully, passing by unguarded 
posts, and avoiding the salt-chowkeys, of which there 
are a good many here.” 

They entered tho boat tho moment it touched the 
shore, and were rowed over swiftly and cautiously, the 
Mdvjee giving his orders with a calm energy that showed 
clearly hbw alive he was to the dangers of the duty he 
had undertaken. 

“Well rowed, my children ! ” exclaimed the Sunyasi; 
“we are speeding very swiftly in the absence of a breeze. 
Now take care that you do not omit to touch all the 
islands on which there are relics to worship;” and 
Monohur's wish was fully gratified, as almost all the 
islands they passed by were visited. 

“Your skill in doubling the rocks was great,” 
observed the Sunyasi, addressing the Manjee with 
a satisfied air. “ Do you belong to this place by 
birth?” 

" No, I am from Bengal, from the banks of the Megna, 
and have been brought hither by your own man, the 
Baboo from Ghattal.” 

<f Ha ! Is that it ? How then have you been able to 
faster the currents of the lake so quickly, when, as I 
have been told, they cross and recross in a most hazardous 
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way ? You seem to be quite at home in every part of 
the lake.” 

“0, sir,” answered the Manjee, “a man who has to 
live by his own exertions must either be at home every- 
where, or be nothing at all at any place,” 

“ You speak truly, my son,” said the Sunyasi, u but 
still is it very difficult to acquire such dexterity as you 
have shown when not to the manner born. Whither are 
we drifting now ?” 

tc To the Serpent’s Eock. Is not that the last of the 
islands you wished to visit ? ” 

u It is ; and I am very thankful to you for having 
remembered my requests so faithfully.” 

The boatman and the Sunyasi were well pleased with 
each other, and the shrine of Nag Panclianan was quickly 
reached. It was found to be in a very decayad condi- 
tion; but Bissonatli knew of its sanctity, and tarried in 
it longer than elsewhere over his devotions. The god 
worshipped was represented by a black stone serpent of 
enormous size ; and Mouohur looked at it with unfeigned 
surprise. 

“ This is the most curious representation of the Deity 
I have ever seen, Babajoe,” he exclaimed, addressing 
his companion the moment his devotions were over, 

“ and you certainly must know some legend 1 or other 
about it?” 

u Ah, I understand; you want me to relate the story 
to you, and I have no objection to do so, since we have 
no other work to engage us here at present. 

“ Many, many hundred years ago, when the rivers had 
just purified the lake, an elderly woman went to fetch 
water from it, accompanied by a daughter sfcven years 
old. The child fell into the lake, and rolled down int° 
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a depth from which the woman was unable to extricate 
her. The mother wept loudly and bitterly, and called on 
all the gods to save her offspring, when out came an 
enormous serpent from the bottom of the lake. 

“'If I can save the girl from the water/ said the 
serpent, ' wilt thou give her in marriage to me ? ’ 

“ The mother said — f Ay/ little dreaming that a 
serpent would ever insist on the completion of such a 
promise. 

“ Thq serpent thereupon dived back into the bottom 
and brought out the child. 

“ f 0, mother/ said the girl, f the serpent was telling 
me that you have betrothed me to him. How could you 
do that ? ’ 

“'Foolish girl, it was only jestingly proposed and 
agreed to. What can a serpent want to marry you 
for ? 9 

“ Years went by, and the girl grew up, and many men 
sought her band, for she was very pretty to look at. 
But, just when the mother was about to select a proper 
husband for her, out came the serpent from the bed of 
the lake and entered her hut. 

“Both the mother and her daughter were terribly 
frightened. '• 

“ f Why do you look so afeard ? I corno only to claim 
my wife/ 

“ f Your wife V 

“ f Yes, mine. Did you not promiso her to me ? 3 

“ The mother hung down her head without being able to 
give a distinct reply ; but she felt that tlio promise had to 
he fulfilled, and the girl was married to the serpent. 

But my child cannot live under the water with you/ 
said she in an expostulating tone to her son-in-law. 
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“ ‘ Ah, that ia not necessary/ answered the serpent. 
1 She can remain with you, as now, and I shall visit her 
here / and the serpent came nightly to his wife, trans- 
forming himself into a man as long as he remained with 
her. 

“ 1 Well, how do you like your husband, child ? 9 

“‘Very well, surely/ was the daughter's reply; and 
she explained to her astonished parent that in bed he 
always assumed the form of a man. 

“ ‘ Why don't you try to find out his secret then ? He 
is perhaps a god or other supernatural boing in disguise.' 

“ The girl promised to do so, and on the very next 
night the serpent found his little wife sulky and silent 
when he came to her. 

“‘Why, what is the cause of this mood, my love? 
What aro you distempered for ? 9 9 

“‘I am your wife, and you say you love me; why 
then do you conceal anything from me ? To this moment 
you have not told me who you really are. You show 
yourself as a serpent and a man by turns. There must 
be Borne mystery in that. Why should I not know what 
it is ? 1 

“ The serpent was not well pleased that his wife should 
have become curious about his appearance so soon. But 
he loved her intensely, and was unwilling to speak 
unkindly to her. 

“‘If there be a mystery in my life/ said he, 'why 
should you be so anxious to know it when it may pos- 
sibly grieve you to do so, or fill your mind with fears ? 
It may be that I have some very important secrets to 
keep, which you will not probably bo able to cherish 
as carefully. Is it not enough that you know that I 
a man in reality, and that I love you tenderly ? 9 
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" * No ; how can that be enough to one who loves you 
more than she loves her own self ? If you have any great 
secrets to keep, though you may not share them with 
others, you ought surely to share them with me; and 
I am certain that I shall be able to preserve them 
quite as carefully as you do. What is not comfort- 
able to me is to suspect that I have not your whole 
heart, that I do not even know who you really are; and 
it is particularly painful to me to be twitted by everyone 
as a serpent's wife, when in reality I am no such thing 
at all.' 

“ ‘ Ah, that name you must bear for the present, for 
my sake, my love. I will not hide from you that I am 
really a man, as you see me now, and a prince of the 
Nag a race; but the time has not come for either you or 
me to repeal it to the world. I have a great enemy in 
Vikramaditya, the King of Oujein, who is Sdlcddwi&ha , 
or the foe of our race, and I am obliged to hide myself 
from him in this disguise, which a god has permitted me 
to assume. But the day of vengeance is coming, and 
peeple will not twit you long as a serpent's wife. And 
now you must lovo rao very dearly, for you know the 
great secret that I had hitherto kept wholly to myself.' 

“The wife was satisfied, and her mother also; and the 
Nilga'a secret was well kept between them. A few years 
later Vikramaditya was defeated and killed by Salivahana, 
after which the serpent's wife had the satisfaction of 
being widely recognised as the conqueror's queen. 
Another and more generally accepted account, however, 
Brakes Salivahana the son of the marriage between the 
serpent and the girl, the former being taken for the god 
Nag Panchanan, to whom this shrine has ever since been 
dedicated," 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE NEW REBELLION.’ 

Banpore is the extremest southern pergunnah of Poorer 
and is situated on the western side of the Chilka lake. 
It consists of two large fertile valleys, and is bounded on 
three sides by hills and jungle, and on tlio fourth by the 
lake, and forms part of the estate of Khoord&h, the Ze- 
mindar of which is the hereditary custodian of Jagganath. 
The pergunnah was divided in the past into Seemds, or 
Mahals y to which were attached Dulhehras , or paik leaders, 
holding from sixty to one hundred beegahs of jyghere 
land; Bissoees, or sub-leaders, holding from forty to 
eighty beegahs of land; Ndiks , or village headmen, 
holding from ten to twenty beegahs of land ; and Fail's, 
who held smaller jygheres at one time, but to whom such 
allotments came afterwards to be refused, which made 
them disaffected. The people throughout this part of the 
country and the contiguous districts had at all times been 
unfriendly to the British Itdj , and there had been several 
previous risings in Goomsur and Khoordah, of which one 
in 1817 was the most violent. 

The chief concocters of the rebellion of 1836, to which 
we now refer, were three persons, named Lochun Bis- 
soee, the son of a rebel pardoned in 1817; Pfechoo 
N&ik, a wealthy middleman of Rorung; and Kirtibfe 
Pats&hanee, the dulbehm of a decayed castle named 
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Gurh Arung, who was persuaded by the first and the 
second to join their cause. Besides these there were 
some factious Zemindars and their hirelings from Bengal, 
who had come over especially to plan the revolt ; and it 
was by their advice that the wild Oory&h races were 
mainly guided. 

The castle of Arung stood in the centre of a cluster of 
cliffs, at a short distance inland from the borders of the 
Chilka lake. It had a half-ruined and singular appear- 
ance, the singularity being principally attributable to the 
construction of tho building in parts and at different 
periods, without any attention to architectural unifor- 
mity. At the foot of the castle was a large table-rock 
which was selected as the site for a general meeting just 
before the revolt broke out. All the disaffected Klionds 
and pdilcs of Arung and the surrounding country wero 
summoned to muster here with their arms, and did so 
with alacrity ; and the chiefs we have named moved 
backwards and forwards among them to incite them to 
action, encouraging the impassive and extolling the bold. 

“ The men are all in excellent spirits/ 1 said Kirtibas, 
speaking to Panchoo, who was distinguished by a bow in 
his hand decked with rattles of gold. “ You had better 
take advantage of their temper and get yourself proclaimed 
as their king.” 

"That is a post of honour indeed,” replied P&nchoo, 
“but of danger also, and might well make one pause 
before committing himself.” 

“You must not shrink from the danger though,” said 
Lochun. " We are playing for a high stake, and must 
play out the game as bravely as we may.” 

“ Why should not KirtiMs or you then accept the royal 
Post?” asked Panchoo. 

N 2 
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“ Because the people will not have us, and we have no 
money to support the dignity of the office.” 

“ There must be no hesitation now,” observed the 
Ghattal Baboo, “ or tho expedition will come to an eud 
before it has started.” 

“ There is no hesitation, sir,” answered Panchoo 
proudly. “ Deliberation is not hesitation, and it is always 
right to appreciate the danger we embrace. I have made 
up my mind now, and you may announce to tho people 
that I have assumed the Raj of* Banpore under the royal 
name of Surn Sing, and that I require their assistance to 
put down tho British power.” 

The announcement was made, and was received with 
tremendous cheering ; and a rebel force of about four 
hundred men was mustered at once on the spot, and began 
to increase hourly, till by the evening of the second day 
it was nearly doubled. Among the chiefs who came 
forward were several of the old Goorasur rebels, and at 
their suggestion the insurgents proceeded at once to 
Banpore to take possession of the place. 

a Wherefore to Banpore ? ” asked a dulbherd named 
Pritha. “ Is not the British power rather strongly posted 
there at this moment ? ” 

“ 0, no ! ” said the Ghattal Baboo. “ The $epoys and 
burkundauzes there, taken together, do not exceed some 
eighty or a hundred men. But they have firearms with 
them.” 

” So have we,” said Lochun. u Let us go and attack 
the Police thfinudh to commence with.” 

“ Forward then to Banpore ! ” cried Pfinchoo ; and 
they marched pell-mell, uphill and downhill, and through 
cane-brakes and jungles, to get to it. 

The th&nn&h at B&npore was a little fortified place. 
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.rather well situated on an elevated platform. Its walls 
were of no strength to speak of, but there was a broad 
and deep ditch beyond them, which had to be crossed, 
and the crossing was disputed by the thannak guard, who 
turned out in numbers to receive their assailants. 

“ Bring out your muskets,” said the Darogatohis men, 
"and shoot at the knaves bravely ! ' } and three shots were 
fired by the Duroga himself, which forced the Khonds 
and iHtiks to fall back at first in some confusion. 

The repulse, however, was only a momentary one. 
The sepoys under the Duroga were raw recruits merely, 
and utterly unskilled in tho use of the muskets they held 
in their hands; and their firing was so badly aimed that 
the insurgents were easily reassured by their chiefs to 
return to the charge. 

“ Press* on ! Press on ! ” shouted Kirtibas, rushing 
himself at the same time into the thickest of the fight, 
and dealing lusty strokes with his battle-axo on every 
side ; and Panchoo and Lochun briuging up their best- 
trained soldiers to liis support, the ditch was soon crossed, 
and the thannah captured, the guard, with the Dciroga 
at their head, betaking to their heels. 

“The day is ours, friends !” cried Panchoo, exultingly. 
“Shoot at the mean-spirited hirelings while they are 
running for their lives.” 

u Let us rather push up our success iu other directions,” 
said Lochun, (t that the whole country may submit to us 
simultaneously and they followed up their advantage 
accordingly for two whole days and nights. As there 
Wore opponents, however, to fight with, their strength 
Was mainly exercised in the destruction of houses and 
other property ; and, after the tliann&h and salt-chowkey 
premises were burnt down, they fell on the houses of the 
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people and of the foreign residents of the place, and 
destroyed them without pity or remorse. They also ex- 
torted large sums of money from the merchants to make 
up the funds required for prosecuting the war ; and their 
physical strength was at the same time largely augmented 
by the budmdshes of the country joining them in hopes 
of plunder. 

u We had better proceed to Burkowl now,” said Pan- 
choo, “ which will place a wider extent of country under 
our command and this being generally agreed to they 
went thither in state, the Rajah being conveyed in a pal Id 
which had been procured for him, while Kirtibas and 
Lochun accompanied him on horseback, and the rest of 
the chieftains on foot. The bustle and excitement 
throughout the march was great, and the reception at 
Burkowl was as warm as could have been anticipated. 
A large additional force of pdiks joined them at this 
place; and, flush of money and men, the insurgent cause 
was looking very hopeful at this time. 

" Well, Sunyasi, give us your dsiryul” said Panchoo, 
the moment he saw him. “ You have come very late to 
join us.” 

"Don't say that, Rajah, or you will make us truly 
sorrowful. The enterprise has only just commenced ; 
nor have we been idle here either, for all the men who 
are joining you at this moment are of our raising.” 

" 0, we knew of your arrival betimes,” remarked the 
Rjijah, " and were watching what you were doing. Kharga 
Bahadoor's reputation as a soldier has travelled before 
him, and he should have the lead of the troops you have 
raised.” 

This was cheerfully agreed to, and very great was the 
assistance rendered to the general cause both by Kharga 
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Bahadoor and his companion. But their efforts were 
spent in petty skirmishes only. No real opposition on 
behalf of the Government was ever attempted at Burkowl 
and the surrounding country ; and it was torture alike 
to Kharga Bahadoor and the Sunyasi to see the strength 
of their little army wasted in acts of mischief and oppres- 
sion. All the bungalows of the Salt Department were 
burnt to the ground, to which the Sunyasi did not especi- 
ally object, his antipathy against the Government being 
deep-rooted; but, when the village non-combatants in 
Burkowl, Munrajpore, Charpadan, and other places were 
wantonly attacked, he strongly protested against the 
outrage, and was warmly backed up by Kharga Bahadoor. 

“ This will never do," said both of them together. “ If 
we act like vultures and cormorants, swooping down upon 
everyone* indiscriminately, the whole country will be 
rising up against us to befriend the English power,” 

“ Let them do so then,” said Kirtibas, “ and wo shall 
put down the country and the English power together. 
Woe be to him who attempts to quench our ardour, or to 
misdirect its operation, at this moment.” 

“ Would I had understood these savages aright,” mur- 
mured the Sunyasi, regretfully ; “ they do not seem to be 
fit for the work they have undertaken. This is a mere 
renewal flf the Ferazee game played out from Narkel- 
beriah, and every outrage thus committed is sure to hurry 
on the day of retribution.” 

There was, however, no time now for reproaches and 
regrets. The fighting went on as the pdik chiefs wished 
!t, and opposition, where offered, was effectually put down. 
The despoiled inhabitants of the country saw the de- 
struction of their effects in blank dismay, and for some 
frtae sought only for any possible means of escape. 
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Despairing of this they began to become venturesome; 
but they still relied more on their brains than on their 
arms for relief. 

“ 0, Rajah, you have become the ruler of our country, 
and should not hunt down your own subjects in this 
fashion,” said a village spokesman, addressing Panchoo. 
“ Wc can help you both with men and money if you will 
only spare us our homesteads.” 

“ Where be your men and money then ? ” said Lochun, 
speaking on behalf of Panchoo. " Why are they not 
forthcoming at once ? ” 

“ They are not here, chiefs, but at Bheempore. We 
thought you would wish to risk an attack on Pooree, 
which alone can give you a decisive advantage over tho 
English, and have sent forward our warriors to wait for 
you on the road, to join you promptly as you ma^ch up.” 

“Let us press on to Pooree then,” said Lochun. 
“ There is no need for trifling away our time in this placo 
further.” 

“ You must not be so eager as that, though,” said the 
Sunyasi. “ The Government forces are now assembling 
at Tanghy, and we should not go forward to meet them 
till we are sure of our allies.” 

“We are perfectly sure of them,” said Panchoo. 
“ There is no reason whatever to doubt that they are well 
attached to the good cause.” 

“ But I do suspect them,” said the Sunyasi, “ and will 
be so bold as to say so. It looks as if they have laid a 
trap for us, to ensnare us.” 

“ Ha ! art thou afeard, Sunyasi ? ” cried Lochun grimly, 
looking him straight in the face. “ If not, why this un- 
seemly agitation when there is so little occasion for it ? n 
“I have fought before, chief,” replied the Sunyfci, 
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“ and boldly too, though I am so much older and woaker 
than you are ; and I hope to fight again, even whore you 
will fight yourself. But this I will say, for the occasion 
demands of me to do so, that that chief is not worthy of 
command who thinks counsel a proof of cowardice.” 

“No quarrel among friends and brethren here,” shouted 
Kirtibas ; “ no excitement of any sort till we are baited 
against the enemy. Forward ! forward ! The Rajah 
desires every warrior to push on.” 

“ But we are at the crisis of our fate ” said Kharga 
Bahadoor, “ and if we are betrayed by this hurried move- 
ment we shall be hopelessly undone.”' 

u No, no,” said Kirtibas, “ both you and the Sunyasi 
are much too suspicious, us all Bengalis are. Let us press 
on to Bheempore, and, with the additional men awaiting 
us there, fro shall have bub to stretch forth our arms to 
secure the possession of Pooree.” 

They did move on to Bheempore, and, as had been 
feared by the Sunyasi, fell into the snare laid for them, 
being inclosed all at once by a large body of men who 
had been lying in wait for them there. Panchoo and 
Kirtibas were the first to be captured ; but Lochuu fell 
fighting bravely, resisting his assailants to the last. 

u Down with them ! ” cried he. “ Down with the fiends 
incarnate who have betrayed us ! I at least will kill as 
man y of the cowards as I can. Let those who wish to do 
likewise follow me.” 

Saying this he rushed forward to attack the human 
girdle that encompassed them, for he was a bold man and 
true, and had never known a fear ; and he was closely 
Allowed by the Sunyasi and Kharga Bahadoor. 

Strike, and strike deep, Kharga Bahadoor. I am 
funded and dying, and can do no more. 0, Suny&si 1 
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excuse me my intemperate words, and avenge my death 
if you can.” 

The struggle was now hopeless, from the mass of fresh 
enemies that came against them from all sides ; and, see- 
ing that it was useless to prolong it, the Sunyasi broke 
through the multitude around him, dragging Kharga 
Bahadoor with him. 

“ Come away, Kharga Balnidoor, come aw^y. We can 
be of no further service here, and have really not a moment 
now to lose and they had barely time to escape from the 
spot, while most of the other chiefs who lingered there were 
captured, at the same time that word was sent to the 
British authorities to come over and take charge of the 
prisoners. 

“ This game too is lost,” said the Sunyasi to his com- 
panion in flight, " and the avengers of blood wiM be after 
us once more. We had better resume our old names 
again, and fly.” 

“ Is there any way out*of this untoward place ? ” 

“ We must find one, my son, and may as well start for 
the forest-country through Nyagurh.” 

When the English forces came down to Bheempore the 
principal rebels had all been arrested by the people, and 
no difficulty was experienced in tracing up and capturing 
their aiders and abettors. In all ninety-two persons were 
brought to trial and punished, the Ruj&h and Kirtibas, 
with some old Goomsur rebels, being transported for life, 
while the subordinate chiefs were sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment. Th epdiks, or ryots, were allowed 
to settle down as peaceful inhabitants, which put out the 
last embers of the rebellion ; and the people of Bheem- 
pore were handsomely rewarded for the loyalty they had 
displayed. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE BEDIYA DOMES. 

“We must have cleared a good distance, Babajee, in five 
days,” said Monohur, after the lapse of that interval since 
their departure from Blieemporc. “Am I wrong in ray 
reckoning in thinking that we are safe from pursuit by 
this time ? ” 

“ Well, I am not quite sure of that yet/' replied the 
Sunyasi, f( and dare not think that we shall be altogether 
out of danger till wo are able to overtake thq encamp- 
ment of the Bediya Domes, located somewhere further in 
the forest.” 

<f But how do you make out that there is such an 
encampment anywhere in this place?” 

“ By seeing Bediya Domes every now and then passing 
and repassing us. Have you not observed them ? ” 

“Yes; and you think they have an encampment 
hard by?** 

“I am sure of it. They do not move about the country 
as isolated passengers.” 

“And do you think ‘we shall.be secure from pursuit 
a *ong them ? ” 

“If they admit us into their company, which, how- 
ever, is very doubtful. They do not care to mix with 
°ther people ; nor are other people very anxious to have 
an ything to do with them. They are pilferers and dacoits 
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by profession, and have very disgusting habits besides; 
but once with them we would be safe from tho pursuit of 
the police, for the police are afraid to approach them,” 
i( Why so ? ” 

“ Because the men use their knives very freely on the 
smallest provocation, and the women bespatter their 
assailants not only with abuse, but with filth of every 
kind.” 

“ How should wc prevail on them then to allow us to 
take up our quarters with them ? ” 

(( Ah, that must be left to the chapter of accidents. We 
cannot prearrange for that.” 

The supposition of the Sunyasi was correct, for it was 
soon found that the Bediya Domes had encamped in the 
forest half-way between Nyagurh and Duspulla, and it 
was about mid-day when our fugitives overtook them 
there. They did not, however, come forward at once to 
join them; it was absolutely necessary that they should 
keep away from them at a distance, till they could find 
some likely plea to introduce themselves. 

i€ I fear I am no match for the craft of these slippery 
fellows,” said the Sunyasi to himself, almost losing hope 
from delay. “ How to make a favourable impression on 
them, such as would induce them to extend their pro- 
tection to us, I really cannot conceive.” 

Just at that moment they heard an uproar in the 
encampment, caused by a young vagrant having wounded 
his brother’s wife with a hatchet. This family had a shed 
of their own in the encampment where they lived and 
messed, and here the girl had been quarrelling with her 
mother-in-law, when her brother-in-law came in. 

“ What are you quarrelling with mother for ? ” 

“ What is that to you, you brute ? ” 
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“ Darest thou to abuse me, vixen ? And won’t I break 
your head for it ? ” 

“ Will you ? Take this then to begin with and she 
gave him two smart blows with the broom, with which 
she was sweeping the ground. 

The young man, greatly angered, took up his axe, 
which was at hand, and struck his assailant on tlio right 
shoulder, which felled her to the ground, 

Monohur was the first to rush in to assist the girl, but 
was sharply repulsed by her, severely hurt as she was. 

“ Who are you ? And why do you interfere between 
us ? ” 

“ You are hurt; let me bandage the wound, or you will 
lose much blood.” 

“But why should it concern you whether I am hurt or 
not ? Is it not my own husband’s brother who has 
struck mo ? ” 

“ He had no right to strike you, surely ? ” 

“Of course he had. My husband strikes me every 
day, and why should not his brother strike me occasionally 
now and then ? It is you who have no business with us, 
or to be amongst us at all ;” and this appeared also to be 
the opinion of the Bediyas generally, who looked with no 
kindly feelings towards Monohur. 

It was now that the Sunyasi came to the fore. 

“I am a doctor,” said he, “and this young man,” 
pointing to Monohur, “is my pupil. We have no occasion 
to intrude upon you, indeed, as tlie girl has properly 
observed ; but, if you will allow us, we shall be glad to 
heal the rather distressing hurt she lias received.” 

i( If you can do that you are welcome,” said the 
brother-in-law of the wounded woman, who was already 
sorry for what he had done; and this saying being 
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approved by a nod from the elders of the tribe, the Sun- 
y&si moved forward to exhibit his knowledge of pharmacy. 

r 'We shall try our best by all means,” said he, and, 
taking the girl by the hand, he went through his task 
with an easy confidence that made everyone expectant 
and hopeful. 

The wound was bandaged with a piece of thin cloth 
which was ordered to be kept wet, while the doctor 
muttered charms to his patient in a sing-song tone. In 
the meantime Monohur was despatched to collect some 
wild herbs which were named to him, and, these being 
found, their juice was squeezed out and the wet cloth 
saturated with it. The wound was superficial, though it 
had bled much, and the vegetable juice closed it in a 
short time to a considerable extent, at the same time that 
the pain was also much allayed;. and the Sunyasi and 
Monohur made good their quarters among the Bediyas 
on the force of this introduction. 

“ If you have any articles of value with you,” said the 
girl to her doctor, “ you had better trust them with me, 
or otherwise you will surely miss them before the night 
is over and the Sunyasi, who fully understood the 
significance of the advice, gave up his purse to her 
keeping. 

The contents of the bag were searchingly examined by 
the young woman. 

"Why, you are poorer than I imagined,” said she 
at last to the Sunyasi. “ I took you for people well to 
do in life. Are you really so penniless as this purse 
indicates ? ” 

"At present, yes,” answered the Sunyasi. luck 

has gone against us in all our speculations, and we a ’0 
exactly in the condition you find us in.” 
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“Ah, that is not my business, but yours. I asked 
only to be certain that you kept back no part of your 
money with you, for that, you must understand, may be 
very dangerous to you.” 

" I understand it fully, my child,” said the Sunytisi. 
“We have nothing with us now but our qlothes.” 

The girl nodded her belief in what he said, hid the 
purso under her garment, and strode away. 

“Will she return the purse to us, Babajee, do you 
think f ” 

u She may. If she does not we shall not be greater 
losers than if we had attempted to keep it with us, for, in 
the latter case, we would have run the double risk of 
being robbed and of having our throats cut in the 
bargain.” 

Their doubts respecting the girl's honesty were, how- 
ever, unfounded. She was very faithfully disposed towards 
them, and grateful for the service they had rendered her; 
and she did all in her power to make their stay with the 
tribe as comfortable as possible. A canvas-covered lint 
was assigned to them, in case they wished to make use 
of it ; and all their other wants were met to the extent 
their circumstances required. 

“All opr hopes are blasted, Babajee,” said Monohur to 
the Sunyasi, despondingly, as they sat by each other 
before their hut, as the guests of a vagrant tribe. “ My 
penchant for a soldier's life has brought nothing but dis- 
appointment to me ” 

“The most successful life, my son, is only a tissue of 
disappointments. We must try to rise superior to them.” 

“ What for ? Have you any especial object yet in view 
forme? Are there any more enterprises to undertake, 
an y laurels yet to gain ? ” 
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“ Possibly, yes ; probably, not. But we must go on 
steadily as if there were, and, if you have the best species 
of courage in you — patience — you may yet fight your way 
to success.” 

“ Ah, you speak, Babiijee, as if you expect another call 
from the Ghattal Baboo soon. Do you ? ” 

“ No ; I am not aware that there is any game now on 
foot anywhere in which you or I could take part ; nor am 
I very certain that the Ghattal Baboo has been able to 
effect his escape from Bheempore, though I wish heartily 
that he may have done so.” 

“ I do not anticipate otherwise,” said Monohur. “ He 
has hitherto succeeded in eluding all traps and dangers, 
and has always been wandering over the country in what 
manner he chose; and, judging from our own escape, 
there seems to be no reason to suppose that* he should 
have failed in what we were able to achieve. But who is 
the man, Babajee ? He carries a peculiar expression 
about him ; a face with a story in it, if I may say so. 
Does he not ? ” 

The Sunyasi nodded assent, and said — “ Yes, there 
is a story connected with the man, though I don't know 
that you would care to listen to it, for it has not much 
of novelty in it.” 

"0, that does not matter, Bab&jee. If it does not 
involve any betrayal of secrets or confidences I would 
certainly wish to hear the account, for I cannot got the 
thought of the Baboo out of my mind.” 

“Very good then; I shall give you the main points of 
his history as briefly as I can. 

“ The Ghattal Baboo is a relative of the BAjfihs of 
Gh&tt&l, whom you may have heard of, but is not owned 
by them as such. Thp family lived originally at Dutto* 
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pookur, near Baraset, where they were at one time in 
great power. It was represented by two brothers, named 
Eadha Mokun and Bipprodass, at the time that Ali Verdy 
Kh&n was Nawab of Moorshedabad. The brothers 
quarrelled for a trifle — the possession of a Debdlaya — 
which was separately claimed by each— and, Radha 
Mokun retaining it forcibly, Bipprodass went over to 
Ali Verdy, and made some very secret revelations to him 
which tantalised him. The annual profits of the zemin- 
dary, he said, exceeded fifty times the klmzana that was 
paid to the Nawab; and, on the Nawab proceeding to 
inquire into this point, Radha Moliun fled to evade the 
investigation. Ali Verdy thereupon seized all his pro- 
perty, and carried off his women ; but, as Radha Mohan 
whs a better administrator than Bipprodass, he was 
eventually* recalled and restored into favour. Radha 
Mokun continued his residence thenceforth at Ghattal, the 
place to which he had fled, and in course of time the 
family property at Duttopookur was lost. The Ghat till 
Baboo represents Bipprodass's branch of the family. 
He went to Ghattfil in the hope of ingratiating himself 
with his rich relatives there, but they refused to have 
anything to do with him for his extraordinary ways ; and 
he has been a wanderer ever since in search of that good 
fortune which so many seek for, and so few aro able to 

find.” 

“Poor man! I feel very much for him; perhaps the 
roore so that my Adaysto seems to be very akin to his, 
and our chances of eventual good fortune nearly equal in 
degree.” 

* And yet it may be that both he and you may alike 
lneet w tih good fortune in the end, my son. I shall tell 
y°u a story of Adaysto that I heard many years ago. 

0 
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It will, at least, help us to while away a half-hour or so 
of idleness here.” 

“ Say on then, by all means, and I shall give you as 
patient a hearing as your tale may deserve. I trust it 
may have the effect of lulling me to sleep. 

The reader will find the story in the next chapter, 
which he may read through or skip over as he likes. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

AD A YSTO. 

It is wasting words to say that the Sunyasi was fond of 
telling tales, and had a happy manner of doing so, and 
that Monohur was equally fond of hearing them, particu- 
larly when they were related by his companion. 

"There were two brothers,” said the Sunyasi, "one of 
whom was rich and the other poor, and they lived side by 
side of each other, one in extreme affluence, the other in 
extreme poverty, without the latter asking for help, or 
the former offering it to him. 

“ Said the wife of the poor man to her husband : 
1 Why don't you go to your rich brother and ask him to 
assist you ? Don't you see that even his servants fare 
better than we do ? 9 

“ * Ah, silly wife/ said the poor man, € the rich have 
no poor relations. There is a gulf between me and my 
brother which cannot be crossed. If I go to him he 
will perhaps disdain to remember that he has, or ever 
had, a brother, and that would bo an additional grief 
to us . 3 

" i Why not try h\m once before coming to such a 
conclusion ? One should not hesitate to seek the aid of 
his own brother in distress as you do. If you were not 
ashamed to apply for his assistance I am sure he would 
not feel abashed to acknowledge the claim/ 

0 2 
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“ Well, the man went to his rich brother, if only to 
please his wife ; and he went straight up to him, and 
bluntly spoke of his misfortunes. But the rich man met 
him with a contemptuous look, and would scarcely listen 
to him patiently ; and the few words he said were cold 
and cutting as steel. 

“ f What I have, brother/ said he, 6 1 have earned my- 
self. No one has helped me ; I did not seek for the help 
of anyone. Had you worked as hard and lived as care- 
fully as I did you too would have been equally successful. 
You need not waste your time here, for I have nothing 
whatever to give to you/ ” 

“ Ah, I daro say,” said Monohur, “ that the Ghattal 
Baboo received some similar rebuff from his Rajah 
relatives before becoming the outcast he now is.” 

“Possibly he did. In the story that I was 'telling the 
poor brother raised his hand with an effort to wipe away 
the sweat which bathed Jiis brow, and was barely able to 
stammer out a remonstrance. 

“ ‘ What you say, brother/ said he, * is not wholly 
applicable to me. I did work hard, very hard indeed, 
and lived most carefully also; but while fortune smiled 
on you she always showed mo a frowning face/. 

“ * That is ever the excuse of the iazy and the im- 
provident/ returned the rich man with a scornful smile. 

* If you are really so unlucky there is the less reason 
for you to cross my threshold, since ill-luck is said to 
be infectious. Why don's you get away now? I have 
other business to attend to/ 

" The poor brother turned round with a burning face, 
and groped his way out of the house without answering 
a word; but he was unable to return home at once, and 
slunk away towards the forest with tears in his eyes. 
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" 4 What are you crying for?' asked an old woman he 
met with. 

“ ( Ah, you won't understand me, I am crying because 
I am so miserable/ 

“ 4 Bui why are you miserable ? ' 

“ 4 Because I am so poor. I have nothing at home to 
oat ; and my wife and children there are starving/ 

“ 4 Why don't you work— work hard, and work late ? 9 

44 4 1 do ; but my ill-fortune thwarts me/ 

4 4 4 Then shake off your ill-fortune, man. Go, and do 
as I bid you. A few paces further on in the forest you 
will find an old and decayed tree. Break it ' down 
and take the wood home and sell it. It will give you 
food for the day at least, if it does not yield anything 
more/ 

44 4 Thank you/ said the poor man ; 4 1 shall do as you 
direct. Why, indeed, should I not be a wood-cutter to 
find food for my children ? 9 

44 He went up to the tree with greater alacrity than he 
tad gone to his brother's house, and found it to bo an 
old and withered trunk, but not very large to carry. 

44 4 What am I to cut it with ? ' asked he of himself, as 
he remembered that he had no cutting instrument with 
liirn. 4 But, never 1 mind, I will break it down, and take 
it home bodily on my shoulders. It will certainly get 
me a few pyce for the expenses of the day/ 

“ He exerted himself to break down the tree, but it 
came up by the roots ; and lo ! there was a black polished 
stone beneath, with a ring attached to it to lift it by. 

“‘Ha! what can this mean ? ' 

** He pulled up the stone by the ring, and went down 
to a vault below and found untold riches there — gold, 
Pearls, and precious stones — and felt that his ill-fortune 
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had dismounted from his shoulders, for they had suddenly 
grown lighter. 

“ * Good heavens ! Whose can all this wealth be ? 
Would I do right in taking away any portion of it, since 
it is lying unused and useless here ? 9 asked he of 
himself. 

“ ‘ Whose, but yours/ the riches before him seemed to 
reply. ‘Your very own! Why do you stare at us in 
that witless way? Take us away with you from this 
place/ And he did take up as much of them as he could 
conveniently carry, and went home after replacing the 
stone where it had lain before, covering it np with the 
tree he had broken down. 

" 1 Stop ! stop ! ’ cried a voice from the vault before the 
stone was fully replaced, ( you must not leave me behiud 
you/ 

“ The poor man got alarmed, and closed the stone the 
more securely after h^n, hurrying home with what he 
had obtained. It was his ill-fortune that lay buried 
underneath the black stone. 

“'We have enough now/ he whispered softly to his 
wife, * to live upon in ease to the end of our days, and 
this should keep us in content/ 

“ ( To be sure it should. But how have all these riches 
been obtained V 

“ ‘ You shall know all. I think an angel from heaven 
has given them to me / and he narrated the story of 
his good fortune to her very faithfully, not omitting 
to speak of the debate he had in his mind before 
appropriating the discovered wealth, and how it was 
silenced. 

“The poor man now became a rich man, and peo de 
wondered how it had happened. His brother in particular 
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became very envious, for the once poor man was now the 
richer of the two. 

“ He came to his brother and asked him how he had 
managed to become so rich. 

"‘0, by following your advice, brother, by working 
hard and living carefully/ 

“ 4 Really ? ' answered the once richer brother incre- 
dulously. * Nothing more than that ? Surely you are 
not telling the true secret to me ? ' 

“‘Nay then, my brother, if you must fain know the 
truth, it is simply this : It is Heaven's will that I should 
he what I am, and not the result of any act of my own. 
It was Providence itself that directed me to what I have 
secured/ 

41 Getting no other answer from his brother the envious 
man wenifaway in a huff, and, still wishing to know the 
secret, he set his wife to find it out from his brother's 
wife; and, as women will blab, the latter made a clean 
breast of everything she had heard herself, except about 
the strange voice in the vault., which she forgot to speak 
of. 

u 1 Now we shall secure the rest of the riches easily/ 
said the envious brother to himself, ( and be the richer 
of the two again/ and he went into the forest, driv- 
ing a bullock before him. 

u He discovered the stone where his sister-in-law had 
described it to be, and opened it, and, laying upon his 
bullock all the treasure he found in the vault, was pre- 
paring to come away. At this moment he heard the 
Mysterious voice crying out : ‘ Stop ! stop ! You must 
take me with you, to be sure/ 

“‘Who are you, then, and where are you? I can- 
not see you/ 
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u ‘ It does not matter. , You will feel me as soon as I 
am at your side, and I shall be a constant friend to you, 
and will never* part company with yon / and he felt as 
if a blast of air waved over him, and finally settled on 
his shoulders. 

“ The wealth was brought home, and the envious man 
was now much, very much, richer than his unenvying 
brother ; but somehow or other his expenses increased 
greatly from his becoming vicious in his habits, till he 
was ruined by tho very riches he had obtained. 

“ The tables were now turned, and he had to go to his 
unenvying brother for help. 

" i 0, my brother, I come to beseech assistance from 
you in my need.’ 

(i * Why, what has brought you down so low ? * 

“ f My ill-fortune/ » 

“ f Your ill-fortune ! Ah, she has shifted her seat then 
from my shoulders to yours. I shall not send you away 
empty-handed from my <3oor, my brother, as you did me 
from yours. But take care you do not leave your com- 
panion behind you when you go/ ” 

“ I wish,” exclaimed Monohur, “ I could dismount my 
ill-fortune from my shoulders as easily, Babajee, as the 
poor man in your story was able to fling off bis; but 
mine seems to be too firmly seated to be so stnnmarily 
dislodged.” 

(( 0,” said the Sunyasi, “ our affairs shape their own 
course, and in good time even your ill* fortune will have 
to get down, whether she likes it or not.” 

" Let us hope that it may do so soon then,” replied 
Monohur, u for I am drifting into despair.” 

It was late in the night when the tale was finished ; 
but Monohur was still restless, and could not sleep. 
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What made him the more uneasy was a deep wailing 
voice that came from a Bediya shed far at the end of the 
encampment. 

“ 0 , Babajee ! I am distressed and cannot sleep. 
Who is it that is crying so bitterly, and what is she 
crying for ? ” 

“You need not heed the cry at all, Monohur,” said 
the Sunyasi. “ It comes from a foolish woman, simply 
because she has not seen her son, a grown up boy of 
fourteen or fifteen, for a week.' The boy went out on 
a pilfering expedition from which ho has not yet returned, 
and the woman is so silly as to lament for him as if he were 
dead, to the utter disgust of the elders of her race, such 
grief being altogether opposed to the Bediya creed.” 

u Ah ! ” exclaimed Monohur, “ if a son’s absence of 
seven shdH days so vexes a vagrant mother, how very 
distressed must my mother now be in not having seen 
me for nearly seven years ? I must start for home this 
instant, Babajee, to see her.” 

0 , Monohur, what fancy is this ? Is it, can it be 
necessary to remind you that even now we are fleeing for 
our lives ? And can you think of moving in a direction 
ln which you are sure to bo captured by enemies who 
will never think of sparing you ? ” 
u I must take the risk, Babajee, for I have resolved 
to see my mother. Go to her I will, and at once. But I 
don't say that I shall not come back to you again, if I 
can do so. The rains have begun to fall, and for tlio 
next three or four months your progress towards the 
Tirthasthans will not be great. Before the expiration of 
that time I trust to be at your side once more. But you 
foust not attempt to dissuade me from going back to 
Bona Ghat forthwith ; for I have decided on doing so.” 
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« This is what I had feared/’ thought the Sunyasi 
within himself; but the crisis had come, and it was use- 
less discussing further about it. ^ 

« if y 0U must go — go with a stout heart, my son,” 
said he “ and may Naggesur Mahadeva take you under 
his especial protection, for very much will you require 
his support.” 
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CHAPTER XXYIII. 

HOME, AS MONOHUR FOUND IT. 

The wish to return home had arisen, and Monohur 
stopped not to think of the dangers that wore risked. 
He had to go back, and would do so regardless of 
consequences, for the desire to see his mother had grown 
into a pain; and the journey was undertaken with 
feverish energy, though the weather had already be- 
come woff and nasty, and the way to retrace was so 
bng. 

It was a hurried start, unaccompanied by any disposi- 
tion to loiter on the road ; and the penitent son moved 
on as fast as dooli-daks and boats could carry him, his 
spirit rising aB he passed through well-remembered dis- 
tricts and villages that brought him nearer and nearer to 
his native place. 

t{ We are tired of pushing on at this rate/* would his 
hearers frequently remonstrate, in the vain hope of being 
able to induce him to go by easier stages. He did not 
feel the tedium they complained of ; he could not imagine 
how anyone could tire on such an errand as his ; and he 
hurried forward more and more vehemently, till, after a 
continuous journey of twenty odd days, the familiar trees 
°f Bonfi, Ghdt arose before him. 

But there had been many changes at the place which 
^uite surprised and staggered him* The village was be- 
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fore at all times a busy one, but the life that should have 
pervaded it was now wanting. The grounds were all over- 
grown with nettles and long grass, and bore a subdued 
and joyless look; and even the famous mango-grove, 
which used always to be kept so scrupulously clean, pre- 
sented the appearance of an impervious jungle. The 
roads and temple-squares, too, instead of being thronged 
with passengers, as in the past, were nearly vacant ; and 
the people who were seen in and about them did not 
even recognise their Zemindar as he passed by them. 

"My features must have undergone many and great 
changes within the last few years/* thought Monohur, 
" which probably accounts for their not recollecting me. 
But how is it that I cannot recognise any of my ryots, 
and why — why has the place become so desolate and 
weird-like ? ” r 

He alighted from his dooli almost immediately after 
entering the village, ajjd, dismissing his bearers, pro- 
ceeded homeward on foot. 

"The evening is beautiful, and a mile's walk ought to 
brace up my nerves/* murmured he to himself. "I in- 
coming back to those who have missed me long, and 
should make the best appearance among them that I can/ 7 

What his feelings were as he came nearer to his house 
we shall not. attempt to describe. He had met with no 
kind faces in the streets, but had still hoped to find 
plenty of them at home. How great was his dismay 
then, when, on approaching the big white building of his 
fathers, he saw that its doors and windows were closed, 
and a settled gloom reigning over it and its surroundings- 
Not a living creature was visible anywhere — neither ser- 
vants, nor horses, nor kine ; the place had, in fact, all 
the appearance of having been deserted, perhaps ever 
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since the time he had left it ; and he stood alone by the 
scenes of his joyous boyhood, staring blankly at a gate 
that would not open to receive him. 

“ What can this mean ? Where are they gone ? Had 
any great calamity befallen the family ?” 

He ventured to knock at the gate at last, and, after a 
short delay, a shrill female voice asked from within what 
was wanted. 

“Open the door and you will know,” answered 
Monohur. 

“ To whom shall wo open it ? ” asked the same piercing 
voice again. 

Monohur gave his name. 

“ Ah ! Come back at last ? ” 

“Yes,” said Monohur, “ and I am quite confounded to 
find the hftuse all shut up, with its grounds overgrown 
with jungle, and its gate rusty and locked.” 

Tho door was now opened, and two or three women 
were seen passing and repassing, among whom Monohur 
recognised the withered face of an old auut, now looking 
more witherod than ever. Slie was a tall, thin woman, 
with dark tangled locks, hollow cheeks, and a sharp nose ; 
and her eyes, which wero at all times brilliant, were now 
sparkling like fire. 

“ 0, aunt, where is my mother ? Where are our other 
relatives and friends ? ” 

"They are all in the house, and will be soon coming 
forth to greet you. Don't you fret, my boy, for their 
delay. You must be hungry. Satisfy your hunger first, 
and you shall see them presently.” 

Monohur was puzzled and knew not how to understand 
hor. He looked again and again at her face, but that 
afforded no such information as he wished for. She had 
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set before him some sweetmeats on a silver recab , and 
alongside of it was a silver tumbler to drink from, but 
this was empty. 

“ 0, aunt, give me a little water first to drink, for I 
am very thirsty.” 

The aunt was standing at some distance from him, and 
extended a hand at least four cubits long to pour out 
water into tbe tumbler from a lotah at her side. The 
young man was terribly frightened; he could scarcely 
breathe : but even at this extremity he made a mechanical 
effort not to betray any terror on his face. He affected 
to drink the water given to him, but did not ; poured 
out some of it to moisten his face with, and then Baid 
that he would go to wash himself in a neighbouring tank, 
by which time he hoped to see his mother there, and to 
get hot rice and curry to eat, which he would'prefer to 
sweetmeats. 

“Yes, boy, come fygLck quickly. Your mother is 
coming, and everything you want will be immediately 
ready.” 

He started when the words e< your mother is coming ** 
were mentioned, and saw a shade as of his mother ad- 
vancing towards him, and he felt a gentle breath pass 
across his cheeks. He approached the phantom with an 
agony of love, even though his knees were tofciering in 
fear; but it retreated as he advanced. He followed it 
to the extremity of the room, but could get no farther. 
A low, hoarse moaning, hardly louder than a whisper, 
was all the sound that came to him from the shade, and, 
as Monohur bounded out of the house by one strong 
effort, it vanished before him with a sigh. 

In the deadly terror that possessed him Monohur r* n 
off he knew not whither, but stopped on coming up to » 
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moodi’s shop at the nearest crossing, though his knees 
were still striking against each other. 

“ Did not that old house there belong to the Ze- 
mindars of Bond Ghdt ? " asked he of the shopkeeper, 
whom he could barely recognise as one of his former 
tenants. 

“ Yes ; but they have all died within the last five 
years.” 

"All?" 

“Ay, all; with the exception of the heir, who slunk 
off from the house with a Fakir some seven years ago, 
and has never since been heard of.” 

“ Then who occupy the house at present ? ” 

“No one, unless it be the spirits of the dead, for the 
house has got a bad name.” 

“ But htAv came it that all of such a large household 
have disappeared at once ? ” 

“ 0, don J t you know that there was a fearful inundation 
in these parts, followed by a yet more fearful epidemic 
some five years ago? Not that house only, but the 
whole village, and a great part of the country to the 
east of us, were depopulated by them. If you had ever 
seen Bona Ghdt before these afflictions came you would 
have appreciated at once the frightful character of the 
changes they wrought.” 

Monohur did not want to know more. There was a 
rush of contending feelings in his mind that almost un- 
settled his brain. The mother that had so loved him 
Was dead, and the thoughts of her brought with them a 
burden of reproach. Was life worth living now ? He 
went off from the shop, and walked to and fro by the 
lovely banks of the Bhetn&. 

" mother ! dearest mother ! if I ended my life here 
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by throwing myself into the stream would I meet with 
you in the shadowy land ? ” 

The words had hardly passed out of his mouth when 
he seemed to feel again as if a sweet breath passed across 
his cheeks, and, looking steadfastly before him, he beheld 
once more the shadow of his mother gazing at him with 
sorrowful and pleading eyes, 

Monohur approached the apparition boldly as before, 
with a fixed and reverential look. But it retreated again 
before him, crossing its hands on its bosom and looking 
upwards to the sky. The pale moonlight revealed the 
figure most clearly to the son, and the next moment 
it was gone ! Monohur continued to gaze at the lovely 
light for some time, in the hope of seeing the shade again, 
but it did not return, 

“I shall not stay in this village to-night/* - muttered 
he at last, speaking to himself ; and he left it as fast as 
he had come to it. A Byragi lived in a hut at the foot of 
a banyan-tree on the outskirt of the village, and he re- 
solved to lodge witii hin\ for the night. The man was 
well-known, though rather more feared than loved, for 
he dealt with unorthodox arts ; but Monohur had been 
too long the disciple of Bissonath to be afraid of him. 
Great, however, was his surprise on seeing him perched 
on the revetement of a bridge which he had to go by. 

“ What are you doing here, Byragi ? I W£S going to 
meet you where you live/' 

" Ah, I am enjoying the moonlight here. What did 
you want with me ? ” 

"A night's rest only," said Monohur, "fori do not 
know where else to seek for it." 

" Then come and sit here for a while, ftod we shall hate 
a pull at the hookah together before we go home." 
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But Monohur did not smoke. 

“ I am weary, Byragi, for I have been on foot for a 
long time to-day, and I must go to sleep at once. You 
can come home when you like. May I not occupy your 
place till then ? ” 

“ Of course you may — that is, if you are not afraid to 
sleep alone. Would you miss me if I did not come ? ” 

u 0, come by all means ; but you will find me fast 
asleep after the smallest delay.” 

Monohur proceeded towards the Byragi’s hut at a rapid 
pace, but was not pleased to find a small crowd before it 
when he reached the spot. 

“ What is the matter here ? ” he asked. 

“ 0 said one of the throng, “ the Byragi is dead.” 

" Dead 1 When did he die ? ” 

“This afternoon, and the body is yet lying on the 
floor •” and while Monohur looked at the body his legs 
tottered visibly. Surely there was the very same man 
lying stark dead before him whom he thought he had 
met and conversed with a few minutes before on the 
revetement of the bridge ! 

He did not speak a word more with anyone, but ran 
off to the temple of N&ggesur Mahadeva and fell prostrate 
before the deity, beseeching his protection. There was 
no one in # the temple at this hour of the night ; but he 
felt no fear pn that account, for he was conscious of being 
in the presence of one who was fully able to protect. 
Wheu the imagination is disturbed and reason staggered 
rf not overthrown, how is it that nothing can restore 
calmness to the mind but faith ? 

Long, long did he lie prostrate on the ground, wrapt in 
speechless devotidb. He saw no more apparitions float- 
ln g before him, no shape nor shadow but the placid pillar 

r 
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of stone that represented the deity. At last he felt a 
flower fall on his body, as if thrown towards him, and he 
arose and picked it up. It was the very same flower he 
had seen at the top of the Lingam when he entered the 
temple, and he received it as a direct assurance from the 
god himself of the protection extended to him. The 
withered flower was carefully fastened by Monohur to 
the Tulsi bead-chain which encircled his throat ; and he 
went out sharply again from Bona Ghat, to overtake 
the Sunyasi in his wanderings. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE PARAMHANGSA. 

During the time that Monohur was escaping by forced 
marches from the Cuttack forests to Bona Grh&fc, the Sun- 
yasi was not idle, but was following almost the very same 
route though a little more circuitously, till he found that 
he had reached Satgaon, or Saptagram, a village in the 
district of Hooghly. 

"I confess I don't see what I can do now besides stay- 
ing here for the return of Monohur, who cannot poBsibly 
remain at home after all that has happened there since he 
left it/' said he to himself in a self-communing mood. 
“The country is yet in a disordered state. Why not 
tarry here then for him, since I have got a friend hard by 
whose character would bo my best protection ? ” 

The village of Satgaon was at one time the mercantile 
capital of Bengal, and is mentioned as such in the Purans, 
where it fs also spoken of as a celebrated place of worship, 
the seven villages of which it was originally composed 
having been especially consecrated to the seven Rishis of 
the Shastras, Prom seven it came gradually to comprise as 
^any as a huudred villages, but what remains of it at the 
present day are some twelve or thirteen huts only ; and 
its condition was barely a little better when the Suny&si 
Waited it. The celebrity of the place at the time was 
1001,0 directly derived rather from the residence in it of a 
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Paramhangsa , a man of high character and great learning, 
whom Bisson&th had met in his wanderings, and with whom 
he proposed now to remain till the return of Monohur. 

It was a July evening, and the Sunyasi was walking 
with a half- filled wallet slung over his shoulder, a chddur 
passed over his head to protect it from the weather which 
was by turns hot and rainy, a small chdttd , or parasol of 
mat, kept in position by being tied to the wallet, and a 
staff of rather thick dimensions in his hand. He was 
evidently exhausted, and the accumulation of mud on his 
feet bore evidence to his having travelled a long distance 
that day. The beauties of an autumn sunset were yet in 
the sky ; but they had no charms for the wayfarer, for he 
was anxious to reach his destination before the setting ill 
of night. 

“ My son/* said ho, addressing the first peasant he 
met with, “ can you direct me to the residence of the 
great Paramhangsa who lives somewhere about this 
place?” 

ff Are you a stranger, father, that you don't know 
where he lives, when even Rajahs and Zemindars are well 
aware of the road ? ” 

“ Not altogether a stranger, indeed,” said the Sunyasi 
in reply ; “ but it is several years now since I was in this 
village before, and I don't think that the Paramhangsa 
had settled in it then.” 

“Ah, that is too true,” exclaimed the peasant, "f<> r 
the holy father has come hither amongst us but a few 
years only, I am going towards his Tole this moment 
myself, and if you will come with me I shall be glad to 
show you the way.” 

The Paramhangsa was a celebrated character at 
Sdtg&on, a man of really extensive acquirements 
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spotless fame. He was an old man of splendid, though 
decrepit appearance, who had given up all that was best 
in him in the search after Truth. His wanderings in 
particular had been wide and varied, and had contributed 
not a litcle to the establishment of his reputation. The 
river-banks of India are sacred ground, and to follow the 
course of a river from its source to the sea and back again 
by the opposite shore to its source is called its Pradalc - 
shim ; and this the good man had accomplished by several 
streams. His holiness had necessarily made a great name 
for him; though what had established him at Satgaon 
was rather a peculiar Mahita he had exhibited, which is 
not uncommon among the recluses of the East. The 
Jaggatpore Zemindars had, several of them, died child- 
less, and this had created a great alarm in the family. 

“Is the # zemindary to go down, decade by decade, by 
adoption ? Cannot the curse of sterility be removed from 
our women ? ” 

They had consulted the Paramhangsa, and ho lxad 
advised them to change their place of abode. 

“ I shall find out a site for you where you will surely 
prosper and proceeding to a retired spot some six miles 
to the west of Katgaon he had there burnt a lock of his 
hair and scattered the ashes on the ground. 

“ Behold, I have purified this spot for you. Live here 
find multiply and they had built there a big palace to 
lwe in, and had multiplied and prospered; for the ladies 
of the family had borne children in due time ever after, 
and the children were all healthy and robust. 

“ Surely this man is a saint ! What should we do for 
him?” asked the Zemindars. 

ff Is he a saint or a god in disguise ? }> inquired the 
women, with unaffected devotion. 
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“ Whatever he be we must not leave him uncared for 
in his age/ 1 observed both the Zemindars and their wives ; 
and they offered to establish him at Safcgaon in their 
immediate neighbourhood, to which the sage having 
assented the Tole was soon raised, at the front of which 
he was always to be seen, morning and evening, with a 
rosary in his hand and his eyes fixed reverentially on the 
sky. 

But a new saint, like a new doctor, has to make himself 
known to the public at large by some exploit or achieve- 
ment of even greater moment than such Maliita as the 
Paramhangsa had shown. The high encomiums and 
profuse bounty of the Jaggatpore Zemindars went a 
great way in securing for the good man the veneration 
of the mob ; but it was necessary that lie should establish 
himself in the estimation of more competent* judges by 
giving proof of his reading and wisdom ; and the oppor- 
tunity for doing so was \pry soon offered. Envying his 
good fortune another Sddhoo , or holy man, came to his 
place a short time after him, with the scarcely hidden 
intent of entangling him in a religious debate. He was 
received by the Paramhangsa with kindness and respect, 
but the latter was taken quite aback when the 
stranger proposed to hold a learned disputation with 
him. 

u A disputation with me ? Why, I am old and feckless, 
and rapidly hastening to my rest. What honour will you 
gain by vanquishing me ? ” 

But the new-comer wad not a man to be thrown off 
from his purpose so easily. 

“ 0, 1 don't aspire to the distinction of overcoming 
you, my brother,” said he. "It would be presumptuous 
iu me to do so, for your fame fills the whole earth. I 
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have come hither simply to receive instruction from your 
lips.” 

There was a pause now between the two Sadhoos, but 
not the least discomposure on either side. 

“ Weil,” said the Paramhangsa at last, “ if you will 
have it so I have no option but to accede to your wish. 
Shape your questions then as you list, and I shall try to 
answer them as best I may.” 

From the commencement of this prelude there was 
deep silence in the Tole, the pupils of the Paramhangsa 
waiting in breathless expectation for the debate. But it 
was too learned even for them to understand, for the 
questions asked by the new-comer were clothed in the 
rugged and obsolete Sanskrit of the primitive ages, by 
which he expected perhaps to surprise and intimidate his 
opponent. * What was the wonder of the challenger then 
when the Paramhangsa, looking him steadfastly in the 
face, gave his answers slowly and deliberately in the 
ancient Chaldean dialect. The S/idhoo received the replies 
with fear and astonishment, nay, it is said that he became 
insensible, as if struck down by a spell. 

u Revive him, my children,” said the Paramhangsa to 
his pupils, and they sprinkled water on his face till he 
was able to sit up. 

“Weir, brother, have I answered your propositions 

aright ? ” 

u Be merciful, father ! ” exclaimed the new-comer 
almost in fear. You are infinitely my supeiuor in every 
aspect, both in holiness and learning ; and I beseech you 
to receive me among your disciples.” 

After this the reputation of the Paramhangsa was in 
every mouth, and crowds of people came to him from great 
distances to salute him and receive his benedictions. 
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This was the man to whom the Sunyasi was conducted, 
and whom he met with at the threshold of his Tola 
counting his heads. 

‘ 6 W ell, brother ! Is it me you seek ? If so, you are 
welcome.” 

“Yes/* said the Sunyasi, “it is certainly to you, 
master, that I have come, though you do not seem to 
recognise me.” 

The Paramhangsa was gazing steadfastly at the face of 
his visitor, and the Sunyasi, appreciating his difficulty, 
took off the covering from his head. 

“ Ah ! my old friend, the ardent companion of my 
travels among the Snowy Mountains, do I see you face to 
face again ? Excuse me that I was not able to recognise 
you at once, for I am getting infirm from age. I can 
never sufficiently acknowledge your kindness in having 
come out so far, and to such an out-of-the-way corner as 
this, to inquire after me^ ; 

The Sunyasi bit bis lip to bide his uneasiness. 

“Do not give me credit, master, where no credit is due. 
I have been wandering over a great part of the country 
on my own account, and have but accidentally come upon 
you here.” 

“ Ah ! wandering about yet, my brother ? Give glory 
to Him then who has given you health and strength to do 
so. Have you finished any other pradakshinas besides 
that of the Ganges in which we were engaged together ? 

€t No, master ; I have been detained in my own country 
mainly for the last ten years ; but my business in it is 
now ended, and I may possibly start on fresh journeys if 
I can get fit companions to tramp with.” 

" But you cannot be thinking of any long distant ex- 
peditions now, my brother, for you are getting stricken 
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in years, though perhaps not quite so disabled yet as I 
have become. Why not settle down now at some place 
as a teacher of youth, as I have done V } 

"Could I accept the responsibility conscientiously, 
master I You are learned, I am not ; I have followed 
Karma and Bhakti all my life, but in Gy an, the highest 
phase of religion, my portion is but small.” 

" Say not so, my brother. Stay with us, and we can 
gain knowledge from each other by mutual communica- 
tion, The process is not difficult, though it may seem so 
to begin with. If we do not get disheartened we are 
sure to advance. Will you remain here with us to this 
end ? >} 

“ I shall remain with you willingly, master, if you will 
allow me ; but I stay only to wait for a friend whom I 
expect here shortly, and my after-course will depend 
more on his wishes than on mine.” 

This was agreed to, and Bissonath stayed with the 
Paramhangsa, whose Tale was crowded with students. 
The Sunyasi was a pious man in the main, though worldly- 
minded, and the questions that occur to every reasonable 
mind had often occurred to and distressed him. " What 
am I ? ” (t Whence come ? ” “ Whither bound ? ” 

“ What is the actual relationship between soul and body, 
between* material and immaterial natures? - ” "What is 
the character of the Being who has made us ? ” But he 
had received no light to assist the gropings of his mind, 
even though he had sought for it so sedulously, first, by 
becoming a Karta-Bhaja, and then by converting himself 
into a Ferazee. The light and opportunity were now 
offered him, and he was a devout listener to the instruc- 
tions that were imparted, and to the discussions that were 
carried on, India has a hundred races, a hundred dialects. 
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and, it may be said, a hundred religions ; but these 
religions are so connected with, and in fact so melt into, 
each other that they seem and are generally accepted as 
one. No one was better competent than the Paramhangsa 
to explain both their divergences and their agreement, 
and from the lips of none could such instruction come 
with greater gentleness and grace. The burden of his in- 
structions was briefly this : “ Whence are we ? From God. 
Whither bound ? To God. But God is a complete entity, 
which we are not. Soul and body, matter and spirit in 
unison cannot be complete, and necessarily cannot ap- 
proach that which is. The aim of life, therefore, is pro- 
gress simply, progress out of matter, for that union with 
the Universal Spirit, which finishes the scheme. 

“ This, my brother, is the essential doctrine of all the 
schools of philosophy which are orthodox, Mid of the 
Upanishads on which those schools are based. The dif- 
ferences between them are mainly on minor points, 
and of no great moment m any case. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE SHASTRIC SCHEME. 

The Sunyasi's knowledge of the Shasfcras was very in- 
different, but the Parainhangsa, sheathed in the armour 
of benevolence, was never weary of listening to his doubts 
and inquiries, nor spared any pains in giving whatever 
information and explanation lie stood in need of. Bis- 
sonath, on his part, received every interpretation from 
the lips of the sage with the most respectful attention ; 
and it was a real comfort to the instructor to fmd that 
all the faculties of his auditor were, for the time at least, 
absorbed in the instruction imparted by him. 

(( 0, master, I am very ignorant of these matters, and 
am afraid that you must begin even from the beginning, 
with the axioms and postulates of the Shastras, to enable 
me to understand their teachings aright.” 

“I would have been very much surprised indeed, my 
brother, if your inquiries had been otherwise shaped, for 
no one can understand any subject thoroughly without 
tracing it up from the commencement. You know of 
course that the Sli&stras are "divided into two parts, the 
Sruti and the Smriti — the Orally-delivered and the written, 
the former coming direct from God, the latter derived 
from the mouths of sages and handed down to us by 
tradition. Of the former the chief divisions are: the 
if anfras, the Brahmanas, and the Upanishads ; the first 
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being prayers and hymns of praise addressed to the 
heavenly powers ; the second, prescriptions for conducting 
sacrifices and ceremonies ; and the third containing all 
the essential and secret doctrines which lie below the 
surface of inquiry. The essence of the first is Bluifdi , of 
the second Karma, of the third Gy an ; and it is on the 
last that all the schools of philosophy are based/ * 

“ But the schools of philosophy, master, though based 
on the Upanishads, are erring; are they not? They 
are often diametrically opposed to each other, or seem to 
be so/* 

“ As human institutions they are erring. They were 
founded by men like ourselves — the Nyaya by Gautama, 
the Value Aiik a by Kanada, the Sankhya by Kapila, the 
Yoga by Patanjali, the Mimdnsa by Jaimani, and the 
Vedanta by Vyasa; but as vehicles of true ‘instruction 
they are all of them eminently useful, and I have found 
personally that the Upanishads, read with their assistance, 
are more easily appreciated and understood.” 

t( How more easily understood when the schools have 
differed so widely in their beliefs ? ” 

“ The difference in belief between the schools is not, as 
I have said before, intrinsically so great as is usually 
supposed. The leading principles maintained by them, 
divested of their verbiage, are very nearly the s&me/ 1 
“ And the Smritis, do their teachings also accord with 
those of the Upanishads V’ 

“ I cannot say that they do not/* said the Paramhangsa, 
“though at first sight it may seem otherwise. The Smritis 
comprise the Veddngas , Dharma Shdstras, Purdns , 
Itihdse 8, The religion of the mass is necessarily a religi° n 
of accretions, and apparently the Smritis seem to advocate 
different kinds of belief ; but the principle at bottom is 
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in every case the same, though exhibiting different phases 
of the Truth.” 

({ 0, master! has Truth, can Truth have different phases 
then, like other ordinary things ? ” 

“ Why not? It cannot but have different phases when 
seen from different stand-points and with different eyes. 
We see it through different media, and therefore in 
different lights. When we come to know Truth we shall 
find that it is one ; and those who know have certainly 
realised this.” 

“ What then is true in this, Mokasoy — One God, or 
three gods, or thirty-three, or tliirty-threo millions, these 
being the different phases in which the subject has been 
considered ? ” 

u The truth is One God ; its phases merely are multi- 
form. The Triad of the Veds are Agni, Surjya, and 
Indra ; but when you put the three names together you 
find them to make one terra only — God. Similarly, the 
total number of deities enumerated in the Yeds is thirty- 
three, the explanation of which is that three and eleven 
are mystic numbers in tho Sanskrit, and multiplied with 
each other, make up the aggregate returned.” 
t( But why was such multiplication necessary ? ” 

<( To suit the understanding of different minds. That 
which made one three, increased the number to thirty- 
three, and eventually to thirty- three millions, which 
simply denotes that, the Deity being interminable, His 
attributes are uncountable. The Triad of the Veds was 
changed for tho Trimurti of the Purans when it became 
necessary to give to each attribute of the Deity a visible 
form. The functions of the Triad were also now dis- 
tributed; but even that, my brother, did not make them 
distinct. One was called the Creator, another the Pro- 
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server, the third the Destroyer : but their attributes 
remained interchangeable ; each was still first in place 
and last ; their distinct representation simply singled out 
the three principal Qooms of the Self-Existent.” 

“ And the incarnations and minor deities ? ” 

“Were compromises made to render the religion 
acceptable by all.” 

“ I understand your explanation then to mean that the 
different names of the Universal God, however numerous, 
are nothing more than the manifestations of His several 
attributes separately symbolised. If so, why were there 
strifes and contentions between the worshippers of those 
different names ? ” 

“ Ah, the strifes and jealousies are but proofs of 
human passions and frailties, not of antagonism among 
the attributes severally worshipped.” 

“But are not the Purans themselves antagonistic to 
each other, and do they*not teach that antagonism which 
you attribute to the passions and frailties of human nature 
only?” 

“ Have I not said that the Purans were delivered by 
human authors ? Of the eighteen Pur&ns, six — namely, 
the Bruhraa, Brahmanda, Bruhma Vaivartha, Markandaya, 
Bhavishya, and Vamana — extol the glories of Bruhm&; 
six others — the Vishnu, Bhagavat, Naradya^ Garura, 
Padma, and Varaha — glorify Vishnu mainly; while the 
remaining six — namely, the Saiva, Lainga, Skanda, Agni, 
Matsya,and Karma — are especially devoted to the adora- 
tion of Mahadeva. But it must not be supposed that any 
set of them is exclusively appropriated for the exaltation 
of one particular deity. There is a constant interchange 
of courtesies and compliments between them. They were 
all based on one foundation, and, even though presenting 
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multiform aspects outwardly, had really but one cause to 
advocate and uphold.” 

“ Well, besides the Veds and the Purans and the schools 
whose teachings were based on the Upanishads, have there 
not been other teachers also in the country who carried 
great authority with them even when explicitly disowning 
the authority of the Veds ? ” 

“ Yes ; for, though they ignored the Veds, they did not 
disown the great and only Truth which the Veds were the 
first to make known. There was a war of races in the 
country, owing to the Kshetriyas, who at one time occupied 
the first place, having been afterwards forcibly ousted from 
it by the Brahmans. The Br&hman schools of philosophy 
came thus to be called orthodox, while the Kshetriya 
schools were characterised as unorthodox by their de- 
tractors; but the doctrines enunciated by some of the 
latter, and by Buddhism in particular, were too pure to 
be rejected, too trne to be denied.” 

“You admit then the soundness of the Buddha 
faith?” 

“Who dares deny it ? No philosophy, not -even that 
of the Vedanta, can boast of a sublimer or purer creed : 
the best phases of Vedantism and Buddhism march to- 
gether, while the Karma code of the latter is perhaps 
superior to any that has ever been enunciated. The 
mam precepts of that code are divided into two broad 
divisions of 1 prohibitions 9 and ‘ injunctions/ The 
primary prohibitions are : — ( Kill not/ * steal not/ ‘ com- 
mit not adultery/ ‘lie not/ /drink not strong drink/ 
The primary injunctions are : — * Charity and benevolence/ 
*uoral goodness/ * patience/ * fortitude/ * meditation/ 
an d f knowledge/ Can any better injunctions or 
Prohibitions be conceived ? " 
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“ I was told by the Llamas we met with at the foot of 
the Himalayas that some of the secondary injunctions 
and prohibitions also enjoin excellent lessons of humility, 
repentance, avoidance of luxury, and the like. Is it. not 
a pity then that such a religion was wholly rooted out of 
the land ? ” 

"It was not rooted out, my brother; it was not possible 
to root it out altogether. Its best portions were drafted 
into the Brahman code by bits, the two faiths melting 
into each other to form the religion as it now exists.” 

"But were there not interchanges of persecutions and 
hostilities between them ? I think it is so recorded in 
the accounts they both give of each other.” 

“ Yes, there were quarrels and fightings between them; 
and these were continued for a good long period too. 
But they were finally concluded by concessions and 
adaptations ; and it was only a small section of the Bud- 
dhas who, having resisted all efforts at conciliation to 
the last, were flctually rooted out.” 

"What shape then did the conciliation you speak of, > 
master, assume ? In what representation of the deity is 
Buddha, or Adi-Buddha, now to be traced ? ” 

“ In the character of Mahadeva. The name is that of 
a Brahman deity, but under that disguise the (jod of the 
Buddhas takes precedence in the triune co-equali^y of 
Brahmanism.” 

“ How so? Is not Mahadeva generally represented as 
a free-liver, the associate of drunkards, and the celebrator 
of the Tantric orgies ? What has he in common with 
Buddha ? ” 

" Ah, my friend, the representation you refer to is that 
given of him by those who did not accept the idea of 
importing him into the Triad* But the more correct 
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description given of him is that of an ascetic, as Bnddha 
was, practising sever© mortifications, and teaching them, 
as Buddha did.” 

" These different descriptions are very conflicting, 
Mohasoy. Like Mahadeva, his wife, Parvati, also has 
two distinct phases of character, one a very amiable one, 
which represents her as the type of beauty and gentle- 
ness, under the names of Uma and Gauri; the other a 
wild and fierce one, as exhibited in the characters of 
Doorgii, Kali, Bhairavi, and Chiimoondi. I do not see 
what good end such contradictions were intended to 
secure,” 

“ Reflect, and you will understand it, for it is by no 
means very difficult to understand. The world, as we 
find it, is not so fulfrof amiability and goodness that it 
would have been content with the characters of Uma and 
Gauri only. There are stronger and wilder natures in it 
to break in, and to initiate these in religion is as needful 
as to initiate others. 0, my brother, the stupendous 
whole which the Shastras represent is as perfect as 
human wisdom, based on divine teaching, could have 
made it. It was designed not only for this world, but 
for the worlds beyond it — alike for Bhu, Bhur, and Swar 
“-the earth, intermediate space, and the heavens. How 
could it be of other character then than what it actually 
hears ? ” 

“ Then the real object in enjoining a divergent myth- 
ol °gy, master, was, I understand you to assert, the 
bringing in of all sorts of recruits for religious enlist- 
2nenfc > to leave them afterwards to grope out their way to 
truth in the best manner they might ? ” 

“ Exactly so, my brother. Mythology has a persuasive- 
Uess that renders it of essential help to all natures alike 

Q 
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at the starting-point— that is, for the commencement of 
inquiry and action. After that we have reason and 
reflection to lead us to the goal.” 

“ Which we could not possibly begin with ? ” 

« No, certainly not. We see, hear, smell, taste, and 
feel long before we commence to think. Could we com- 
mence with thinking, to see, hear, and feel afterwards ? 
The tranquillising effect of a panoramic system, like that 
of the Purans, is indeed indispensably necessary for 
arousing the powers of reflection ; and the way in which 
the Shastras have worked it out is not only faultless, 
but absolutely marvellous.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE NEW ARRIVAL. 

The religious discourses were continuous and many, 
though we may not refer to all of them here lest we 
should be getting behindhand with our story. They 
were always impressive and edifying; and the Sunyasi 
began now for the first time to understand why he had 
not hitherto understood the drift of the Shastras aright. 
He yearned* for more and more information, as doubt 
after doubt was removed from his mind, and there was 
no subject almost that did not come thus to be scrutinised 
and lectured upon. 

“ I fear, Mohasoy,” observed the Sunyasi one morning, 
"I fear I am wearying you with my objections and inter- 
rogations; but I want to learn, and you are able to teach, 
and that is my apology for troubling you.” 

The teacher smiled* 

u Do I look as wearied, my friend, in answering you 
that you say you trouble me ? Believe me that nothing 
gives me such hearty pleasure as to afford to others what- 
ever instruction I may be able to impart. Should we 
Hot help each other with our knowledge ? How else is 
knowledge to be acquired ? }y 

f Well, master, I would beg of you then to explain to 
the duties of a Brdhman, as enjoined by Achat and 

yabah&r, as distinct from the requirements of religion 

Q 2 
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and philosophy. I am a Brahman of the highest class by 
birth, but have led such a vagrant life from my youth 
that I have had little leisure to learn the duties required 
of me, and am really anxious now to make up for lost 
time.” 

“ The duties of a Brahman,” replied the Paramhangsa, 
“ are to bathe daily, offer oblations of water to the gods, 
holy sages, and departed ancestors, feed the sacred fire 
with fuel, and read the Veds, Purans, and Itikases. I 
suppose you have not been able to practise the last duty 
in particular very assiduously, but of course you know 
the Gayairi and repeat it : — Tat Sdvitra varayam bhargo 
dev as y a dhimdhi , dhiyo yo vdh pvachodayat ? ” 

“ Yes, I repeat the prayer daily, both at sunrise and 
sunset, but beyond that my knowledge is very limited. 
I am certainly not well versed in the Veds, and I hardly 
know the Purans better.” 

"If you know your GWyatri well you know everything, 
for that is the cardinal doctrine alike of the Veds and the 
Purans. But you should repeat the prayer at the three 
Sandhyas of sunrise, noon, and sunset, not at two only, 
as you say you do; for three, as I have explained before, 
i3 a mystic and sacred number, and imparts sacredness 
even to the Gayatri. Many repeat the prayer with a 
Japamdld , ten, twenty-eight, or a hundred and eight 
times; but all have not time to do so, nor is it very im- 
peratively required. Remember your Maker thrice daily 
and you do so .thirty-three times and thirty-three mil- 
lion times, for three, thirty -three, and thirty-three mil- 
lions are numbers reciprocally representable.” 

" Is there anything besides the repetition of the 
G&yatri that is required of us with equal emphasis ? f> 

" Yes, abstinence— abstinence from pride, sensuality* 
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falsehood, and impurity of all kinds. Bat this is the 
requirement rather of philosophy and religion, than of 
Achar and Byabahar, and as such is more imperative 
even than the other duties I have alluded to.” 

“ 0, master ! If abstinence bo so essential a qualifica- 
tion of Brahmanhood, who is a Brahman in reality ? ” 

“ Who, indeed ! We are Brahmans by birth ; we ob- 
serve the purificatory rites of Upanaydna, Karnabedha, 
and the rest ; but the sacrifice of the heart, which is so 
particularly required of us, liow few arc able or assiduous 
to render ? The Upanayana we accept by investiture 
with a sacred thread, and wo display the thread over our 
shoulders and hang it out diagonally across our bodies. 
The Brahman wears a cotton thread, the Kshetriya one 
made of hemp, the Vaisya one made of wool. But the 
thread is in every case but a token only of regeneration ; 
the regeneration itself must be of the mind.” 

“ But are there not sacrifices particularly enjoined 
whereby to make up for our shortcomings in this as in 
other respects ? ” 

“ Of course there are. But the real sacrifice required 
is still that of the heart, for which life is the only ade- 
quate substitute, on the principle that, having been un- 
able to train the heart aright, we surrender to our Maker 
the existence that was given to us in trust. 0 

“ How so, Mohasoy ? Are not sacrifices of animals 
e xpressly enjoined by the Shastras, and enumerated ? ” 

^ Yes, but only as partial substitutes at best. Origin- 
life-sacrifices were human only, and the text says 
SHiphatically — * Since I cannot purify my heart, 0 God, 
Su ® er me to surrender my life to you/ The Veds 
sxplain in addition that the sacrifice of the horse was 
substituted for that of man, of the buffalo for that of the 
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horse, of the sheep for that of the buffalo, and of the goat 
for that of the sheep — only because the personal sacrifice 
of the man himself would close the door of repentance 
and salvation ” 

“ Then what is the virtue of a sacrifice as it is now 
made ? To what extent does it benefit us ? ” 

“ The animal sacrificed is, by the force of the Mantras 
recited, identified with the sinner who offers him ; and 
this self-sacrifice by proxy is held to be a sufficient 
expiation for the sins already committed by him. The 
prayer chanted over the sacrifice says expressly — e What- 
ever sins I have committed, sleeping, or waking, knowing 
or unknowing, thou art offered to expiate for it/ But it 
does not purify the heart, nor put a stop to the further 
commission, of sins.” 

“ It- is a gain, however, so far as it goes, for it is de- 
sirable, of course, to be cleansed of the past — that is, if we 
are certified that wo ara really cleansed by the process.” 

“ It is so stated in the Shastras, and must be so. But 
the course yet more positively enjoined is the sacrifice of 
the heart, for sanctification only can make the cure com- 
plete. He is a Brahman who knows Bruhmu ; and to 
know him it is not enough to get cleansed of the past, 
but to remain cleansed for ever.” 

“That is a state which must be especially hard to 
attain f ” 

“ It has to be attained though, for there is no by-path 
in morals, as some authorities have taken bo much pains 
to inculcate. Th*e straight path is not merely the best 
but also the only path to go by.” 

“ Where to, master ? What is the object of the purity 
you so forcibly enjoin ? If we must be thoroughly sancti- 
fied, wherefore must we be so ? ” 
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“ That the highest and final end, the ultimate purpose 
for which we were created, might be accomplished. A 
clear conception of that end, and of the way to it, is 
possible only to the pure.” 

"Then what is that end or purpose, so far as the 
great master-minds of the world have yet been able to 
make out ? ” 

u Ah, different thinkers have given very different names 
to it, my brother, just as different sages have given different 
names, even to the Deity. Some have called the purpose 
1 thought / others, ‘ life/ ‘real life;' others, ‘happiness/ 
others, ' the knowledge of the unknowable / others, ‘ ab- 
sorption into the highest.’ I would simply name it 
‘ emancipation ' with the Buddhas, and hold emancipation 
and absorption to be the same.” 

“ And thil emancipation you hold to be attainable by 
purity alone ? ” 

ff By purity and knowledge together, brother ; it can 
have no other base.” 

“ Ah, master, the doctrine you lay down is certainly 
beautiful, very beautiful indeed ! But if purity be so 
essential to the attainment of the end, who will, who can 
he held worthy of it ? " 

“ The whole human race, I hope,” answered the Param- 
hangsa, with a smile of ineffable gratification. <f If not 
in this life, in the next, or in the next after that, or 
later yet, and later still. The point to reach cannot be 
shortened to suit the convenience of anyone. W e have 
to run up to it, and must do so. But I sincerely believe 
that as many opportunities will be given to us to try the 
race as we may possibly require, Bince the Greatest and 
Holiest could not possibly have made us in vain.” 

At this moment a third person glided softly and un- 
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expectedly into the hut, and, approaching the speakers, 
stood motionless before them like a ghost. 

“ 0, Monohur ! ” exclaimed the Sunyasi, perceiving 
who the intruder was,, “ there is trouble in your eye, and 
your body has wasted down to a skeleton. Sad, very 
sad, must have been your reception at home to bring you 
down to this condition. But you need not speak of it to 
me. I did not very strongly dissuado you from going, 
for I had not the heart to do so ; but I knew well all that 
you have learnt since. Sit down and listen to the in- 
structions of this blessed man, and they will strengthen 
your heart and qualify it for its further struggles with 
life.” 

The answer of Monoliur was a low heart-broken wail, 
and he sat down with an effort, as if in pain. The wild- 
ness and vivacity of his youth were gone, and his face 
was furrowed and wrinkled over with care. 

“ Is this any relation of yours ? ” asked the Param- 
hangsa of Bissonath, turning his eyes towards Monohur. 

i( My pupil and my friend.” 

“ Ho seems sadly distressed. What is it that weighs 
so heavily on him ? ” 

t€ The loss of a most loving mother; and his grief is 
all the greater that he was not at her side when she died. 
He had fled away from her at my instigation, and was 
not able to see her afterwards.” 

" That is a groat grief indeed,” said the sage, “ a grief 
for which there is no antidote but Gyan and Bhakti. 
You can see her again in the future, my son, if J ou 
deserve to do so.” 

“ I have seen her in the present, father, though not in 
the flesh.” 

The Sunyasi looked at his friend steadfastly as if h 0 
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doubted his sanity, while the Paramhangsa kindly asked 
him to open his mind freely to him, and to tell him what 
he had seen : (< For it may be that I shall be able, under 
Providence, to apply the fitting solace to your wounds/’ 

The kindness of the old man could not be resisted, and 
both he and the Sunyasi heard with surprise the revela- 
tions that were made. 

“ Can such things be, or are they mere vagaries of a 
diseased brain ? n asked the Sunyasi, addressing the 
Paramhangsa. 

ff It is quite possible for such things to be, and I 
believe I understand the meaning of the sights which this 
youth has witnessed. As there was an epidemic prevail- 
ing in the land at the time of the lady’s death, and as her 
son was not present on the spot, the funeral rites of the 
deceased \fore perhaps not very carefully performed, and 
the preta } or departed spirit, cannot obtain gati, or pro- 
gress onwards, till those rites have been completed. The 
greatest service that you can now render to your deceased 
parent, therefore, iny son, is to proceed straight to Gaya 
and perform the several rites there afresh, which will 
emancipate her spirit from the influence of this world, 
and speed it on to the intermediate stages of bliss, if not 
to ultimate redemption/’ 

“0, Babajee ! my friend, my guardian!” exclaimed 
Monohur, the tears gathering in his eyes, “ do you hear 
what the great teacher enjoins ? ” 

"I do,” said the Sunyasi, “and am quite ready to 
accompany you,” 

And the very next day they left the Tole with the 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE JAL RAJAH OF BURDWAN. 

The first place where our travellers halted, after leaving 
Satgaon, was Ghol Ghat, the southern extremity of 
Hooghly, where the Portuguese established themselves 
after the decay of Satgaon as a commercial port. The 
point indicates an eddy in the Hooghly river of much 
force and magnitude, close against which on the bank 
stood at one time a fortress built by Sampraya, the 
Portuguese General, the vestiges of which are still visible 
in the bed of the stream . 11 It was here that Monohur and 
the Sunyasi rested to decide on the route to be followed 
by them from that point. 

“The floods have been heavy here, Monohur,” re- 
marked the Sunyasi, “ and a considerable portion of the 
Great Trunk Eoad has, I fear, been cut up. It will nob 
be practicable, therefore, for us to follow up that line. 
We had better go hence to Burdwan, and from that place 
via Deogurh to Gaya.” 

u I have no wish in the matter, but yours, Bdb&jee ; 
you understand these things so much better than I do.” 

They accordingly started again the following day, 
making straight up for Burdwdn, the mind of Monohur 
depressed by a despondency which he could not shake 
off; and, though the Suny&si was untiring in his efforts 
to divert him, and even recapitulated for his edification 
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many of the learned discourses and disputations he had 
listened to at Satgaon, he was not very successful in re- 
animating him till the town of Burdwan was reached. 

“ You must not be angry with me, Monohur, but we 
are approaching a large and busy city, and you should 
not look so strange here as you do now, for people are 
sure to take note of it and misunderstand us.” 

“Ah, am I really looking very strange, Babajee ? 
How should I look then ? Why don't you instruct me ? ” 
“ Resume as much of your former spirits, my son, as 
you can. We are bound on a pilgrimage; a sad one to 
be sure, but still we must bear up like other pilgrims* to 
avoid misconstruction.” 

There was no answer to this from Monohur but a sigh, 
and his pale face continued yet to bear its settled expres- 
sion of dee|) melancholy and pain. The city of Burdwan 
was reached in this state, just at the time when it may 
be said to have been in a furor , on account of a cele- 
brated Tichborne case which convulsed Bengal in 1838; 
and the Sunyasi was now able to apply his hoisting-up 
lever more successfully than before, 

“ What is the excitement here for ? ” asked Monohur 
of his companion. “ People appear everywhere to be 
divided into clamorous gatherings, eagerly discussing 
some important matter with violent gesticulations.” 

u 0* a great trial is coming on here to-morrow or the 
day after, which we might wait to see decided without 
detriment to our particular business. It cannot detain 
Us ^ e yond a few short days, and I really think you would 
like to know all about it, for it is a matter of much im- 
portance to Zemindars generally,” 

Monohur wished to resist the temptation thus adroitly 
brown out to him, but was unable to do so ; for though 
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lie was terribly out of sorts yet, the Sunyasi had suc- 
ceeded in exciting his curiosity. 

tf What is the case about, Babajee ? ” 

“Why, a certain person pretends that he is the verit- 
able Rajah of Burdwan, while another, who holds the 
estates at present, denies his pretension in toto . The 
whole story is so marvellous that it is worth staying 
here to ascertain how the contest may be authoritatively 
determined.” 

“ I would have preferred to push on without stopping,” 
said Monohur. “But, if it does not delay us much to 
hear out the case on the spot, I would certainly not think 
of opposing your wishes in the matter. What are the 
heads of the story, Babajee ? Can you tell ? ” 

“0, the story is this : The Burdwan family, you know, 
is a very old one, much older than your own. It was 
founded by one Aboo Rai, who pretended to be a Kshe- 
triya by caste, though the people who knew him best 
preferred to recognise him as a Chuttree only. This 
man held a petty office in Burdwan, under the fouzddr 
of the day, some two hundred years ago, which enabled 
his son, Baboo Rai, to acquire three estates in the dis- 
trict, including Pergunnah Burdw&n. The times were 
unsettled, and a subsequent successor, whose character 
was nearly akin to that of a dacoit, was able to wrest 
from his neighbours, the Rajahs of Chunderkona and 
Ghatt6I, the estates which had belonged to them; and* 
the example being followed by other successors, several 
other estates, such as Tdrkessur, Mundulgh&t, etc., were 
acquired, the final result being that the Burdwan Raj 
became the largest zemindary in Bengal. It became so 
unwieldy, in fact, that it began afterwards to be mis* 
managed, which led to portions of it being lost by ^ es> 
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such, namely, as were acquired by the houses of Singore, 
Bhastard, Jonai, and Telinipara. To prevent further 
disruption, Raj&h Tcj Chunder introduced the putnee 
system, by which the lands were subdivided and given 
away in perpetual leases, which secured to the original 
Zemindar a fixed profit without the risk of any loss at 
all.” 

“ This is a wearisome account, Babajee, and not by 
any means very instructive to me.” 

“ Ah, I am coming very quickly, my son, to the strange 
portion of the story, which I am sure you will listen to 
with interest. The Rajah Tej Chunder, that I was 
speaking of, who took so much pains to keep tho zemin- 
dary intact, had no son to succeed him. His only son, 
Pratapa Chunder, died in his life-time, upon which he 
adopted a* son, named Mahatab Cldmd, tho son of one 
Panin Baboo, a relative. Accordingly, on Tej Chunder's 
death, the zemindary was assumed by Maluitab Chand 
as legal heir of the deceased, and he has continued in 
possession of it to the present time. The pretence of tho 
claimant, who has now come forward, is that he is the 
identical Pratapa Chunder, the son of Tej Chunder, who 
was reported to havo died.” 

“How is that possible, Babajee? I mean how could 
there be any doubt in the matter of Pratapa Chunder's 
death ? Surely the death of the heir of such an estate 
could not but have been known to all Burdwtin at the 
time it occurred.” 

t( And so it was; but the story now urged by the 
claimant is most curious on that very point, and not very 
improbable either, all things considered. He asserts 
that, as Par&n Baboo possessed the ear of his father, the 
machinations of the former so prejudiced the latter 
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against him that his life was made very unpleasant to 
him, and that some attempts having also been made by 
Par&n B&boo to carry him off by poison, he was com- 
pelled to keep as much aloof from Burdwan as he could. 
He accordingly passed much of liis time in Calcutta, and 
at Chinsurah, where, falling into bad company, he led a 
life of riot and dissipation, abandoning religion and the 
austerities of caste, and finally crowned the catalogue of 
his iniquities by the commission of a particularly heinous 
crime.” 

“Well?” 

“ Subsequently the young man repented, and so sin- 
cerely that society had no charms for him, and he lived 
almost alone by himself, brooding over his follies and 
crimes. At this stage it was suggested to him that he 
might expiate his wickedness by atoning for *it in such 
manner as the Shastras prescribe ; and, on consulting the 
oracles of Hinduism, an incognito pilgrimage for fourteen 
years was recommended to him, which he decided on per- 
forming. 

iie You must bo mad to think of adopting Buck a sug- 
gestion/ observed several of his former companions, with a 
view to dissuade him from leaving them. 

“ 1 1 would be mad indeed/ was his reply, € if I did not 
adopt it. There is nothing on the earth that I card to live 
for now if I may not get cleansed of my crimes.’ 

“ He was afraid, however, lest his father should not 
assent to such a prolonged absence from home as the 
pilgrimage involved, and also that Par&n B&boo might 
attempt to take his life if able to follow him in his 
flight ; and he resolved therefore to carry out his intent 
without taking anyone into his confidence, in such manner 
as would avert suspicion, and, at the same time, shield him 
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from the antipathy of his enemy. To this end he feigned a 
mortal sickness, was conveyed to Ambikd Culn&, the family 
burning-gh&t, and, affecting to be dying, had himself 
placed on the verge of the Hooghly, when he conjured the 
people about him to withdraw, that he might offer up his 
soul to his Maker by unreservedly confessing all his 
iniquities. He had two friends, he says, to help him 
at this strait, one of whom got a boat for him, which 
was kept waiting in the middle of the stream, while the 
other gave him notice of the arrangement. He then threw 
himself into the river, and, being a bold swimmer, dived 
across to the boat, which instantly set out for Dacca.” 

“ Ah, ho must have been a daring youth indeed if he 
was really able to make such an escape as that. Well, 
what followed ?” 

“From Dacca Pratapa Chunder went to wash himself 
at Barni, the confluence of the Gunga and the Brahma- 
pootra where we have bathed ; and, having ascertained 
that there was no pursuit after him, he continued his 
pilgrimage to many distant shrines in different directions, 
visiting even the Punjab and Cashmere.” 

“Well?” 

“Having finally completed the course of travelling 
dictated by his remorse, Pratapa Chunder returned to 
Burdwan after the lapse of some twenty years, but only 
to find that his father was dead, and that the Raj had 
been assumed by the son of Paran Baboo ; and he is 
fighting out stoutly now to recover his own.” 

“ His story is a very circumstantial one, and ought to 
be supported by very circumstantfal evidence. If he 
escaped from CulnA by diving into the river, how came 
l t to be believed at the time that he had died ? ” 

u He explains it by stating that, as soon as Par&n 
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Baboo came to know of liis escape, he procured a dead 
body and had it burnt on the river-side with great cere- 
mony as that of the R/ijak’s son, which deceived Tej 
Chunder and all others, and cut off the ground under 
Pratapa.” 

"There must have been many witnesses of the crema- 
tion, and all of them could not have been Paran Baboo's 
people. Did nobody get an inkling of the deception 
practised by Paran ? ” 

" There was a crowd of witnesses of course, but they 
either had no means of knowing that it was another body 
that was being burnt, or were persons interested in 
upholding the deception that was practised.” 

“ Do you believe the claimant’s story yourself, 
Babajee ? ” 

"I am rather disposed to do so, but shcfiild like to 
hear all that they may have to urge in Court on either 
side. The best part of 4he evidence ought to be forth- 
coming at the trial.” 

They were both present at the trial, but were rather 
disappointed at the proofs which were offered, which 
consisted simply of deliberate swearing on one side, 
opposed by equally deliberate swearing on the other. 
On this evidence the Court held that the claim was not 
substantiated, and the claimant was punished for false 
personation. 

"How false , when no attempt has been made to es- 
tablish that he is other than what he professes to be ? 
observed the Sunyasi, turning towards Monohur, m a 
dissatisfied tone. "His identity with one ,Kristo 1M 
Brahraacharee was repeatedly asserted. Why was it not 
proved by the testimony of such people as may happed 
to know the Brahmacharee best ? ” 
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“Because no one was willing perhaps to come and 
peach upon a poor fellow already pushed to the verge of 
the precipice on which he stood.” 

“No, no; it is not that at all,” said the Sunydsi, 
looking very wise. €t There has been a great failure of 
justice here, my son, and I am afraid it is the long purse 
of the occupant Edjdh that has given him the victory.” 

This set Monohur a thinking on the subject again, the 
result of which was the germination of new fears. 

“I am afraid, Bdbdjee, that there is in this case 
an unfortunate resemblance to mine,” said he at last. 
“ Here have I been wandering hither and thither un- 
known to the world, like Pratapa, and who knows but 
that somebody else may not have meanwhile appropriated 
my estates to himself ? ” 

“Ah, that«is not possible as regards yourself, my son. 
Tour estates are in very safe keeping — namely, in that of 
my brother, the priest of Ndggesur Mahadeva, at Bond 
Ghat” 


R 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

BYJANATH, OR DEOGURH. 

"Let us proceed quickly now to Gaya,” said Monokur; 
" we have lost muck time, somewhat unprofitably I think, 
at this place.” 

The Sunyasi did not contradict his companion, nor look 
offended. 

"I have just received intelligence,” said he, "that the 
road through Deogurh is now practicable, jfnd we need 
stop nowhere on it till we come to that place, which is 
about half-way from this to Gaya.” 

" Will it be necessary to stay for any time at Deogurh 
itself?” 

" No, certainly not The spot is a pretty one, one of 
the prettiest in all Bengal ; but there is nothing in it 
that need detain us beyond a single night.” 

Deogurh, or Byjanath, is situated in the extreme north- 
west corner of the district of Beerbhoom, and*is mainly 
remarkable for a group of handsome temples and a small 
pellucid lake, which are visited by Hindu pilgrims from 
all parts of India, and especially from Rajpootantl and 
the countries adjacent to it. The resort of pilgrims to it 
from Lower Bengal is also great, chiefly because the site 
lies almost on the direct road from Calcutta to Benares; 
but this road was at times so infested with robbers, an 
the annoyance caused to the pilgrims thereby was so 
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great, that the Government had to interfere to make it 
passable. This led to the appointment of Ghdtwdls, or 
guardians of the passes, who wore no othor than the 
robbers themselves, made merry on finding that, instead 
of being punished for their misbehaviour, they were 
endowed with gifts of rent-free land, for the performance 
of a duty which only meant the compounding of violence 
by the levy of a fixed black-mail. The exaction, how- 
ever, was never complained of by the pilgrims, who were 
delighted with the safety it ensured ; and Monohur and 
the Sunyasi proceeded on their journey without ex- 
periencing any trouble or inconvenience, and more easily, 
in fact, than tlie latter had expected. 

“The road is very solitary, Babajee, but the rocky 
scenery around us is quite charming to look at.” 

“Yes, it is an easy and agreeable enough road now,” 
said the Sunyasi ; " but I know of times when it was 
otherwise, when travellers shivered at the sight of those 
very rocks which appear to be so pleasing to you.” 

“ Ah, I have heard that these barren passes used to be 
guarded by monsters in the past, though there is nothing 
hero to frighten us at present, except yon crouching 
toll-gatherer, who is waiting there, I suppose, for the 
fee” 

The Sunyasi looked towards the figure to which his 
attention was drawn. 

" That is the Ghatwal’s man to bo sure,” said he, “ and, 
you remove the covering from his head, you will find in 
him the identical monster who illustrated the stories of old. 
But the fiends have no longer as much liberty as they 
a d before, and, this pittance paid, we have nothing more 
0 fear from them, though there is no doubt that they. 
w °uld have crushed us against yon jagged stones before 

b 2 
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allowing us to pass by them so easily, if they could have 
had their own way yet / 1 

As he spoke these words he dropped the usual pass- 
rate into the hands of the Pahariah, who scarcely moved 
from his post to receive the money. Monohur had a 
good steadfast look at the man, and was not indisposed 
to admire his well-knit frame, but his attention was 
sharply drawn away from him in another direction. 

“We see something before us now at a distance, 
Babajee, don't we? Something like buildings with spiry 
summits mingling with the skies ? ” 

“ Your eyes are younger, my son, and see further than 
mine. But I think I perceive now what you refer to. 
They are the cluster of temples which have made their 
site so famous / 1 

“ Yes, the temples indeed ! ” exclaimeS Monohur ; 
" and they could not look finer than they do now. I quite 
enjoy the sight from this distance, Babajee. They all 
seem to bo very handsome edifices, but the great temple 
in the middle looks by far the best.” 

The temples at Deogurh are twenty-two in number, 
all surrounded by a wall inclosing an extensive court-yard 
paved with reddish stones. The great temple, which had 
particularly arrested Monohur’s attention, has the repu- 
tation of having been built by one Poorun Mul*a R&j 6 h 
of Gidhaur, who also established a meld, yet held at the 
place at the time of the Holi festival, which lasts for 
eight days. 

“ I thought you had got tired with everything, Mono- 
hur,” observed the Sunydsi, who had scarcely yet forgot- 
ten his companion’s condemnation of their short stay at 
Burdwfin, “and am glad indeed to find that you are 
pleased with the sight now before you.” 
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“0, father, I am still very anxious to push on to 
Gaya quickly, but cannot help regarding our arrival here 
at this moment as somewhat of a coincidence. The 
place is a peculiarly sweet one, and very well adapted, 
I think, for the rest we absolutely require to recover 
from our weariness. To look at yon buildings illu- 
minated by the afternoon sunlight is in itself a reviving 
sight to me.” 

“Yes, a night’s rest here, Monohur, is certainly 
necessary for us ; nor will it delay our journey in the 
least. But we must leave the place to-morrow at dawn, 
so you had better make tho best of the daylight 
yet remaining by inspecting everything that has to be 
seen.” 

Baidanath is a name of Mahadova, and the place 
is so called "after him ; but tho local tradition in regard 
to the name which Monohur learnt was different. He 
had scarcely entered the stone porch, which leads 
to the temple-yard, when he was met by a priest with 
silver locks, who, pleased with his frank, wondering 
countenance, offered to show him over the place. 

“ Whence come you, my son ? And whither are you 
going ? " 

“ 0, father, we come from Satgaon, rid Burdwan, and 
are going to Gaya.” 

If Your stay here then must be of the briefest, I fancy, 
for people bound to Gaya have mostly a painful duty to 
discharge, and can scarcely wish to rest anywhere on the 
journey.” 

“That is exactly our case, Moh&soy, and we leave 
this place early to-morrow,” 

u Then come along with me now, my son. There is 
enough of the day yet to walk over the sacred precincts. 
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I divined your errand here at once, and have come forward 
to help you.” 

The face of Monohur was lighted with a transient 
gleam of joy, and, accepting the offer of the old man 
with thankfulness, he followed his footsteps with alacrity, 
carefully criticising the beauty of each edifice to which 
his attention was drawn. 

All the temples were found to be more or less old, but 
they were very massively built, and had quite a holy look ; 
and several of thorn had large stone figures cut on them, 
which were particularly striking. The terrace on which 
the temples stood was surrounded by ponderous moss- 
grown balustrades on three sides, and at each angle of it 
was a broad flight of steps leading down to a second 
terrace with sloping green banks that melted into the 
turf on the lawn. Something more than &n hour was 
spent in walking over the entire area, and, though every 
temple was visited and ^minutely looked into, Monohur 
was yet sorry when it grew dark. 

“ Is there no story, father, connected with the erection 
of these edifices, or the establishment of the shrine ? >} 
asked he now of the priest. “ By whom was the site 
chosen ? By whom built upon ? ” 

“Ah, the story! Every pilgrim takes the greatest 
interest in that, and is eager to hear it retold, though it 
is nothing but a mere story after all. I cannot vouch for 
the truth of it, my son ; nay, I may say that I take it for 
a tale only. But I shall tell it to you willingly since you 
so earnestly wish to hear it.” 

“ Yes, father, I do ; and I shall listen to your narrative 
with great interest.” 

“ It is this then, my son — 

“ They say that there was once a rich Go&l&h in this 
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place, named Byjoo, who had a supreme contempt for 
the Brahman character, which, he held, was a mere 
compound of idleness, profligacy, and falsehood. He 
made a point therefore to insult and maltreat the class. 

<f< Art thou mad, Byjoo, that thou darest to riso up 
against us ? ’ remonstrated the men who were thus per- 
secuted by him. ‘ Knowest thou not that he that ill-uses 
a Brahman is no better than an infidel ? ’ 

“ ‘1 know more than that, surely/ replied Byjoo. 1 1 
know that yo are Brahmans in nothing but in name ; that 
ye are bloodthirsty robbers and thieves, the seducers of 
youth and innocence, impostors and hypocrites ; and shall 
I not do the duty I owe to my Maker by driving ye out 
of this place ? 9 

*“0 monster of ingratitude, what impiety art thou 
speaking ? * Are wo not God’s vicegerents on the earth, 
and shall a low-born Goalali abuse us with impunity ? * 

fff What, ye foul-mouthed villains! dare ye speak of 
yourselves and the Deity in the same breath, and shall I 
not sweep ye out of the country with the besom and the 
broom ? 3 

And he actually did so persecute them that they had 
no safety except in flight. They did not retire, however, 
without attempting to raise the people against him. 

“ ‘ Will ye acknowledge such an infidel as your chief? , 
asked they of the Goiilahs. 

ff But their appeal elicited no such response as they 
had wished to evoke. 

"‘Yes/ answered the Go&lahs. ‘He is as worthy a 
chief as any we could wish for. It is not for us to judge 
between you and him/ 

A short time after, a number of Byjoo*s cows 
having Btrayed into the jungle, Byjoo was obliged to 
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go out in search of them. It was a sultry, drowsy 
evening, and he went with a rod upon his shoulder to 
drive the cows homo. He had scarcely entered the 
outskirts of the jungle, however, when he was startled 
to see a stranger approaching him— a white- coloured 
being, dressed exactly as Mahadeva is exhibited, and 
having all the emblems of that deity about him. 

“‘ Whither bound, Byjoo ? 9 asked this individual of 
the Goalah. 

“ ‘ To search for my cows/ 

itc O, I shall help you to find them. Stay here with 
me, and they will come to you;' and the words had 
scarcely passed forth than the cows began to come in 
from every direction. 

“‘Who are you, lord?' asked the Go&lah of the 
appearance in dismay. 

“‘Don't you recognise me by my habit, Byjoo? I 
am Mahadeva, whom the Brahmans you despise affect 
to adore/ 

“ tf Ah, have I done wrong then in persecuting and 
punishing them ? 0, give me time, lord, to repent if I 

have sinned against you ! 9 

“‘No, Byjoo, no; thou hast not sinned against me. 
Be not afeard, for I am neither rigorous nor revengeful, 
except towards those who practise iniquity. Far from being 
offended, I have been much pleased with thy treatment 
of my Sabaits, for they are really as despicable in 
character as you take them to be, and they bring dis- 
credit on my name. Thrash them out of the country 
therefore, Byjoo, and get me a new set, and I shall exalt 
thy name higher than all thy wealth may/ 

“ Byjoo did as he was told. The Sabdits of the god 
were ignominiously expelled from the country and a new 
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set brought in; and from that day Byjoo had the august 
addition of € Nath ’ or ( Lord ' attached to his name.” 

“ I suppose the place rose into note under the regime 
thus introduced ? ” 

“ Yes, the fame of the story went forth far and wide, 
and merchants, and rajahs, and priests vied with each 
other in establishing the sanctity of a site where Maha- 
deva had personally appeared, and in beautifying it with 
the tomples you have seen.” 

“ Are they all dedicated to the worship of Mahadeva 
then ? ” 

“ All, with the exception of the last three we went to, 
which are dedicated to Tripoora Soondari, the wife of the 
deity.” 

Monohur^ had a good sound sleep that night at Byja- 
nath, but it was nevertheless full of dreams. He saw the 
shade of Byjoo again and again; he saw his cows also; 
but the all-engrossing vision of the night was that of 
Mahadeva, who appeared to bo smiling as propitiously 
on the sleeper as ho had done on Byjoo in the tale. It 
was with great alacrity therefore that Monohur got up 
next morning on being summoned by the Sunyasi to 
resume their journey. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AT GAYA. 

A pilgrim to Gaya sets out for the purpose of freeing his 
ancestors from purgatory, and for procuring their admis- 
sion into heaven, and before starting from home has to 
shave his head and face and make presents to the 
Brahmans. This Monokur had not done, for the idea of 
starting for Gaya did not originate at Bona Ghat but at 
Satgaon, which was not his native village ; but, as 
Byjanath was a sacred place, the Sunyasi and the temple 
priests were tjuite in accord in recommending the omission 
being now rectified. 

“What am I to do then? What is the course to 
pursue ? ” 

“ Shave yourself within* the sacred inclosure here, my 
tfon, give what presents you choose to the Brahmans and 
the poor, and call upon the souls of your ancestors, and 
especially on the soul of your mother, to accompany you 
on your journey.” 

Monohur did as ho was directed, the last act with 
streaming eyes; and he was fervently blessed by the 
silver-headed priest who had conducted him over the 
temple grounds, and was assured that the preliminaries 
had all been carefully gone through. 

“ You have sad memories to disturb you, my son/* said 
the old man with much tenderness, after having observed 
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his grief ; a but the sense of pain that weighs you down 
so heavily at present will, I am sure, be much allayed 
when your mission at Gaya is over. Do you know any- 
one there to go to ? If not, I shall give you a note to an 
old Tole mate of mine, named Lakshmi Narayan Pundit, 
who will be glad to see that you are not inconvenienced 
there in any way, nor imposed upon.” 

This was a desirable arrangement, for the Gayawal 
Brahmans have at all times retained a name for unfairness 
and deceit; and Monohur thankfully received the billet 
that was given to him. 

“Is there anything more to do here or on the road, 
Mohasoy ? ” 

“ No, my son. You have only to transport yourself 
now, as quickly as you may, to the abodo of my friend.” 

The city Gaya stands on tho Phalgoo, somo sixty 
miles to tho south-west of Patna. The site is picturesque 
and hilly, but was not easily accessible till the recent 
opening of the railway to it. Our pilgrims had a hard 
time of it in their day ; but they were accustomed to all 
sorts of privations, and it boots not to describe how the 
place was eventually reachefl by them. The name of 
Pundit Lakshmi Narayan was one of great celebrity 
there, and no difficulty was experienced in finding him 
out. He was an old man himself, but still very attentive 
to strangers ; and bo received Monohur and the Suny&si 
w ith great pleasure and cordiality, and made all the 
arrangements necessary for accommodating them com- 
fortably, and for carrying them through their course of 

devotions. 

u “There is one thing that troubles me,” said he, 

namely this, that I am too imbecile to help you through 
your work personally. But I shall find a good Gayawal 
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to attend on you, and you may depend 011 his directions 
as safely as on mine/* 

The Gayawal selected came shortly after, and he 
certainly seemed to be an honest man — as honest as 
a Gayawal Brahman can well be* 

“I am at your service, my son,” said he to Monohur. 
“ But you have first to decide how many Tirthas you 
will visit ; for some visit ouc only, others two, others 
thirty-eight, and others again all the forty-five that 
exist.” 

“ Well, since I am hero I shall visit the whole of 
them,” said Monohur; “but I would first of all perform 
my mother’s shrad wherever it has to bo made/’ 

“ You must do that on the banks of the Phfilgoo,” 
replied the Gayawal, “and then go on visiting the several 
Tirtlias in regular succession, depositing at each of them 
a ; pinda , or ball of rice, for the acceptance of your parent, 
while I shall recite the ustlal prayers over the offerings on 
your behalf.” 

“ Should I not repeat the words after you ? ” 

“ Yes, if you can do so with celerity ; otherwise it will 
be enough for you to repeat the leading words while I 
get on with the rest ; and this is the course that is most 
usually followed.” 

They began their devotions by repairing to the banks 
of the Phalgoo, which are held to be particularly holy for 
a distance of about half a mile, within which the J nnda 
for redemption has to be offered. The shrad is performed 
on a piece of ground especially set apart for the purpose# 
in which a small bedi, or altar, is marked out. On the 
bedi are laid thin stalks of Jcasa grass, while hard by 
arranged small vessels, or hhooris, of rice or barley, Hh 
honey, and chandan. The pinda is a ball of rice or 
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barley, and the person offering it has to place it on the 
hedi in the manner indicated to him by the priest, and 
then to scatter over it whatever else (gold, clothing, 
betel-leaf, areca-nut, etc.) which he may wish to offer. 
Water is then either gently poured over, or sprinkled on 
it, and with joined hands the performer of the rite be- 
seeches the spirit of the ancestor to whom the offering is 
made to come and accept of it. 

The pindas offered by Monohur were formed of rice 
and milk, and were many in number — namely, one for 
each of his parents, two for his two grandfathers, two 
for his two grandmothers, with others for uncles, aunts, 
and other near relatives. They were offered one after 
another, the bedi being previously sprinkled over withTulsi 
leaves and the Tcusa grass, while Jcusa grass knots were 
twisted rouifd' a finger of each hand to purify the hands 
for the performance of the ceremony. 

“ It was here that Ram Chandra performed the shrdd 
of his father Dasaratha, by offering to him a pinda of 
sand,” said the Gay£w&l to Monohur, <e and with a heart 
equally devoted do thou offer, 0 my son 1 the first pinda 
to your mother,” * 

Monohur did as he was told, almost trembling with 
emotion, but without omitting any of the forms required 
to be observed. 

“Now invoke the spirit of your mother and beseech 
her to accept of your offering.” 

He did so with a heart bursting with love and devo- 
tion, and looking upwards towards the sky saw, through 
the tears that dimmed his eyesight, the shade of his 
mother looking exceedingly beautiful and compassionate, 
hut habited in such shining white as almost bewildered 
his brain. 
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Monohur uttered a cry of anguish. 

" 0, mother, dearest mother I take me with you now 
and for ever, and I shall never leave your side again 1 " 

“Good son of a good mother/' said the priest, “you 
must not distress yourself in that manner now, for you 
have plenty of work yet to get through. Your mother 
cannot take you with her, for she is a spirit come hither 
from the spirit-land, whither you may not follow her -at 
present. But she will watch over you ever, since you 
have performed her qati and opened the door of salvation 
to her." 

The other pin das were now successively laid on the 
bediy and the same formula was gone through over each, 
though more hurriedly than in the first case, owing to 
Monohur's mind being yet much agitated and disturbed. 

"We may stop here now, I think ?" asked* the Sunytisi 
in a suggestive way, as soon as the last rice-ball had 
been thus disposed of. * 

"Yes, we may. Your young companion is too much 
affected already to be able to do aught more to-day." 

The observances were renewed next morning by the 
party proceeding to Preisild, or the Ghost Hill, at a 
distance of about seven miles from the city, where a 
temple stands on the hill, which is reached by four 
hundred rocky steps. 

" Have we to get up by these slippery ascents?" 

" Yes, to offer the pinda at the temple itself, and then 
you get down again and bathe in the Brahmakoond 
yonder, and perform your devotions at the shrine of 
Parvati.” 

It was with some difficulty that Monohur was able to 
comply; but this was only the first of his troubles, and 
there were a multitude of them yet to go through. After 
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coming down from one hill he had to ascend another, 
named Itdmsild , which, though not as high as PretxilA, 
was found to be more tedious to mount owing to the 
steps being wider; and at the foot of this hill also there 
is a tank named Ramkoond, where an offering had to be 
made. The next thing after that was to deposit an 
offering at the foot of a Iiurr tree, which closed the 
devotions of the day. 

The course for the third day was confined to visiting 
five sacred places within the city; and Monohur was 
already congratulating himself that the most wearisome 
part of the work was over, when he was called upon, on 
the fourth day, to go out beyond the city on a round o 
Tirthas that knocked him up completely before half the 
day was over. 

“ 1 am feeding very weary. Can wo not stop here for 
the day, father ? ” 

“Not at this stage surely” said the Gnyawal. “ The 
ledis havo to be visited in proper order, .and on particular 
days, and a good part of to-day's work remains yet to be 
gone through.” 

“ What you say is the letter of the rules perhaps,” 
answered Monohur, somewhat pettishly. “ May we not 
read their spirit more favourably ? ” 

“Ah, yes, the spirit is doubtless the real thing, my 
son; but the letter must also bo observed, and you surely 
cannot close for this day without visiting the fig-tree at 
Buddha Gaya, under which Sakya Muni sat in meditative 
abstraction for five years.” 

“The tree under which Sakya Muni performed his 
devotions? Do I hear you aright, father? ” 

“ Yes, my son, you do.” 

“Why, S&kya Muni has been dead now some two 
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thousand and five hundred years or so. Can the tree be 
as old as that ? ” 

“ Even so ; for that tree can never die.” 

“It is very hard to believe that, surely; but, at any 
rate, you have dispelled ray weariness, father, by exciting 
my curiosity, and I would go to it at once by all means.” 

They did go to the tree accordingly, and devoutly was 
the jpinda offered at its foot. But the appearance of the 
tree did not quite establish the marvellous age assigned 
to it, and Monohur was unable to grant the implicit con- 
viction demanded of him on that point. The trunk of 
the tree was much decayed indeed, and most of its 
branches were barkless and rotten ; but the stem and 
branches ou one side were yet green, and it seemed as if 
this result liad been attained by planting a new tree 
inside the decaying stem of an older one. • * 

“It is a high tree,” said Monohur, “and decidedly 
old, but certainly not older than a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty years, I think. Two thousand and five hundred 
years is apparently a most preposterous age to claim for 
it.” 

“You are talking foolishly, my son, of things you do 
not comprehend. Look at the tree with the eye of faith 
and you will think very differently of it than you do 
now. It was blessed by him to whom it gave shade to 
eat his rice and milk, and also by the Devat&s who 
crowded around the sage to listen to his instructions. 
Can such a tree ever shrivel up or die ? ” 

Monohur received the reply dubiously, with the air of 
a person who had little sympathy with such monkish 
beliefs ; but no further discussion on the point was colled 
for, and he was wise enough to keep silent where dis- 
cussion could only lead to misconstruction. 
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The devotions of the fifth day were commenced by a 
visit to the famous temple of Vishnupad, which bears the 
mark of Vishnu's foot, which was most devoutly wor- 
shipped by the Sunyasi. The number of bediit here was 
so great that it took the pilgrims five days to perform all 
the poojdhs that had to be gone through, after which they 
crossed the Phalgoo to visit Ram Gaya, a small wooded 
hill opposite to the city. 

“I am quite sick of this wearisome round of services, 
Babajee," complained Monohur to his confidant and 
friend. 

ff So am I,” replied the Sunyasi ; “ but we have begun 
and must finish them properly, and a day or two more 
at most will give us the wished for relief." 

The relief came at last, the devotions at all the forty- 
five Tirthas ftbing finished in fifteen days. 

" I congratulate you heartily on the completion of your 
errand here, my son,” said the priest now to Monohur. 
“ Are you well satisfied with the manner in which I have 
performed my duty to you?" 

“ Certainly," said Monohur, “ and we are very much 
beholden to you for it." 

You do not seem to bo half as grateful for it though 
as you ought, young man," replied the Gayawal, more 
severely than he had ever spoken to Monohur before. 
“ Do you know what service I have rendered to you by 
m y ministration ? I have not only opened the road out 

purgatory for all your ancestors, but have secured 
their and your salvation also." 

“ 0, father, I fully appreciate your labours," responded 
Monohur, “and am really very grateful for them;" and 
the Gay&wfiJ was not unwilling to believe that it was so 
^hen a few bright silver pieces were slipped into his hands. 

s 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

SAKYA, AND SOME STORIES ABbUT HIM. 

Pundit Lakshmi Narayan was a very amiable old man, 
habitually distinguished by an undefinable expression of 
good-nature in his face, which was a faithful index of the 
gentleness of his heart. He was a strict Hindu, and, 
despite his scholarship, believed sincerely with the Gaya- 
w&l that the Buddha fig-tree was two thousand and five 
hundred years old. There were several other orthodox 
stories of similar character to which he clung with equal 
tenacity; and it gave him great pleasure to dilate upoD 
these for the edification of those who came within the 
range of his beneficence or instruction. 

ft You believe, sir, that the tree is two thousand and 
five hundred years old ? ” asked Monohur of the scholar 
somewhat anxiously. 

f4 1 can have no doubt on the point, my son,” was the 
reply. Sfikya Muni was a gr^t saint, and it wrfs nothing 
for him to confer freshness and immortality on a tree/' 
Monohur looked doubtful and unsatisfied, upon which 
the Pundit uttered something like a sigh. 

“ I cannot blame your incredulity, my son/' said he; 
u but the people of Gayfi knew S&kya personally in the 
past, and were witnesses of all he did among them ; and 
we, their descendants, toe bound to accept their convic- 
tions as they have come down to us/' 
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“The argument is hardly logical, Mohasoy,” said 
Monohur. “ The contemporaries of S6kya at Gaya may 
have heard him bless a tree, but they were not witnesses 
of its long life, and it is that marvel only that I hesitate 
to accept.” 

“I understand your difficulty, my son. The science of 
the age regards the utterances of orthodoxy as ignorant 
mistakes, while orthodoxy regards the objections of 
science as dogmatic nonsense. With so much difference 
to start with an agreement in belief between the two is 
of course not to be expected. But the lives of our Eishis 
were all more or less marvellous, and of none more so 
than of Sakya, and it does appear to us of the old school 
that the time for wondering at such relations has long 
gone by.” 

The Pundit spoke with some feeling, and Monohur 
hardly knew what reply to make to him. 

“ For my own part, Mohasoy,” said he at last, “ I do 
not exactly disbelieve all that is said of the sayings and 
doings of our older sages ; and of Sakya in particular I 
would be loath indeed to speak except with veneration 
and love. But the tree — }} 

“ 0, let us abandon the tree then, if it be the only 
stumbling block between you and me,” replied the Pundit, 
smilingly, or rather let throw it down as a bridge to 
get over the disagreement that momentarily separates us. 
What is your opinion of the other marvels related of 
Sdkya ? ” 

u I can hardly have any opinion, sir, of what I do not 
kaow. I am very ignorant of the history of his life, and 
*ould like exceedingly if you would recite some of the 
®ore remarkable passages of it for my instruction.” 
“Most willingly trill I do that/' said the Pundit j and 
s 2 
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he began the narration in a very sweet manner peculiar 
to himself. 

“ Sakya was the son of a Rajah of Kapilavastya, named 
Suddhodana, by his wife Maya. At the conception uf 
Maya the worlds were filled with light, the deaf heard, 
the dumb spake, the lame walked, the crooked were 
straightened, and all beiugs in heaven and earth were 
filled with joy.” 

" This 1 can well believe in with you, Mohasoy, for it 
was only an especial way elected by the Most High to 
signify to the world that He had sent an especial agent 
for its instruction.” 

“ Yes, and it was particularly announced at the time 
by far-seeing prophets and seers that if the child in 
Maya s womb reigned on his father's throne he would be 
a Chakravatl , or universal sovereign, white? if he became 
a recluse he would bo a Buddha, and the greatest of the 
Buddhas, who would make all the worlds glad with the 
ambrosia of Niveau .'' 

“ And what did he choose, sir, to begin with ? ” 
u He was brought up by his parents in accordance with 
his birth; and it was not till he had grown up and 
had become a father that his mind was otherwise turned. 
It was the sight of a corso lying on the road-side that 
effected the change. - 

“‘lama prince, young ana vigorous/ said he<i&ourn- 
fully, as he looked at the dead, i but, like that body, 1 
too must die. Nothing on earth is stable, nothing real. 
Why should I not endeavour to find out what reality is -f 
“ He determined to be a recluse to this end, and, 
deserting wife, child, and parents, he went out of his 
father's house to beg his living in the streets. -A 
peasant's wife having, in responding to one of thest 
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calls, come out, leading her child by the hand, the thoughts 
of home, wife, and child were recalled to his mind, and 
overwhelmed him with agony. But he arose purified, 
murmuring that his mission was, not to care for the 
welfare of any particular family, however dear it might 
ho to him, but to free the world from the thraldom of 
death B 

“ What a brave, noble idea that was indeed ! ” ex- 
claimed Monohur, with unfeigned applause and the mois- 
ture of admiration in his eyes; while the Pundit went 
on rehearsing his story, pleased to find that he was 
listened to with attention. 

“ One day a mother, having lost her only child, came 
to Sakya, asking him to restore his life, ‘ For surely/ 
said she, * thou canst do it if thou wilt/ 

“‘Get me* a handful of dhttn then/ said the sage, 
‘from a house in which no person has ever died, to 
enable mo to accomplish what yon desire / and the 
woman went forth readily to get the article required. 

“ But there was no such house to be found anywhere, 
for in every place they complained of having lost hus- 
band or wife, brother or sister, son or daughter ; and 
fhe truth thus gently taught was learnt, and the woman, 
coming back to the sage, simply laid herself at his feet. 

. lt< You thought that ym alone had lost a son/ said 
Sdky^to her kindly. ‘The law of death is for us all. 
lollow me if you want to know what the law of life is / } * 

“ This was a very superior lesson indeed, and most 
naively imparted,” said Monohur ; “ and you see, Moha- 
80 y, how Sakya avoided attempting a miracle when he 
was sorely tempted to commit himself.” 

Ah, but I have not exhausted the history about him, 
fry son. He did work miracles, or wonders at all events, 
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of even greater import than conferring immortality on a 
tree ; and of such a character was his performance at 
Rajowlee, which he passed on his way to Gayd. 

“Rajowlee, as you have seen it, is a goodly town to 
this day ; but at the time of Sakya it was of much larger 
dimensions, and the residence of a king. The Rajah was 
great in every respect, but extremely unhappy, for a 
terrible Rakshasi went about the city, from house to 
house, at night, and eat up every man and woman who 
was unable to escape her. No traces of the demon were 
found in the day, and no one had the slightest idea as to 
where she lived, or whence she came. 

“The king ordered several precautions to be taken 
against her depredations ; but they were of no avail. 
His soldiers could not keep her out of the city at night, 
nor were his police able to find out where *she burrowed 
in the day. 

“It was at this juncture that Sakya entered the town, 
clothed in the habit of a Bhihshu, and carrying with him 
a Ndmmdld and a few Poonthees / He arrived late in 
the evening, and applied to a woodman for quarters for 
the night. 

“ c You are very welcome surely/ said the woodman's 
wife. 'Our house has little accommodation in it, and 
our means are slender; but everything that we have is 
freely at your disposal, since you have not despised to 
honour us/ 

“ ' 0, good dame/ said the sage, * my wants are even 
less than your means, and I shall surely remain better 
here than under richer roofs/ } 

" ‘ Make yourself comfortable then, in your own way, 
said the woman, 'and mind this, only that you keep the 

1 Sacred hooks. 
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door of your apartment fast at night, and take not a 
wink of sleep. We sleep in this city at day- time, and 
watch in the night/ 

“ ‘ Ha ! That is a rather unusual practice. May I 
know the cause of it ? y 

“‘Yes/ said the woodman's wife; and she related 
the story of the Rakshasi as you have heard it. 

Very good, dame/ said Sakya. ‘Now make me a 
fire before the door of your house and I shall sit up 
there the whole night and protect all of you here, and, 
may he, I shall also be able to discover the Rakshasi/ 

“ ‘ Don't be so rash as that/ remonstrated the woman. 
‘ It will go hard with us if a Bhikshu is killed in our 
house ; and for your own sake also we dissuade you from 
undertaking such a risk/ 

“ ‘ But tlfftre is no risk at all to me, dame/ answered 
Sakya. ‘ The Poonthees I hold in my hand are feared 
even by the Devas in heaven, and the Daityas in pdtal , 
and no Rakshasi will ever be able to harm me while I am 
so armed, for they are far more powerful than khargas 
and pardsus / Saying this the sage drew out a small 
Poonthee, and sat by the fire lighted for him to read. 

" At night the yell of the R&kshasi was heard as usual, 
mingled with screams of fear from the people, and the 
terrible*visitant was seeij passing from house to house, 
doing as much mischief as usual. 

“ f Where is she ? ' asked some in deadly fright. 

“ ‘ There, doubling yonder corner/ stammered others 
indistinctly in reply; and all eyes were involuntarily 
turned to the corner indicated, where stood the wood- 
man's house, with S&kya on the watch. 

“The Rdkshasi saw the Bhikshu, and stretched out 
her arms to seize him ; but she started back the moment 
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the Poonthee was raised against her, and the sage having 
at the same time thrown a handful of dry beans into 
the fire, one of these refracted back hot and burning, and 
struck the fiend in the eye. With a fearful howl the 
Rakshasi fled, and everything was quiet in the city for 
the rest of the night. 

“ The door of the woodman's house was besieged by 
a large number of visitors early on the following morn- 
ing, all anxious to greet the Bhikshu with thanks for 
having so successfully repelled the demon during the 
night, which had never before been achieved. 

“‘But surely she will come again? Can you not 
destroy her for good ? 9 

“ f It is for the king to do so. I can find out the Rak- 
shasi for him if he wishes it/ 

“The king heard with delight the acdCunt of the 
Bhikshu's adventure as it was related to him ; and, when 
it was further reported* that the young mendicant had 
offered to point out the Rakshasi to him, he deputed his 
officers of state to beseech him to come to the palace to 
advise and direct him. 

a * Will you find out the Rakshasi for us, 0 youth; her 
who has depopulated my capital for so many years ? 9 

44 4 Yes, sire, if you will allow me to search for her in 
every place/ 

“ 1 You can do that assuredly, and no one will care to 
hinder you / and Sakya went from house to house, but 
could not find the wicked being anywhere. 

44 4 Well, you have not been successful in your search yet, 
Bhikshu. Do you despair of it ? 9 

44 4 Certainly not/ said Sakya, 4 for your own palace 
still remains unsearched/ 

“ ‘ My palace ! Surely the RAkshasi cannot be here ? 
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“*I am unable to answer you till I have looked for 
her in it/ 

Be it so then/ said the king, 'and I myself will 
show vou over it/ and there was silence all through the 
building as the Bhikshu, accompanied by the king, went 
from room to room, looking fixedly at the face of every 
inmate, till he came to the apartments of the king's most 
favourite wife. 

“'You cannot enter here/ said one of the female 
servants of the queen. 

" ' Why so ? } asked the king, in a rather unpleasant 
and peremptory tone. 

“'Because the queen is unwell, my lord, and keeps 
her bed/ 

u ' Unwell ? I did not hear of it. Unwell since when, 
and what is sfte ailing of ? 9 

“ f She fell sick last night, and an eye of hers is dis- 
tempered. She cries out and says that it is burning; 
and she will not see anyone/ 

" * That is the Rdkshasi, 0 king ! 1 said Sakya ; and 
lie related the whole story of what had taken place in the 

night. 

“ ( Ah ! it is just what my mind had foreboded, and 
yet refused to believe. Great is your penetration and 
knowledge, 0 sage, and you must suffer me to be a 
Bhikshu with you that I may gather wisdom from your 
lips/ 

t( The Rakshasi was buried alive by order of the king, 
became a Bhikshu ; aud ho accompanied Sakya in 
fcll his wanderings.” 

“ The tale is a pleasing one,” said Monohur, “ but you 
^nst really excuse me, Moh&soy, if I cannot force my 
mm d to believe in Rdkshases and Rdkshasis ; nor would 
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Sakya perhaps have much liked the connection of such a 
story with his name / ’ 

« Why not? It says nothing but what bears the most 

honourable testimony of him/ 

“Ah, that of course. But what I have heard of 
Sakya, ’represents him as the very symbol of truth, while 
these accounts of Eakshases and other similar beings, 
though they are extremely popular, are, it appears to me, 

all more or less untrue.” / . 

« Do you say that, Monohur,” exclaimed the Sunyasi, 
“after what you saw yourself at Bona Ghat on your 
return home ? ” 

Monohur was almost struck dumb by the argument 
ad hominem advanced against him, but still endeavoure 
to make a distinction between a belief in spirits and one 

in R&kshases and monsters. „ 

“ r phat is a distinction without a difference, my son, 
S aid Pundit Lakshmi Mr ay an. “ You, who have had a 
personal illustration of the supernatural, ought to be the 
last person to doubt the accuracy of such a long an 
welt received story as that I have narrated to you. 
There are really more things in heaven and earth than we 
do or can possibly know of/ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

AT BENARES. 

The seven pre-eminently holy places in India are : K&shi, 
Ranchi, Hurd war, Ayodhya, Prayaga, Jagganath, and 
Mathoora, and of these Kashi is held to bo the most 
important — that is, the most sacred seat of Hinduism. 
It has, in fact, the credit of being a portion of heaven 
let down upon the earth for the salvation of mankind, 
and forms the chief stronghold of Saivaism, as it was of 
Buddhism in the past. 

u Where do we go now ? Which is the next Tirthas- 
than for us to visit ?” asked Monohur of the Sunyasi, in 
a consulting tone, 

“ Siva Dhaniya Kashi ! 1 Siva Dhaniya Kashi ! 99 
hurst forth the latter in an exulting strain, starting from 
his seat. u We are now nearest to it, my son, and should 
see it before any other place.” 

The enthusiasm of the SunyAsi was quickly caught by 
Monohur, 

**I too am very anxious, father, to see that ancient 
seat of learning and holiness, to hear the very name of 
^hich both delights the ear and purifies the heart.” 

“You are right, my son, you are right; for such in 
truth are the virtues of that najne. There is no holier 


1 I.e, K&ehi exalted of Siva. 
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place than Kashi on the earth, for it is the residence of 
all our thirty-three millions of deities; and its purity is 
so great that to the Hindu death in it secures immediate 
salvation, while even to the Mlech^ha (impure), though 
he may not obtain emancipation thereby, his sins are 
forgiven him." 

" Should we not make it our homo for good then, 
Babajee, seeing that we have no other place to retire to?" 

"No, my son. You are young, and I am too worldly- 
minded yet to advise you to withdraw yourself from your 
kind in the prime of life, even for a residence in Kashi 
itself. Kashi is the final home of all orthodox Hindus, 
but only after the decline of life has been reached. It 
would suit mo well as a place of rest, if I chose to remain 
in it and could do so; but you have other duties in the 
world to perform, and must not fly from thefft." 

“ I do not feel so, Babajee. Since my mother's death 
I have known no such thrilling delight in life as I might 
not easily give up." 

<f One chain, and perhaps the most pleasing chain of 
all, that bound you to the world has indeed been very 
abruptly broken ; but we shall forge others for you, my 
son, which you must bear, and which you will bear wil- 
lingly when you get accustomed to them. Life has many 
duties, and you must be true to them all." 

Monohur gave no answer, and was perhaps unequal to 
do so ; nor did the Sunyaai care to pursue the subject 
further. There was much to do in connection with their 
forward journey, and he was soon very busy with their 
details. 

The road from Gayfi to Ben&res passes through a mo st 
beautiful country, though in some places it is excessively 
lonely, nay, almost alarmingly desolate. As a rule, how 
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ever, pilgrims encounter no disagreeable stoppages on it, 
beyond perhaps the challenge of an exacting chowkeydar, 
or the clamorous expostulations of the ferryman on the 
Soane and these were the only two impediments that 
our travellers met with. 

“ We have reached the sacred city at last,” exclaimed 
the Sunytisi, as they arrived on the banks of the Ganges, 

(i Yonder is Rajgh&t before us, and we have only to 
cross the river.” 

“ Ah ! is that the front of the city then that we see on 
the other side of the stream ? What a beautiful pano- 
rama it presents indeed ! Such a place must surely be 
worthy of the gods I ” 

Benares is built on a bend of the Ganges, and extends, 
or extended at one time, from the Barna Nuddee on one 
side, to the Asi Nullah on the other, which accounts for 
its name of Barna- Asi, or Baranasi. Its outward appear- 
ance is that of a high semi-circular amphitheatre of about 
four miles in length, overgrown with temples from one 
end to the other, and having a frontage of bathing ghats 
of superb design. The river before it is crowded with 
boats, and the ghats and river-banks are at all times full 
of pilgrims and bathers. The bank opposite to the city, 
where Monohur and the Suny&si now stood, is called 
Vyasa- Kashi, as having been set up by the great com- 
piler of the Yeds in rivalry to the gods ; and, in derision 
of his effort, it has ever since been held that a Hindu 
dying at this place becomes an ass at his next birth. 

“Let us quit this spot quickly, my sou,” said the 
knnyasi ; and he began to hail out lustily for a boat. 

'* Why in such a hurry, Babajee ? Why not enjoy for 
a while the wonderful sight before us P Have you got 
wearied of it so soon?” 
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u Wearied of it ? Of course I am. The ground we 
stand upon is accursed, and no Hindu should willingly 
tarry on it longer than he must.” 

A boat being now got Monohur and the Suny&si were 
ferried over the river with celerity, after which they 
entered the narrow streets of the sacred city, which they 
found crowded with hosts of pilgrims. The devotees 
were of all classes, and bore every variety of feature 
and appearance ; but by far the most remarkable among 
them were the By rag is, Sunyasis, and Fakirs, who were 
congregated in great numbers, and were very much 
honoured. 

u There are many men of your cloth here, Bab&jee,” 
said Monohur ; “ but they do not, generally, seem to be 
much accustomed to abstinence and the mortifications of 
the flesh, which the Shastras require of theffi.” 

" Ah, ray son, what you say is indeed true to a great 
extent, the Mohunts aAd Fakirs being for the most part 
drawn from the dregs of society by the desire of gain. 
But there are, nevertheless, those among them, Monohur, 
who are of a very superior character in all respects — 
well-read Pundits, thoroughly acquainted with the Veds 
and the Purans, and very rigorous and strict in their 
discipline.” 

" Even more remarkable than the Mohunts and Fakirs, 
Babajee, are the bulls which are passing so listlessly 
through the crowd ; and I see that they are receiving 
offerings of flowers and food-grains from several people- 
“ They have a right to them, my son, for they are 
sacred to Mah^deva, to whom the city belongs/* 

“ And the apes and monkeys seated upon the temple 3 
and surrounding walls, are they also sacred to the god; 
and entitled to be fed and worshipped ? ” 
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"Yes; and don't you observe how patiently they are 
waiting for the largesses to which they are accustomed ? ” 

“ Then let us do as the others are doing/' said 
Monobur joyfully; and they fed and decorated the bulls, 
and threw out plantains and nuts among the apes as 
they passed on. 

In the immediate vicinity of the temples several pil- 
grims were seen measuring the road with their bodies 
by continuous prostrations, a form of reaching a holy 
place which is held to be particularly efficacious. Mono- 
hur, who knew of the practice, was preparing to follow it> 
when he was held back by the Sunyasi. 

“ It will be enough, my son/' said the latter, “ if I do 
that for both of us, as I am used to it /' and he at once 
began his prostrations the moment the pataka, or ensign, 
of VisheswatVs temple was visible to him. 

Visheswara, as the sovereign deity of Benares, is 
always the first to be visited by pilgrims. The temple 
dedicated to him is small, and stands in the midst of a 
roof-covered quadrangle, surmounted by a gilded tower. 

“ Siva Dhaniya Kashi ! Siva Dhaniya Kashi ! " were 
the words repeated here by every mouth with thunder- 
ing acclaim, and by none more loudly than by Monohur, 
who caught the infection easily from those around him. 

“ Wh&t is the offering to make here, Bab&jee? " asked 
he of his companion. 

“We have only to pour water on the Lingam/' said 
the Sunyasi. u Mah&deva delights in nothing so much 
aa in the water of the Ganges and the leaf of the Bel 
tree /' and the god they saw was soaking in water. 

“ Anything else to perform ? ” 

“ No, pass on ; there are many shrines to visit, and 
me very precious/' 
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But here the Gungdpootra, or priest of the temple, who 
'was quite alive to his own interests, interposed. 

€t You are mistaken, friend, in believing that you can 
pass on without paying the officiating priest. Your 
worship goes for nothing if the priest.be unpaid.” 

“0, I forgot, brother. Don't be angry with us for a 
mistake. Here is a dumree for you and the dumree (a 
copper coin) was cheerfully accepted, for nothing, how- 
ever trivial, comes amiss to a Gungdpootra. 

The next place visited was the (hjdnkoop , or Well of 
Knowledge, the place where Visheswara lay hid during 
one of the Makomedan invasions of the city, and where, 
it is said, he has resided by choice ever since. 

“ It is very dark below, and I can see nothing there,” 
observed Monohur. 

“0, my son,” said the Gungdpootra #ho acted as 
showman at this place, “ wisdom is darkness unto the un- 
initiated, but is the otfly road to light. Primeval dark- 
ness sits within the well. Thou canst see light only 
after having fathomed the depth of that darkness.” 

Monohur did not understand the jargon, nor had he 
time to waste in attempting to do so. They were hurried 
forward, as all at Benares are, and stood next before the 
temple of Annapoorna, or the feeding-mother, the god- 
dess of greatest repute in the city, who has a Separate 
quadrangle to herself, and is exhibited dressed in jewellery. 

Monohur stood exactly opposite to the goddess, fac e 
to face, and seemed to be rather astounded, if n ot 
frightened, at seeing the representation. But the other 
pilgrims evidently beheld it with different eyes. 

“ Is she not charmingly beautiful ? " asked one 0 
another, in the ardour of his devotion. 

“ Could she have otherwise ravished the heart 0 
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Gauri Shunkur, and retained it ever so long ? ” was the 
significant reply. 

The third deity visited was Blitironath, the Kotwal- 
god of Benares, who keeps the city from evil spirits, and 
is armed with a dundti , or cudgel, which it is reported is 
freely used in the discharge of his duty. 

“ Ah, this is a god to my liking surely,” said Monohur. 
“ His club ought to be a terror to the evil-minded.” 

“And so it is,” responded tlie Sunyasi ; u it effectually 
keeps the city clear of all kuaves, mischief-makers, and 
evil-doers. But the god holds, nevertheless, a subordi- 
nate position, for he is only Mahadeva's chief officer of 
the peace.” 

Speaking in this vein, they proceeded to the Manikar- 
nika Ghat, which stands in the middle of the river-bank 
of Benares, ftnd is held sacred to Vishnu, though it 
derives its name from an ear-ring of Mahadeva, or of his 
wife, having fallen into the sacred well, which more especi- 
ally consecrates it. The well is square, and is encased in 
a series of stone steps which lead down to the water, 
which, though very dirty itself, has the reputation of 
washing away all sins, past, present, and to come. 

“Just mark, Monohur, how the lower steps of the well 
are without any joinings at all. -The original well, which 
was made by divine hands, is inclosed by those steps. 
Ihe ground having risen afterwards it was found neces- 
sar y to construct additional steps for the convenience of 
pdgrims. But human hands could not do without join- 
ln &s, and the sacred division of the well is exhibited to 
this day in broad relief. Could there possibly be a better 
proof of the holiness of the place ? ” 

baying this the Suny&si descended into the well and 
a thed in it devoutly, along with some other pilgrims 

T 
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who were equally particular ; but Monohur, in common 
with the greater number, was content to sprinkle a few 
drops of the dirty water on his head, which is held to be 
quite as efficacious as complete immersion. 

u Let us proceed now to visit the temple of Briddha- 
kal, or 1 Old Age/ which, the Gungupootra will explain 
to you, has the reputation of healing all diseases and of 
prolonging life/* 

“How so?” asked Monohur, turning round to the 
G ungap oo tra for tho information which he was expected 
to furnish. 

“0, the tradition is,” said the priest, “that in the 
Satya Yug an old and imbecile Rajah, who took up his 
quarters here, having found favour with Mahadeva for 
his devotions and virtue, was completely healed of his 
illness and made young again. The temjfle was erected 
by him in grateful acknowledgment of the favour he had 
received, and, on his b&eeching the god that the miracle 
performed on him might continue to be performed on the 
spot, his prayer was acceded to.^ 

“Do old men then actually get young at the place to 
this day ? ” asked Monohur, with surprise. 

“ Not in the flesh, my son,” replied the Gungapootra, 
“but in the spirit. The mind gets the innocence of 
childhood restored to it by worshipping at the shrine.” 

The number of shrines visited and of ceremonies per- 
formed wore more numerous at Benares even than at 
Gayd, and our travellers were necessarily compelled to 
remain in that city for nearly a month. Among the 
sacred places seen by them, other than those we b ave 
already named, were: the temples of Ked&reshwar, 
Doorgfi, and Gauri; the Dasasamedh Gh&t; aG( ^ 
Barna-Sangam and the Asi-Sangam, or the confluences 
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of the Barna and the Asi respectively with the Ganges. 
At all the places visited there were some act or acts of 
devotion to perform ; but, fortunately, the pilgrims were 
not required to perform every one of them personally, as 
the Gungapootras are indulgent guides, and are at all 
times eager to relieve the devotees of several observances, 
which they take upon themselves to go through for a 
consideration. The result being the same so far as the 
religious welfare of the pilgrims is concerned, even the 
Sunyasi was glad to avail himself of such relief freely, 
and Monohur of course followed the example of his 
friend. 

“ Well, have we anything more to do here ? ” 
askod the Sunyasi of the Gungapootra, when he 
found that the entiro orthodox course of devotions 
was exhausted. “ Have we not cotno to the end of the 
Tirthas now. ? ” 

“ No, not yet,” observed the priest, u for you have still 
to perform the pilgrimage of the Pauchkosi, which is an 
act of the greatest merit, and must on no account be 
omitted.” 

“How traverse the entire circuit of the road?” asked 
Monohur in alarm. 

“On foot, and fasting all day,” was the prompt reply \ 
“ and the worst of it is that this duty cannot be performed 
by proxy.” 

“ But the distance is immense. It will take some 
days to walk over it. How then can that be done 
fasting?” 

"0, very easily; for you fast only during the day. 
You set out early in the morning after bathing, and then 
stop at sunset at whatever place you may have arrived, 
you eat and rest there for the night, and then start 
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afresh on tho morrow, getting on just as on the previous 
day.” 

<( Is there any particular point to start from . 
iC Yes, Manikarnika Ghat is both the starting* and the 
terminating point, for it is the Moo/rti-Kshetra, or place 
of final emancipation.” 

It took them just five days to perform this pilgrimage. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

STORIES ABOUT THE DAKSUYA JAGYA , AND TIIE PIS AC IT MOCJfAN, 

Monohuu was delighted with everything he saw at 
Benares, and exhibited no small amount of intelligence 
in the comments he made. 

“Now this is a place I like, Babajee, oven though it 
he really no better than a mart. It is large, stony, and 
crowded, which I, of course, abominate ; but most of its 
Mahalas are snug and cozy notwithstanding, and what I 
like above all in it is that it is old, so very old.” 

“Why, what has its age to do with your liking, Mono- 
hur ? Are not the terms * old 9 and ( nasty 3 held to be 
nearly synonymous ? ” 

“ Not by all, surely ? 99 answered the youth. u I regard 
the antiquities here to be worth looking at continuously, 
and it canmot bo less pleasant to listen to the old, old- 
world stories about them.” 

“ I don’t know, my son, but that you would tire both 
of the tales and the antiquities before a week or two 
were over if you had nothing else to attend to ; and you 
commence the experiment even now by sending for 
some of the Gungapootras, who are the natural exponents 

of both.” 

u The Gungapootras ? 0, they would tire me to death 

111 uo time, I know. I should send for them only if I 
wanted to be bored. But if you could tell me any stories 
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of the place yourself, Babajee, would I not listen to them 
with avidity ? ” 

“I know no such stories, my son, or I would willingly 
tell them to please you. All I could relate to you in 
respect to the place are at best some old Pour&nic 
legends, which I may have heard in former times, should 
you care to know of them.” 

" Ah, anything from you, Babajee, would, you may 
be sure, be very acceptable to me ; and the older the 
account the greater should be my happiness in listening 
to it.” 

“ Here is one then,” said the Sunyasi, “ to begin 
with. I will give you an account of the Dakshya Jagya , 
Benares having been the theatre of it, or at all events 
the capital of the king who performed the sacrifice — 
perhaps elsewhere, as others relate. 

“ Dakshya lived in a very remote age, you know, and 
gave his daughter, Sat U in marriage to Mahadeva. He 
was a rather queer-tempered old man, though for a long 
time he agreed well enough with his son-in-law, from 
being much attached to his daughter. But Mahadeva 
was always a careless chap, and on one occasion happened 
to be particularly inattentive to his father-in-law in 
an assembly of the gods where both of them were 
present. 

"*Ah, he is disrespectful already/ said Dakshya to 
himself, ( and if I do not repay the slight in kind, he 
will doubtless become more and more impertinent here- 
after / and he began to make preparations for holding 
a religious festival, at which all the gods, demi-gods, 
and sages were invited. 

"‘We have received no invito from the king, sai 
Mahadeva to his wife. 
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((t 0 , papa has become old/ said Sati, ‘and must have 
omitted us by mistake/ 

u ‘ It looks more like a defect of the heart/ said the 
god, f than of the memory. I think the old gentleman 
intends to insult us/ 

“‘Impossible! He cannot mean that. Allow me 
to go over to him, and I shall set the matter right at 
once/ 

“ Maliadeva did not like the idea of his wife going 
even to her father's house uninvited, but eventually 
yielded to her importunity, and she went. But she was 
carelessly welcomed, and when the feast was served 
out there was no portion for her husband, which she 
was entitled to receive in his absence in addition to her 
own. 

u Sat/s ejes wandered sadly to her father's face, as 
if in the bitterness of her heart she wanted to understand 
whether any real offence were intended. 

“ * 0, Sati, why are you looking in that way at me? ' 

“ ‘ I want to know why you have become such an unkind 
father to me so suddenly/ 

Why ? How ? In what way ? J 

u ‘ By ^omitting those little attentions which I and 
m 7 husband are entitled to in this house, and were 
accustomed to receive/ 

u f Speak of yourself, Sati — speak of yourself. A 
female always makes herself ridiculous when she speaks 
of her husband; and of your husband in particular the 
less you say in such an assembly the better / and he 
Wen t 011 descanting derisively on the personal appearance 
his son-in-law. Sati remonstrated, and then spoke 
angrily, defending her husband ; and, on her vehemence 
e l Q g laughed at and slighted, she beat her head on the 
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ground in fury, and a shower of blood fell on the place 
from heaven. 

“'You are creating a disturbance here, Sati, and had 
better go home to your husband/ said Daksliya, seeing 
that many of his guests were leaving the Jagya dis- 
satisfied. 

“ ‘ You have traduced my husband before your guests, 
and I shall not go back till I have avenged his honour/ 
and, becoming more and more excited, she threw herself 
into the fire in which the homa, or sacrifice, was being 
consumed, and was burnt to death. 

“ ' I seek an urgent interview with you/ said Narad a 
to Malmdeva, running up to him and disturbing his 
meditations. 

“'Why, what is the matter V 

'"Your wife, Sati, has killed herself dn the homo. 
fire in your father-in-law’s house, for his having spoken 
uukind words of you be(pre the other gods/ 

“ ' Killed herself!’ 

“‘Yes/ 

“ A frown like the thunder-cloud gathered on Maba- 
deva’s brow, and the lightnings flashed from his eyes. 
The frown and the lightnings resolved themselves then 
into an army of demons, and Mahadeva called forth a 
giant named Birbhadra, and placed him at their hfcad. 

“ * My father-in-law, Dakshya, is celebrating a religious 
festival in his house. Go there and get up a fight, and 
break up the assembly and the sacrifice/ 

“ The demons were only too glad to obey, and there 
was a terrific fight between the assailants and the 
assailed. The latter had the worst of it in the end, and 
many of them were killed, the head of Dakshya being 
cut off by Birbhadra. 
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“ i This is a very serious affair/ said Bruhrna, ' and yet 
I do not see how I can interfere in it at all/ 

“‘You had better talk over the matter with Maha- 
deva/ suggested his better* half, the goddess of wisdom, 
6 and prevail on him to mollify his wrath/ 

“‘Ho will hardly like to bo reasoned with at present, 
I fear/ answered Bruhinii; 'but I shall try my best 
to do as you propose / and lie went over to Mahadeva 
with that intent. 

“‘You have not acted well in this matter, brother/ 
said Bruhrna, addressing the Destroyer, * though I admit 
that you were much wronged at the outset/ 

" ‘ Why, what have I done ? ’ 

“'Oh, nothing personally ; but come with me and see 
what Birbhadra and his imps have been doing on your 
behalf/ • 

“ Mahadeva did go with Bruhrna, and his heart was 
touched at the sight of the bleeding gods and slaughtered 
demi-gods and kings pointed out to him. 

Yes, brother, I have done wrong, as you say. My 
wrath was excited, and the vengeance taken by my 
demons has been unduly severe. But behold the half- 
burnt body of Sati near the fire ! Seeing it liow can I 
repent me of what has happened ? 3 

“ f A*h, brother, Sati is not dead ; your wife can never 
<he. She has only passed out of one form to assume 
another, and you will find her again as Parvati, the 
daughter of Himavan ; but where, where shall we find 
the kings and deini-gods who have been destroyed ? } 

t(t I shall restore all of them to life, brother, if only to 
please you/ said Mahadeva ; and he directed the muti- 
lated parts of the different bodies to be collected and 
put together, and then breathed the breath of life into 
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them again. The head of Dakshya only could not be 
found, upon which that of a goat was substituted, and he 
came back to life half goat and half demi-god, as he is 
represented to this day.” 

t( And Sati, the martyr-wife ? ” 

u Her half-burnt body was taken up by her husband, 
and he raved and groaned over it like a madman, till, 
on the identity of Parvati with the deceased being es- 
tablished, he married her.” 

“ 0, Bfibajee, did not the Paramhangsa of Satgiion tell 
you that the religion of Buddha was not extirpated but 
fused into Bralunauism ? I think this story explains how 
that happened.” 

“ Indeed ! In that way, pray ? ” 

“Why, let us understand first that Maliadeva, or 
Buddha, waged a bloody war with the kifig of Kashi, 
which was then, as it is at present, the stronghold of tho 
gods. The first result #f the contest was that Brahman- 
ism was all but destroyed, upon which the most promi- 
nent of the Brahman leaders, Bruhimi, made overtures ol 
peace and amalgamation, which were eventually effected 
by all the gods and derai-gods being restored, though the 
amalgamation was so incongruous that such discordant 
elements as a goat's head and a human body had to be 
united together.” 

u Ah, that is capital, Monohur ! You are becoming a 
philosopher in earnest. I don't think that your expla- 
nation of the story will bear examination ; but it is not 
unworthy of the schools. I can tell you another story 
which may be interpreted in the same vein by any amate ur 
philosopher or theologist.” 

" Let us have the story first, Bab&jee. The interpreta- 
tion of it you may safely leave to me, and it will go bar 
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with your unprofessional pupil if he be not able to make 
something out of it/’ 

The Suny/Lsi smiled. 

“ We have bathed together in the Pisach Mochan tank 
on the outskirts of the city, Monohur. Do you know how 
the origin and sanctity of the cistern is accounted for ? ” 

“ No, nor have 1 the slightest idea on the subject/ 1 

“Well, Benares, you must remember, was the place 
where the gods held their earthly assemblies in the days 
of old. A powerful demon, or Pisach, said to himself — 
'Why should I not have admittance among the gods, 
seeing that I am stronger than most of them ? 9 He 
accordingly decided on forcing his way into their 
assembly, and, approaching Kashi, endeavoured to cross 
the lYinchkosi road. When ho had all but dono so he 
was stopped 1 *by the gods. 

“ 4 Get back at once or take the consequences of your 
temerity/ cried they. 

u ( 1 shall not go back after having come so far/ said 
the Pisach decisively; and ho fought bravely with the 
gods though alone, and, proving stronger than them, 
penetrated the sacred inclosure yet further, and almost 
entered tlie city, when Bhairomith appeared on the scene 
with the tremendous club you have seen in his hand. 

“‘Iliave never missed my aim, Pisach/ said Bhairo- 
n^tli, ‘ and will surely smash your head for you if you 
do not go back at once / and, as the Pisach would not 
do so, his head was smashed as sorrowfully as Bhairon&tk 
had threatened. But though thus severely handled 
the Pisach was not dead; and, being unable to fight 
further, he changed his attitude now into humbleness 
a &d prayer. 

‘ 0, Mah&deva 1 9 cried he, * since I have entered your 
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holy city, allow me a place in it, I beseech you, and to be 
counted with the gods/ 

“ Mahadeva, ever merciful, was pleased to agree, and 
the Pisach was deified, and is worshipped after the 
manner we have ourselves observed, on tho very spot 
where he was made headless by Bhaironath.” 

“ Ah, Babajee, tho meaning of this story also is palpably 
the same as of tho other. It too refers to a religious war 
between the Brahmans and the Buddhas, and explains 
conclusively how the contest was settled. 1 he 1 arani- 
hangsa’s reading of tho Shastras is fully vindicated— 
namely, that Buddhism was not rooted out of the country, 
but was compounded with the Brahman code.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE nawab's rule. 

Y/hen the round of enjoyments at Benares was finally 
gone through the grave question came up for decision as 
to whether the next move should be towards Ayodhya or 
Prayaga. 

“ Which should it be, Babajee ? Which is likely to be 
the more interesting place to us ? ” asked Monohur, 

“O, I have seen both of them before, and have no 
reason to prefer one to the other/' said the Suuyasi. 
“Your wish, in whichever way you may decide, is mine/' 
“Let us go to Ayodhya then / 5 said Monohur, “ for 
Prayaga is only a bathing-place, while at Ayodhya we 
shall see the remains of the glories of Rama and Dasarath 
in the past/' 

“ Ah, you will be sadly disappointed in that, my son/' 
replied the Suny&si, “ for you will seo nothing there but 
some crumbling mounds of brick, as no better remains 
survive; while at Prayaga you would see a flourishing 
Cl ty, something akin to, though not exactly like Benares/' 
“The mounds are the very things I would wish to see 
then/’ observed Monohur, “ and the more ruinous they 
are the more would they be to my liking. I have had 
enough of a large and flourishing city here to be sure/' 
u Though you liked it so greatly only the other day for 
being so old and cozy ? ” 
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“Yes, and I like it very well even now. Bat to those 
who are for seeing different sites variety should always be 
more welcome.” 

“Your reply is rather self- contradictory, Monohur; 
but since you are for variety now let us got off from this 
place at once;” and, leaving the Grand Trunk Itoad, 
they took the direction of Aziingurh and Oude, their way 
lying through a very pastoral country, splendidly tim- 
bered and abounding in game. 

“ Ah, Babajec, is not this sudden transition from a 
bustling and noisy city to such a wild and secluded route 
delightful to the senses ? ” 

“Delightful indeed, but still not quite so cozy and 
snug as hiding one's self in an old noisy city,” answered 
the Sunyasi in a bantering tone, “ since we have neither 
antique relics hero to pore over, nor tales dboufc them to 
listen to.” 

Monohur did not take offence at, nor indeed hear, what 
was said to him. He was absorbed in his own thoughts, 
and went on speaking as if he had not been interrupted 
by any reply. 

“When I see the wild deer gamboling before us as 
now, and flocks of pretty coloured birds sweeping over- 
head in the sky, I feel almost as if a new phase of life 
had suddenly come upon me.” 

“ That is only on account of the novelty of the thing, 
my son. Further and continuous acquaintance with the 
deer and the birds will in a short time make the new 
phase quite as tiresome as the oldest antiquities and their 
tales, for in point of fact there is not much of poetry w 
life, whether it be in a busy ancient city like Benfires, or 
in a woody, lonesome glade like this.” 

The creed thus laid down found no response in Mono- 
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hur's heart. The Sunyasi was essentially a man of the 
world, and did not appreciate pastoral beauty except 
perhaps in print. lie had a keen brain which was always 
at work, and had no caro for such pleasure or enjoyment 
as comes through the eyes and the ears. Mouohur, on 
the contrary, being young, wild, and unbroken, had his 
eyes and ears always open to the beauties around him ; 
and, keeping to the quietest by-paths of the wood, he 
went on and on without feeling any weariness of either 
mind or limbs. The deer looked at him wistfully before 
bounding away from his path ; the squirrel gave him a 
twinkle from its roguish eye; and the pheasant-cock 
wheeled over him with a hoarse cry that was not un- 
pleasing to him. 

“ Is it a jungle that we have entered, Babajee ? The 
sun is going*down rapidly, and I don't see any habitation 
of man in our neighbourhood/' 

“ 0, never fear for that, Monohur. I know the road 
well. We shall soon be out of the wood, and long before 
sunset surely/' 

They were out of the wood already, and Monohur was 
just getting dissatisfied with the dull, prosaic country 
into whioh it had brought them, when they fell in with 
the cowherds of the border villages driving their cattle 
home.® A dispute was running high among these men, 
and very uncomplimentary words were being exchanged, 
which threatened to bring on a fight between them. 

“ What is it that you are quarrelling about, friends ? " 
Hiterposed the Sunyasi, in virtue of his cloth, in the hope 
that his interference might in some way be of advantage 
himself and his companion, “ What is the point at 
lssue between you that you are getting so warm over?" 
'Ah, you shall decide between us, Sunyasi. We are 
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two parties here, one from Doorgapore and the other 
from Sundegiion. Now these fellows from Doorgapore 
have been grazing their cattle within boundaries belong- 
ing to our village, and should we not break their hoads 
for that ? ” 

“No, no ; I say 'Nay* to that. It is scarcely fair, 
friends, to break heads for a few mouthfuls of grass eaten 
by our sacred goddesses, the cows. Why not arrange it 
in this way : Feed your cattle for the same number of 
hours within the borders of Doorgapore, that the Doorga- 
pore cattle have fed within yours ? ” 

“ There is no reason why we should not agree to that,” 
said the men of Doorgapore joyfully, for they were in the 
minority as to numbers at the spot, and disliked the idea 
of a row. “ We were not aware that our cattlo had tres- 
passed till it was too late to prevent it.” 

The Sundegiion cowherds were, however, averse to 
accept the decision. f VTt would be mean,” they said, 
“to settle an affair of this sort in the way proposed. 
What objection was there to have an opon fight ? ” 

“ Why, are you not afraid of the police ? ” 
u The police ! What police? Our villages are within 
the Nawab's territory, and no police interferes with us in 
Oude” 

This our pilgrims soon found was the actuah truth. 
They were just passing out of the English frontier and 
entering the dominions of the Nawfvb of Oude, and 
throughout the entire country there was no law but that 
of force, no right but what was self-assumed. 

“ Well, if you do not fight with them now won't the 
Doorg&pore people reciprocate your friendliness at a 
future time ? And is it not better to have a good under- 
standing among neighbours, than an enmity which must 
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work as a seesaw, sometimes in your favour, and perhaps 
as often against you ? " 

“ Yes, but we do not care for that. It is all lawless- 
ness here. Why should we hesitate then to be as lawless 
as the rest ? " , 

“ Why not rather be lawful yourselves, and make the 
rest equally lawful by your example ? " 

“ Make tlxo fellows of Doorgapore lawful ? O, you 
don't know them, Sunyasi. They are a wicked set alto- 
gether, and will never make true friends." 

"I will be bound that they will," said tho Sunyasi, 
and the cowherds of Doorgapore swore on their faith 
that they would; whereupon, after some further palaver, 
the misunderstanding between the two parties was patched 
up and sealed with the seal of forgiveuess. 

“It was very good of your friend to get us out of 
trouble iu the way he did it," said a cowherd of Doorga- 
poro speaking to Monohur, on the affair being finally 
settled. fe Can wo bo of any use to you in any way ? " 
“Yes, certainly. We aro pilgrims bound for Ayo- 
dhya, and if you will only house us for the night we shall 
be amply repaid for #ny service that we may have done 
to you." • 

“ Uladly shall wo do that," exclaimed several voices ; 
and the^Sunyasi and Monohur were safely accommodated 
for tlm night in tho village of Doorgapore — safely, but not 
quietly, owing to the constant self-assertions of authority 
throughout the Nawab's dominions. 

f ‘ VV 0 are comfortably lodged after all ; are we not, 

^abiljee ? " 

“1 am afraid not, Monohur. I do not like the look of 
these people here, and I don't think we shall have much 
roafc among them." 

u 
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“ You are endeavouring to frighten me ; are you not ? ” 

"No, my son; and there is nothing to bo really 
afraid of. I am only preparing you for the discomforts I 
apprehend.” 

And they came as quickly as the Sunyasi had foretold. 

A short time after nightfall there was one perpetual 
howl from a neighbouring hut which prevented the pil- 
grims from sitting down to the repast they had prepared 
for themselves. 

“What does that cry mean?” asked Monohur of the 
person they had lodged with. 

“0, nothing; our neighbour, Kefatoolah, does not 
agree with his wife, and it is only a repetition of their usual 
matrimonial love- passages.” 

“ But the howl is expressive of great pain, and seems 
to require some personal interference; doe^J it not?” 

“No, no: there must be no interference of any sort, 
my friend. Even our police does not interfere with us, 
except it be to carry out the Nawab's hookum; and 
wherefore should we among ourselves ? ” 

“ I would rather not stay with you then than not in- 
terfere,” said Monohur; and he rushed out to ascertain 
what the matter was. It was simply this: -The man 
Kefatoolah, returning home from his day's work, and 
feeling tired and hungry, had asked his wife to get some 
food ready for him. 

“You shan't have any,” said the sweet-tempered 
woman, “till you have settled the remaining unadjusted 
money-claims between ua.” 

“ Dare you give me such an answer as that, you bitch? 
I shall settle all accounts with you then in a trice;” a 11 **, 
saying this, he got hold of her, and, throwing her on the 

ground, tied her neck and heels together, and, leaving her 
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in that position, went out of the house. If Monohur had 
not come to the rescue of the woman it would probably 
have gone very ill with her, for the howls she began with 
were getting fainter and fainter, and the effects of suffo- 
cation were becoming visible on her. 

“I hope we may pass tho rest of the night more 
quietly/' observed Monohur. u I am much knocked up, 
and should so like to have a little sound sleep now” 
“You won't have that here, my son. Take your meal 
quickly, and then snatch such slumber as you may. I 
am afraid these people will not keep quiet for any length 
of time." 

“ Don't we hear something already ? " 

“Yes, indeed, we do. But you need not have such 
quick ears here. This is the region of misrule and 
anarchy, and they live here at boiling point at all 
hours." 


The noise this time also was a howl, proceeding, as 
before, from a female, in proof of her husband’s love. 
The name of the husband was Hazari Beg; that of the 
wife Onruput. The latter was barely thirteen, and had 
been suffering from fever for some days, and, as in the 
other castf, the husband's evening meal had not been 
prepared. 

" Get up, you lazy slut, and prepare my food, since there 


18 no °ne else in the house to-day to do it." 
u I cannot. Why don't you prepare it yourself? " 
ff I prepare my own food that you may lie at your 


ease, you vixen? Is that the housewifery you have 
karnt at your father's house ? Get up this instant, or I 
shall take the flesh off your bones for you.” 

But she could not get up, and H&z&ri Beg, unable 
*° control himself, heated a kulhi and branded her with 


u 2 
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it on the right side of her face, the left shoulder, and the 
abdomen. 

Both Monohur and the Sunynsi went over quickly to 
the assistance of the poor child, and the art of the latter, 
or rather his magic, as he pretended, gave her some 
relief. Monohur was for giving a tremendous thrashing 
to her husband. 

“ If there be no police here why may not every man 
who can, take upon himself the avenger’s office?” 

But the husband had bolted. 

There was a third disturbance again towards the end 
of the night, which dispelled the sleep in which Monohur 
had finally fallen; and he got out of bed with a curse at 
the Nawab and his people, great and small. 

“ 0, Babajee, if I had known of the state of the 
country here, I should certainly have preferred to pro- 
ceed to Prayaga instead of Ayodhya. What is the upshot 
now ? ” 

The upshot was this — 

A fruit-seller named Torul, with his uncle, Giijraj, had 
been watching the fruits in their orchard from nmdrhthu 
At about three o’clock in the morning a party of twelve 
persons broke into the orchard to steal tho fruits. Torul 
remonstrated, but they would not listen to him, and went 
on plundering till the uncle and nephew, by dint # of their 
howling, brought out the whole village to their aid. 

€t What do you want with us ? ” demanded one of the 
robbers of Monohur, who was among the first to appear 
against them. 

u Immediate restitution of the fruits, knave.” 

“ Ah, that is not the rule of the country, my friend. 
You must be some stranger here from foreign parts to 
insist on restitution before having captured your pil 
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lagers and they effected their escape nimbly, flinging 
clods of earth at their pursuers to keep tliem at a distance. 

“ Are these crimes peculiar to the place, Babajee? ” 

“ Nr, by no means. They occur everywhere to a con- 
siderable extent. But they are constant at this place, 
because there is neither law, rule, nor authority here to 
check them.” 

“ O, father, the English government, that we have been 
trying so strenuously to upset, is bad enough to be sure. 
But is not the Maliomedan government, which we wished 
to re-establish instead of it, much worse V 9 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE RAMAYANA, AND A MISSING CHAPTER OF HISTORY 
RECOVERED. 

Monohur sang a psalm of thanksgiving when, after much 
toilsome marching, the banks of the Gogra were reached 
and both he and the Sunyasi stood together on the 
veritable site of Ayodhya a short while after. 

“ Well, what do you see before you, Monohur ? Is not 
the sight really grand and startling ? ” 

“ What sight ? I see nothing here but some dull 
mounds of broken brick.” 

“And not the city of Dasarath, which you have so 
longed to look at?” 

“What do you mean — what can you mean, Babiijee? 
Are these the ruins of Ayodhya?” 

“ Yes, my son ; these shapeless heaps of rubbish are all 
that are now to bo seen of it. Is not the sight mar- 
vellously disappointing V 9 

Monohur was perplexed and grieved, advanced and 
receded, and knew not whether to laugh or cry. To say 
that he was greatly disappointed would scarcely express 
what he felt. 

“ Is this indeed the city of Dasarath which was twelve 
yojanas in extent V 9 

“Yes, all that remains of it above ground now, 
answered the SunyAsi, 
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a And underground? Do you mean to say that any 
portion of the city, or anything belonging to it, is to be 
found underground now ? ” 

" I know not, my son ; but I have heard several pil- 
grims say that they have dug out gold and precious 
stones from under these piles, and, if they did so, there 
must be more of the city below the surface than wliat we 
see above it at present.” 

“ Is the story likeTy, do you think ? ” 

“ Not at all unlikely, Monohur ; though I myself have 
never had even a glimpse of the hidden remains they 
speak of" 

Monohur moved forward towards the mounds without 
further speech, and, in common with other pilgrims, both 
he and the Sunyasi went through the usual pradnkshinds 
round the sifes of imaginary temples, bathed in the holy 
pools, and performed the customary ceremonies as at 
other shrines. When a superstition is once impressed 
strongly on the mind tho force of imagination alone is 
capable of conjuring up all that it wishes to believe ; and 
there is no doubt that our devotees saw at this moment 
the ancient splendours of Ayodhya in their distinctness 
m their minds, even though no traces of them were to be 
found outwardly on the ground. 

“O/B&bajee, you have read the R?tmayana. Relate 
some of the leading incidents of it now, since to listen to 
such recitals here is held to be very efficacious, and is the 
more necessary that no marks of Rama's glory are any 
longer to be met with on the site.” 

“ I have not read the Ram&yana, Monohur, for the 
work is very bulky, and my opportunities of reading and 
writing have been but small. But I have frequently 
hard the story recited by the Kattaks, and could have 
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gone over a great part of it word for word if wo had the 
time. You also must haye heard tho story, at least in 
parts. Why not recall the main incidents of it then to 
your memory, which will sufficiently answer the purposes 
of salvation ?” 

“ Ah, yes, but I want your assistance to connect the 
links I remember, ray knowledge of the story being very 
disjointed and incomplete. Let us sit down on this 
mound, Babajee, and, while you sketch out the principal 
divisions of the story, I shall compare the facts I know 
with your recapitulation of them.” 

“ You think too highly of my power, Monohur, if you 
suppose that I can give you aught but a bare skeleton of 
tho story in such an off-hand way. I could repeat the 
sing-song accounts given by the Kattaks well enough of 
course; but it requires more careful study to epitomise 
them than I am capable of.” 

“Then give us an^ account of the work you can, 
Babajee, and you may depend upon it that I will not 
attempt to analyse your narrative too carefully.” 

“ On that understanding 1 will do my best to comply, 
said the Sunyasi; and he began his account the moment 
they were seated on the mound. 

"Tho main divisions of the Ramayana are seven,” said 
he, “ the first being called the Balya Kdnda , which refers 
to the boyhood of Rfuna and tho antecedent history of 
the family.” 

" I have heard a great part of that section, Babajee, 
from my mother,” said Monohur. (( Her heart's wish 
always was that I should imitate the doings of the 
youthful hero and get a wife like SitA, though she ever 
added that it was not possible for any man or woman to 
be like either one or the other.” 
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" The second book,” continued the Sunytlsi, ff is called 
the Ayodhyd Kdnda, and describes the transactions which 
led to the banishment of lhima, and the manner in which 
he submitted to the parental command.” 

“ But I have never been able to understand, Ihibnjee, 
why Dasarath should have complied so easily with the 
requests of Kaikoyi when lie felt so strongly that they 
were ungenerous and unjust. A little firmness on his 
part might havo broken up all her machinations, I 
think.” ' 

“ 0, my son, the king had previously promised to grant 
her any favour she might ask. How could the royal 
word be broken ? lie died of grief for the absence of 
Kama ; but the credit remains that his engagement was 
literally fulfilled.” 

“Rama wAs accompanied to the forest by his wife, 
which was very natural ; but why by his half-brother, 
Lakshman, also ? What business had the latter to desert 
the old king at such a time for his brother's society, or 
for that of his brother's wife ? Did he love the brother 
find his wife more than liis aged parent?” 

“No; he was the best of brothers indeed, but not au 
undulifultson. Dasarath was a king, living in his own 
capital, surrounded by every comfort that he could wish 
f° r * The position in which Rama was placed was dif- 
ferent. He might require assistance in the forest against 
unknown enemies; and Lakshman, anticipating such 
need, went out to afford what help he could, and since 
the world began there never was a brother better fitted 
for the task. I cannot conceive a better character than 
that of Lakshman, Mouohur. View him in any light you 
pfease, he always stands forth as the knight without 
reproach or shame.” 
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"Well, and the story after the banishment?” 

“The details of it are given in the Aranya Ednda, 
which describes how they lived as hermits, wandering 
among different settlements, and affording protection to 
the sages against the Kakshases who ill-treated them, 
till the rape of Sita by Havana changed the whole 
character of their lives.” 


“And brought on the war? ” 

"Yes; Rama, after the abduction of his wife, had to 
find allies to assist him in her recovery, and the Kith- 
hi nil if a Kantla narrates the occurrences at Kishkindya, 
the capital of Sugriva, the monkey-king, who was his 
chief ally. The bears of the forest also assisted him ; 
and with a powerful army thus organised ho marched for 
the conquest of Ceylon.” 

“But were they actually bears and Aionkeys that 
swelled his ranks ? What is your personal idea on the 
subject ? ” % 

" The chiefs who led them were dembgods, my son ; 
their followers were probably mountaineers and foresters, 
whom the poet, for their rough and uncivilised manners, 
was content to immortalise as bears and monkeys.” 

" They were great warriors, all of them, and I would 
have venerated them for that only, even if they had been 
ten times more uncivilised than bears and mhnkeys. 


Don't we come to the war now in the story, Babajee?” 

“The fifth is the H undam , or tho beautiful, Kdnd&, 
which describes the passage of the straits by the allied 
army and its approach towards LankA, and also gives an 
account of the exploits of Hanum&n, who was sent to 
the enemy's capital in the double character of envoy an 
spy, and managed to have an interview with Sitd. 


“ And the war ? ” 
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“ It is described in the sixth, or the Yudha Kdnda , 
which records every individual achievement and its result 
with a spirit-stirring eloquence which it is not possible 
to reproduce, and I shall not even attempt therefore to 
do so ” 

“ Who were the best fighters in the war, think you ? ” 

(< Indrajit, Rama, and Lakshman, and of them, though 
it may be heresy to say so, Indraj it appears to me to have 
been by far the best.” 

<f But he was defeated ? ” 

“ Yes, defeated and killed by Lakshman, as Havana 
was by Rama, the final result of the victory being the 
recovery of Sita, with whom the conqueror came back to, 
and was crowned kiug at, this spot.” 

“ Where no traces of him or his, alas ! are now to be 
traced ? Is ft not so, Babajee ? ” 

“ It is indeed ! and that tribute, Rama, like the meanest 
of us, had to pay to his human birth. Humanity is 
nothing, and we see before us that even Rama’s humanity 
has not left a trace behind it. Nor did he deserve that 
it should bo otherwise.” 

“ How so ? What do you mean ? ” 

“ I blame his conduct as a man, my son, and the last, 
or Uttara Kdnda , amply supports this condemnation, for 
it narrates how Sit& was banished by him on suspicion, 
and abandoned once more to the privations of a forest- 
life after all she had suffered and borne for him.” 

“ Hut they were eventually reconciled and reunited ? ” 
“ Yes, and translated to heaven, which terminates the 
story as V&lmik has related it.” 

Monohur heard the account with becoming attention 
and respect ; but it was not in his nature to accept any 

statement unchallenged. 
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“Now tell me, Babajce, do you really believe that 
Havana and his subjects were actually Rakshases, or 
demons, as the poet describes them ? ” 

“ There cau be no doubt of that when the sacred book 
says that they were so. Valmik would not have described 
what was untrue.” 

“ Rut you have said before that the bears and monkeys 
described by the poet may possibly have been meant to 
represent mountaineers and foresters. Could not the 
Rakshases similarly have been intended to stand for some 
other savage or ferocious tribes ? ” 

“No, no; fighting bears and monkeys will admit of 
being interpreted as the productions of a poet's imagina- 
tion; but Rakshases, or demons, are, or have been, 
actually in existence, for they are frequently spoken of 
in all the Shastras, and some are to bo aden even now 
in the Himalayas, and it will never do to ignore them.” 

“Have we any evidence besides that of Valmik that 
they were ever the denizens of Lanka?” 

“ 0, yes ; the evidences are abundant. All the itihdses 
we have of the island describe its inhabitants in the same 
terms with Valmik.” 

“Perhaps only because they are all mere repetitions 
of Valmik? You, as an old traveller, must have beard 
travellers’ stories about the country. What do they 
say? Has any actual visitor of the place met with a 
Rakshasa in it ? ” 

" No, for the Rakshases have long ceased to exist. 

“ How so ? How did they come to be extirpated ? 
Riima did not root them out, for he is expressly said to 
have left Vibishana in power over the remains 
population before he left.” 

“Yes, and for a long time after Rama’s war L* n 
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continued to be inhabited by Kakshases and dragons. 
But the place was rich, and, Kama having opened the 
way to it, merchants resorted to it for trade, for tho 
hope of gain will take men even to the devil's 
abode.” 

“ Come now, there is a difficulty to solve in that, to 
commence with. How did the merchants and the demons 
come to terms with each other? The demons would, 
it appears to me, be rather ugly customers to deal 
with” 

“ Why, at tho time of traffic the demons did not come 
forward at all. They only exposed their commodities for 
sale with tho prices marked on them, just as the English, 
their descendants, do in their shops at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay. The merchants, if they accepted the prices, paid 
them down ofi the spot, and removed the goods.” 

‘ Without a word being exchanged?” 

“No words were necessary.” 

“ And the demons did not molest the merchants ? ” 

“ It was not to their interest to do so.” 

“ Well, after that ? ” 

“ These visits becoming frequent, men of various coun- 
tries came in time to know of tho place and its riches, and 
flocked to it in numbers.” 

“ Unopposed by the demons ? ” 

“Unopposed, beeauso tlio demons found themselves 
soon to be much in the minority.” 

“Then?” 

“Two communities came thus to be established in the 
place, one daily increasing and pushing the other to a 
corner. The country is said to be delightful. It has no 
extremes of temperature, neither winter nor summer. The 
plants and trees in it are always fruitful, and the fields 
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yield luxuriant crops wherever they are tilled, not being 
subject to the influences of the seasons.” 

“ Well?” 

“The peaceful community became more and more 
populous day by day, and the Raksliases were ex- 
tirpated.” 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE DJLATOORA POISONER. 

The road forward from the Gogra was not a very cheer 
ful one. It passed through some very thick woods in- 
deed at some places, bub the best part of it was too 
narrow and solitary to be agreeable, and out of the jungle 
the sights consisted of rocks and ravines merely, neither 
very imposing in their appearance. 

Two individuals of the Dos?id caste were going by this 
road from Lower Bengal to their home in the North-West, 
some sixty miles beyond Lucknow. They had left Ayo- 
dhya two or three days before, and were approaching a 
wild defile when they were met by a third person, who 
said that he also was a Dosiid. 

u This place has a very solitary and dismal look, and 
flwkes one fearful. The road is narrow, and the rocks on 
both sides lower frowningly.” 

ff You are a lucky fellow then in having found us hero,” 
said one of the first two travellers who was named 
Juggim. ff You would not have liked to pass the road 
alone ? ” 

t( No ; the very appearance of the pass fills my mind 
with fear. Who knows but what dark deeds may not 
have been done here in the past ? If these rocks could 
s peak they might tell us very queer stories truly.” 

” Never mind the past and its stories now,” said 
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Dhooniah, the second of the first two travellers. “We 
are three already, and have nothiug to fear. But the 
evening is approaching fast, and wo must hasten to find 
a halting-place/’ 

“The nearest halting-place is Koablasgunj,” said the 
new-corner, who gave his name as Lulloo, “and that is 
yet three miles distant.” 

“Then let us mend our pace," said Juggun. “The 
halting-ground must he reached ; it would be no joke to 
spend the night in such a forbidding spot as this.” 

The travellers reached Koablasgunj late in the evening, 
and were soon comfortably accommodated under a largo 
banyan-tree very near the village market. 

“ Xow let us see what eatables we have with us,” said 
Dhooniah. “ Have we enough for three ?” 

“ No,” said Juggun, “ vve have hardly enough for two, 
and I am so hungry that I think I alone could eat up all 
we have.” 

“ But we can easily get some flour and vegetables from 
the market,” said Lulloo, “ ami then vve can prepare 
fresh ('.hit j quit in and curry for all of us.” 

“ Be quick then,” said Dhooniah ; and they each con- 
tributed a trifle, with which Lulloo did the necessary 
marketing for their meal. 

The chuppuiin were made by Juggun and Dhooniah, 
while the curry was cooked by Lulloo; and they all eat 
of the meal heartily. The first two, however, began in a 
short time to complain of giddiness, and immediately 
after became perfectly insensible, in which state they 
were discovered by some of the market-servants. 

“ Ah, there has been foul play here apparently,” ob- 
served they to each other, “ Who may these people be? 
And what are we to do for them ? ” 
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“ Why, friends, what are you consulting about ? And 
what is this gathering for ? ” inquired a new arrival, who 
was naturally drawn towards the crowd. 

“Cjtne forward and look for yourself, Sunyftsi. Here 
be two folks who have been murdered or poisoned by 
some fellow who has decamped. Will your charms and 
Mantras enable you to revive them ? ” 

“ Give mo a chance at least to try my art on them by 
clearing out the way for me,” said the Sunyasi. “If it 
be a dose of dhatoord only you may set your minds easy 
that I shall be able to plant them on their legs again.” 

“Ah, I have great faith in Sunyasis,” exclaimed the 
owner of the market who was present. “ Make room for 
him by all means, and let him do his best to help the 
sufferers,” 

The Sunyifsi was now fairly pushed forward by the 
crowd, and the medicine he forced into the mouths of the 
sufferers soon succeeded in reviving them, and, by con- 
straining them to bring up wliat they had oaten, effected 
a partial recovery. 

“How many of you eat together in the evening?” 
were the first words of the market-owner to the Dosads. 

“We were three.” 

“ Where is the third, do you know ? ” 

“ No, we don’t. We miss him and our property also.” 

“ Then stay where you are for the present till I find 
out the fugitive for you. He has had the start of a few 
hours only, and should not be able to escape us.” 

'Ihe market-man had calculated the chances correctly, 
aud Lulloo was traced and overtaken by his emissaries 
fhe very next morning, all the property stolen being 
also found with him. The mob were for exercising lynch- 
W on him on the spot, being usually in the habit of 

x 
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taking cognisance of such cases themselves ; but the 
Sunyasi interfered and claimed the delinquent as his fee. 

“ I have cured the people who had suffered from his 
practice,” said he. “ Don't you harm him then, if for 
my sake only.” 

“Be it so,” said the market-owner, “and you may 
dispose of him in any way you like. But remember that 
he has been caught with difficulty, and 'will give you no 
opportunity to catch him again if you allow him to get 
off.” 

“ Well, I do wish him to get off notwithstanding/’ 
said the Sunyasi, “ hoping that he may be induced by our 
very kindness to lead a better life in future. Now, listen 
to mo, Lulioo, or whatever your name may be, and answer 
my questions truthfully if you can. Did you, or did you 
not, mix dhatoord with the curry you cooked yesterday 
for all three of you ? 

“I did” 

“ Did you not eat your share of the curry ? ” 

“ No ; I took my share, but did not eat it.” 

“ Was this yonr first essay in the art of drugging f” 

“ My first essay, Thakoorjee 1 Surely not. I h» ve 
promised to make a full confession to you, and &m rather 
proud than otherwise to say that I have lived on the 
road for the last twenty years.” 

“ Will you promise to mend your ways now that I have 
been at some pains to get you enlarged ? ” 

“ Ah, it is a great sacrifice that you ask of me, father. 
Will it not suffice if I promise never to be caught again ? 

The Sunyasi heaved a sigh. 

“Get out of the place quickly then, for the good 
people here will make short work of you if you are fonn 
near them after we are gone.” 
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“ You advise well, Thakoorjee, and I shall cortainly 
act as you suggest;” and Lulloo was soon out of sight 
once more. 

“ An, what fearful risks we run, BaMjec,” said Monohur, 
“ in these our wanderings ! We had, you will remember, 
a poisoning case before on the Cuttack road, and the 
peril incurred by # the two Dosads here might have been 
ours if we had preceded instead of coming after them on 
the same track. Lulloo would have surely hooked us as 
his victims as he did them.” 

“Not very easily, Monohur. I have been travelling 
far and long, and have come across Thugs, dacoits, and 
poisoners innumerable. But I am fully awake at all 
times, and have never come to grief yet.” 

“1 am nevertheless getting somewhat fearful, Babajee. 

1 could die a hundred times over with the sword or the 
battle-axe in my hand, but to bo drugged and poisoned is 
really awful to me; and, as our travelling is now object- 
less, I think we had better return to Bengal as quickly 
as we may. Whereabouts are we now ? ” 

“About half-way between Ayodhyti and Lucknow,” 
said the Sunyasi. “ We are very near the Goomti river.” 

“Let us see the river then, and bathe in it. We can 
go back thence without exciting suspicions.” 

“ To Bond Ghat?” 

“No, not thither, certainly. We shall select our place 
°f residence by-and-by; but I will not re-enter Bona 
if I can help it." 

They reached the little village of Piirroo, which stood 
? 0u t six miles from the Goomti, and took up their abode 
^ the house of a leper, a BiAhman nicknamed Bukshee, 
^0 owned the best part of the village as his zemind&ry. 

e man had suffered greatly from his distemper for 

x 2 
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several years, and had latterly reached that stage when 
life becomes piteous to the sufferer. For weeks and weeks 
the days and nights were spent in moaning only ; and lie 
had been brought outside of his house and lodged under 
canvas, having become so faint that death seemed to bo 
fast creeping on him. 

« Take me to the Goomti and dro^n me,” was his 
constant and almost only prayer; but he was loved by 
his children, and they could answer him merely with 
tGfll’S. 

“ 0, my children, my life is nearly finished. Why do you 
leave me to suffer so much pain then when you can so 
easily terminate it ? ” 

“Father, you speak unthinkingly,” pleaded the children. 
“ We would not be justified in acting in the manner you 
desire.” 

“ I tell you what,”, said the Sunyasi, addressing the 
sufferer in his turn, “ Rajah Parikshit, bit by a serpent, 
had the patience to listen to the Malidbharut which was 
recited to him. Why not apply the same salve to your 
wound till death relieves you of your miseries ?” 

A low moan expressed the sufferer’s assent to t e 
suggestion made to him, and Monohur was reconciled to 
his lodgings from his desire to listen to the recita o 
the Mahal ihiirut. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

THE MAHABHARUT HEARD AND SIFTED. 

The Mahabhiirut is a cyclopedia of traditions which the 
natives of India are never weary of listening to. It is not 
that Monohur had never heard the story of it before. 
Ho had done so frequently, at least in parts, lint the tales 
aro unwearying, and are always welcome ; and he was not 
unanxious to hear thorn retold. 

The arrangements made for tho recital <jf the story at 
Buksheo’s house scarcely require to be very particularly 
described. A pavilion was set up, which was left open on 
allsides to admit of the easy ingress of auditors from 
every direction. It was supported on stout timber-posts, 
festooned and almost covered with foliage and flowers, 
while the canopy overhead was of sky-coloured canvas, 
wrought*with decorations of leaves, parrots, and roses. 
The appearance of tho tent altogether was indeed not 
unagreeable, while the accommodation afforded under it 
was as extensive as the occasion required. The bedi , or 
scat of the Kattak, was in the middle of one side of the 
square, and Bukshee was convoyed near to it daily on a 
dooli moving on wheels. The Kattak was an old man, 
had often to clear his throat in getting on with the 
recitation ; but he discoursed and sang as a nightingale, 
^ith a mellow persuasiveness that never failed to carry 
18 bearers with him. The parties assembled were in- 
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variably large, and the tone and tears of the speaker were 
so powerful that his words were often drowned by the 
sobs they called forth. 

(( Well, was not the narration delightsome, Monohur ? " 
asked the Sunyasi, after the termination of the entire 
course. <c Which parts of the story did you like best ? ” 

“ Let us go over the ground a little, Btibajee, that I 
may be able to distinguish precisely the portions that 
provoked pleasure or grief from those that taxed my 
patience rather unduly.” 

“ Taxed your patienco unduly ! Why, what sort of a 
compliment is that ? I certainly never heard anyone 
urge such a complaint against the Mahabharut before/ 1 

“Well, if the work of Vyasa be not tiresome at any 
place, Babajee, the Kattak’s recitation did seem to me 
to be so at times, that is, whenever he weiA on rattling 
pertinaciously with bare facts. I am free to admit, how- 
ever, that the wearying portions of the narrative were 
far less, both in number and magnitude, than those 
which were agreeable or moving.” 

“ Good, so far as the concession extends. But I would 
still go over the ground as you suggest, if only to under- 
stand the causes of your likes and dislikes. My pleasure 
was so great throughout the narration that I felt as if I 
was being whirled away through a different and a better 
sphere, replete with new ideas and new sources of ex- 
citement.” 

“ Ah, I understand; for I too felt frequently a thrill 
passing as through the core of my heart. But there 
were insipid portions in the discourse notwithstanding* 
and, if you will go over the Farms consecutively, I 
endeavour to make plain to you what I disliked or o 
jected to, and wherefore.” 
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“ Well, the first or the Adi Parva , details the history 
of the two brothers, Dhritarashtra and Pandu, the birth 
of their children, and the conduct of the government at 
Hastinapore. What have you to say against it ? ” 

“Nothing. The preamble of a story, even when 
didactic, is a necessary account, and always receives the 
auditor's attention/' 

“ The wives of P&ndu were Kunti and Madree, of whom 
the first bore three and the second two sons. Yudhis- 
thira, the eldest of the five brothers, was the type of 
justice and truthfulness; Bheem, the second, of personal 
strength and courage ; Arjun, the third, of great-hearted- 
noss and bravery; while the twin sons of Madree— 
Nakula and Sahadeva — were both of them at the same 
time spirited and amiable. Which of the characters 
did you lik^best ? ” 

“ I was going to ask that question of you, Babajee. 
Which did you prize most yourself? " 

“ Yudhisthira, far above the others,” said the Sunyasi 
unhesitatingly ; " and you will remember, of course, what 
the Kattak was so careful to explain at the end of the 
story, that he alone of all the brothers went straight up 
to heaven/' 

“ I don't care for that. I would rather bo Arjun than 
Yudhisthira. There was something so endearing in the 
character given of the former that I could not help liking 
d better ; and Arjun, you know, was Krishna's favourite 
und friend/' 

* <j ^bye8|the two best characters in the story were 
undoubtedly those of Yudhisthira and Arjun, and you 
uiay make your choice between them. An old man like 
uie will always prize the former better, a young man like 
you the latter ; but I may observe casually that the wise 
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and just in a much rarer character in life than the large- 
hearted and brave.” 

"We need not quarrel on that point at present, B&ba- 
jee. Let us get on further, and we shall have more light 
on it by-and-by, I fancy.” 

" The second, or the Sabhd Parva , describes the great 
assembly of princes at Hastimipore, the play at dice in 
which Yudliisthira lost liis title to the kingdom, and the 
retreat of the brothers to the woods for twelve years.” 

" You see here, Bdbajee, that it was even your immacu- 
late Yudhisthira that brought himself and his brothers 
into the difficulties they met with. But for his unjusti- 
fiable passion for gambling very much of the troubles 
suffered by them would not have arisen.” 

" Perhaps, yes ; but the display of rectitude and truth- 
fulnes^plled forth from the hero would, fii that case, 
have also remained unknown, and even your Arjun's 
valour and generosity would never have been heard of.” 

" Ah, you are becoming somewhat derisive and scorn- 
ful, Babajee. But, to tell you the truth, it was this un- 
usual display of rectitude and resignation that appeared 
most tiresome to me. The third, or the Vana Parva } 
which narrates the life of the exiled brothers in the 
forest, was far more interesting, in the recital at 
least.” 

" Yes, it is very interesting whether read or recited, 
and mainly for tho episodes in it, which are simply 
enchanting. There is much of real poetry also in 
book.” 

“ It was nevertheless a relief to me when its lengtbene 
sweetness was terminated, and the fourth, or the Vind 
Parva, introduced us to the last year of the brethren ® 
exile and their adventures in the service of King Vir&t. 
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“Because of your anxiety to hurry on to the war. 
Was not that the truth of it, Monohur ? ” 

“ Yes ; and I was so very anxious on that score that I 
wished a hundred times and oftener that the Kattak 
would skip over the Udyoga Parva altogether, as the 
accounts of the preparations made by the contending 
parties appeared to me to be exceedingly wearisome in 
their details.” 

“ Wearisome ? Why, without them how could you 
have understood the story aright ? ” 

“ 0, if I were the poet I would have come at once to 
the opening engagements as described in the Bhisma 
Parva > leaving the preparations to be inferred. The facts 
are dry bones merely, which no one cares for in a poetic 
account.” 

“ But without dry bones of some kind, my son, can 
havo no correct idea of any form or figure, poetic or 
otherwise. If the facts had been left out your infer- 
ences would have been necessarily inaccurate.” 

“ All that may bo very true in the way of criticism, 
Babajee ; but it was the overcrowding of facts in the 
Parm, nevertheless, that made it so awfully tedious to 
Wlftit I decidedly prefer to tho enumeration of such 
details is life-paiuting, that is, the painting of the age or 
hmes, if I may say so, to which the details refer.” 

And do you complain that Vyasa is deficient in that ? 
Wh y» he represents the times he speaks of so graphically 
toiat he carries one quite back to them, almost forcibly as 
seems.” 

Precisely so ; but not in the Udyoga Parva, which 
^ y I was objecting to. The very next book, the Bhisma 
arva, fully vindicates the poetry of Vyasa, even though 
never rises to an equality with the poetry of Vdlmik, in 
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which the love of nature predominates in yet greater 
degree.” 

" But, such as it is, Vyasa's age-painting is certainly 
not unequal to waft back the imagination to the eras be 
treats of; and he makes us almost see, as it were, in what 
respect and to what extent life was different then from 
what it is now.” 

"I admit ; and iu the Bhisma Parva in particular the 
character of Bhisma imparts a singular charm to the 
book mainly on that account. It is a character almost 
peculiar to the past, and portrayed, as it seems to me, 
with a beam of tlio ideal.” 

" I am glad to hear you speak of it in such terms, 
Monohur, for I did like the Parva intensely, as being at 
the same time beautifully calm and intensely exhilarating/’ 

" Then, I felt also a great respect foif Bhisma as a 
warrior, who, old as he was, feared not to encounter the 
arms of the youthful Arjun. It is a pity that Arjun 
should have wounded him.” 

"The achievements and death of Drona, which are 
described in the seventh Parva , are of the same cha- 
racter surely, and ought to have interested you m an 
equal degree. The Kurus had very brave knight 9 to 
fight on their side.” 

"They had; but Bhisma, I think, appears to greater 
advantage than Drona, as uniting the two characters of 
warrior and sage., As a warrior simply I would prefer 
Kama to both, and his achievements and death woa 
not have been unworthy of the best of the P&ndavas. 

" The war virtually terminates with the Salya 
which describes the concluding engagements, in aN ® 
which the Kurus were defeated. What do you say ® 
single-fight of Bheem with Duryodhon which it recor s 
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u I accept the decision of Balaram, that it was most 
unfairly fought by the Pandava giant. However much 
I may dislike the character of Dnryodhon, that does not 
vindicate the felon stroke by which he was struck down.” 

“ Ah, fairness and sincerity are not weapons much in 
uso in war, as we ourselves have known in our day, my 
son. What character would you give then to the night- 
attack of the Kurus on the Pandava camp?” 

“ The blackest certainly. It almost makes one doubt 
if it was an attack made by warriors or by butchers.” 

“ But they say that anything is fair in war, and deceit 
and stratagem are considered lawful weapons to use. 
The poet wanted to exhaust and reduce both parties, you 
know, and a night-attack on them only could have 
brought down the Pandava faction — then at the height 
of their triumph — to almost the same state of helpless- 
ness as their opponents. How did you like the succeed- 
ing, or the Stri Farm ? Was it not eminently affecting ? ” 
“It was, and hero the acting of the Kattak appeared 
at its best. The lamentations of Gaudhari for her 
numerous progeny were heart-piercing; and all the 
wives and mothers who bewailed their dead husbands 


and chilctren were well represented.” 

u The twelfth, or the S&nti Parra, described the coro- 
nation of Yudhist.hira at Hastiuapore, and you must have 
bked the conference of Yudhisthira with Bhisraa, if only 
for the instructions in the art of government which were 


communicated by the latter.” 

‘ 0 , B&bajee, I am very unwilling to differ from you, 
I tell you the absolute truth when I say that I felt 
\ 6 discourse to be decidedly the most wearisome por- 
tion of the whole account ; and I cannot conceive what 
educed the poet to continue the infliction through a 
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second Parva , the thirteenth. The lessons are of course 
all excellent, worthy of Bhisma to impart, and of Yud- 
histhira to receive; but I would not have been sorry if 
Bhisma had died at the end of the twelfth Parva , which 
would have curtailed his lectures considerably.” 

“ How ungracious to say that, surely ! Did you like 
the Afiwamedlnk Parva better then, where Yudhistliira 
performs the horse-sacrifice and ascends the throne ? ” 
“No; but I was greatly affected by the fifteenth 
Parva , which described the retirement of Dbritarashtm, 
Gandhari, and Kunti to their hermitage in the woods— 
the mother of the victors sharing the retreat of the 
parents of the vanquished and slain appearing, under the 
circumstances, as a particularly natural and poetic result; 
and the subsequent self-immolation of the recluses on the 
forest catching fire was also painfully affecting.” 

“ But you have suyl nothiug of Krishna yet, Monohur, 
though he acts as the most important figure of all in the 
story. What did you think of him ? *' 

“ What could I think of him, what can anyone think 
of him, who carne as the representative of Vishnu him- 
self, as the incarnation of the Deity in full 

“ I mean, what is your opinion of his life and history; 
his dances, sports, and adventures, which are mentioned 
in greater detail in the Sri Vhdgvat, which your old 
Surbur&kar, Nilkant, was never weary of recapitulating* 

“ They have delighted generations past and will delight 
generations yet to come, and I was never weary of 
ening about them. I have heard the stories repeatedly 
over and over from my earliest childhood, and they w0r0 
quite as interesting to me from the lips of the Kattak, to 
the extent he alluded to them, as I had ever found them 
before. Some people object at this day to the frolics ° 
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the -Avatar with the Gop&ngomis, but is there anything 
really objectionable in them ? ” 

“No, none whatever. Krishna appeared on the earth as 
the representative of Vishnu, and Vishnu is pure love 
solely. It fell to the Avatiir, therefore, to teach the 
world how and what to love, and ho taught it personally, 
since nothing is so impressive as personal instruction.” 

“But did he teach love only? As Poorna Bruhmu 
ho had other lessons also to impart.” 

“And these will be found in the G itd 3 through which 
he instructed his friend and disciple Arjun, and after 
him the world, in all that it is worthy of human nature 
to know anti understand.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ His instructions ended, he disappeared as he came, 
like the lightning's flash, and you have heard th oMausala 
Parva describe the death of the human Krishna and of 
his brother Balaram, the self-slaughter of their family in 
a club-fight, and the destruction of their capital Dwarka, 
by an inundation.” 

“ And the Poorna Bruhmu ? ” 

“Went back whence he had come — to his heavenly 
seat at Vycant.” 

“ Leaving the heroes of the war to follow him as they 
might ? ” 

"Well, the Pdndavas were overwhelmed with sorrow 
at the destruction of their relatives and the disappear- 
aTlce of their friend, as the Kattak described it so vividly. 
They sought for Krishna, but could not find him ; they 
called on him, but he gave them no answer; and the 

hdpradhmilca Parra describes how they renounced 
the throne they had acquired, and departed seeking for 
ascent to heaven.” 
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iC And the eighteenth, or the Sivargarohanilca Parra, 
narrates how heaven was finally attained by them ; Yud- 
histhira having this advantage only over his brothers, 
that he reached it in the flesh, while the others went 
through the usual course of nature and had to reach it 
through purgatory or hell.” 

“ And thereby, as I have said before, was Yudhisthira’s 
superiority over them expressly established. His bro- 
thers were of the earth earthy, and one by one fell off 
from the upward path which they were unable to pursue ; 
while he, as an incarnation of justice, was led on by 
Indra in person in the shape of a dog, and, adhering to 
the road, gained the summit, when darkness fell on him, 
and, instantly after, his soul was wrapped in light ! ” 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

MIRACLES OVER THE DEAD, 

The life of the leper was extinct just as the recital of 
the Mahabhfimt was terminated, w T kich was held to be a 
very propitious death, in the same ratio that it would 
have been accounted unfortuuate had he outlived the 
recital. The widow of the old man was choked with 
grief, notwithstanding that his end had been so long 
anticipated, if not wished for; and his children cried 
bitterly, and felt bewildered and miserable. The neigh- 
bours also came and grieved with them ; and the servants 
talked wildly, and had vague and undefined fears, and a 
feeling of uncertainty as to the future, after the loss of a 
master who had been so kind to them, and had been by 
them so respected and beloved. 

<r We have now to carry the body to the river-side,” 
said the children at last, as being the first to rally ; and 
they asked their guests if they would like to accompany 
it thither. 

“ Of course,” said the Suny&si, “ and we shall remain 
*ith you till the funeral rites are concluded.” 

The body was carried to the banks of the Goomti, and 
^ as ac companied, not only by the Sunyasi and Monohur, 
ut by many friends and ryots of the deceased; and it 
* aa there burnt on a pile of wood, which was set on fire 
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by his eldest son, that being held to be the greatest 
service that a son can render to his parents. 

The pile was composed almost wholly of sandal wood, 
and an attendant B rah man recited prayers as the logs 
were arranged. On the body being laid on the pyre some 
butter was put into the mouth of the corse, and small 
grains of gold inserted into the eyOs, nose, mouth, and 
ears, after which the fire was applied by the eldest son 
walking round the heap and touching the mouth of 
the dead with lighted straw, while the other sons set 
fire to the wood at every point, the rest of the party 
crowding round them to see the cremation get 
on. The pyre burnt brightly, and melted butter was 
poured on it in large quantities to intensify the blaze. 
When the body was wholly consumed water was 
poured on the pile and a gutter cut to join it with the 
river below. 

The Sunyasi assisted at the cremation loyally; but to 
the unsophisticated Monohur the sight was most painful 
to behold, and he involuntarily slunk from the spot to 
where a respectable elderly female was performing Siva- 
poojdh on the river-side. She was seated on the bank, and 
had made a small image of Malmdeva out of the river-clay; 
and to this object she was paying solemn homage by 
pouring water gently at its top with a copper Icoosi or 
spoon, and by occasionally throwing at it a flower or a 
billipatra smeared with sandal-pasto. The Mantras were 
muttered with folded hands, and the right-hand was 
occasionally moved round the head, while the fingers an 
thumb of the left-hand compressed the nostrils, the sup- 
pression of the breath being held to increase the efficacy 

of the prayer. * 

Monohur had of course witnessed the performance o 
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the rite a thousand times before, but he had never paid 
the same attention to the act as now. 

“I am twenty-seven years old,” said he to himself, 
“and pass for an orthodox Hindu, yet never have I per- 
formed any poojdh, the rites at Gaya excepted, with half 
the faith and devotion of this simple-hearted woman. Is 
there any reason why it should be so ? Or is it that 
women have a monopoly of faith ? ” 

His further reflections were cut short by the Sunyasi 
calling him away to return to the house of their hosts 
with them, as the river-side ceremonies were now 
over. 

“Why stay with them further?” asked Monohur. 
“ Can we not proceed on our own business now ? ” 

“ It would be unseemly to do so, Monohur, till the 
xhrnd is over f and I have already told them that we 
shall be by them to the last. Having remained with 
them so long, it would scarcely be proper to part with 
them before they are finally purified.” 

Hut a question now arose as to the date on which the 
shrdd ought to be performed, the learned being divided 
on the point because of the distemper of which the de- 
ceased had died. 

“ Hor a leper the asoochee , or period of uncleanness, 
does not extend beyond three days,” held one party; 
*hile the other maintained that “ the usual mourning of 
days was required to be observed.” 
fhe conflict was very distressing to the children of the 
eceased, and to their mother also. 

Well, how are we to act now ? ” asked the former in 
a P^plexed tone. “We must come to some decision, 
ffiake» r ° mPtl7, f ° r there are many arrangements to 
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“T)o as your own good sense suggests, without 
minding the contentions of others” advised the 
Sunyasi. 

“Nay, rather leave the decision with Heaven, my 
children,” said the mother , “ for sure am I that you will 
not be left undirected in such a matter long.” 

And the mother's expectation was realised that very 
night by the appearance of a remarkable vision to her 
eldest son namely, of a golden image ten feet high, 
resplendent as the moon, and having its head surrounded 
by a halo as bright as of the sun. 

W ho art thou, father ? ” asked the young man of 
him in alarm. 

“ 1 am the Golden Spirit of the heavens sent to thee 
by thy father, who is yet waiting by the portals of bliss, 
and I have to tell thee that he desires that his Mi 
should be celebrated after the usual mourning of ten 
days, and not on the fourth day.” 

And the vision vanished as it came. 

The supernatural decision was of course final, and was 
accepted as such by both the contending parties with 
equal alacrity ; and, as Bukshee had died possessed of 
property, the shrad was celebrated with great -ecldt» 

“ O f my children ! ” said his broken-hearted widow, 
“the Kortd worked hard, and has left plenty of money 
for you. All his lands, houses, and effects are yours 
now. Grudge not then to spend what he has left m 
silver and gold for the salvation of his soul;" and, while 
the Brahmans thundered their “ Dhaniya Mai ! ” ,# Dh* 
niya M&i ! ” 1 on the devoted wife for her charitable 
heart, her children accepted her order with willing && 
mission. 


1 Praise be to thee, 0 mother 1 
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The violence of grief had subsided already t the more 
quickly that the mourners were convinced that the suf- 
ferer had ceased at last to suffer ; and the household were 
in a short time actively engaged in completing the pre- 
parations for the xhrdd. The old house was decked out, as 
is usual on such occasions, with dark awnings and canopies, 
and there was a large gathering in it, and the customary 
offerings and sacrifices. The feastings were continued 
for three days, and were prolonged after nightfall daily, 
and all the guests, including a large gathering of the 
poor, were sumptuously entertained. 

“ I suppose this has been the way of the house all 
along V y asked the Sunyasi of an old servant of the 
family. 

u Yes, sir ; that is, ever since I have been in the 
house.” • 

The fact is, old Buksheo had always been fond of feed- 
ing the poor, aud the poor from miles around had come 
of themselves to celebrate his funeral. 

The ceremony came to an end at last, but in a very 
strange and remarkable manner. On the last night of it 
a rat having stolen a burning wick from one of the lamps 
to suck the oil, it w T as brought in contact with the skirt 
of a heavy canopy, and caused a general conflagration, 
which was not put out without much difficulty. But 
great was the astonishment of all that nothing in the 
house, not even the canopy itself which had burnt so long, 
was damaged, or was even so much as tainted by the fire. 

What does this mean ? ” exclaimed Monohur, with 
wondering eyes. “ They talk of the impossibility of 
miracles in these days, but everything that happens here 
soems to be miraculous. The dream of the shining image 
an mission was strange enough ; but this harmless 

T 2 
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conflagration is stranger still, and I do not understand 
how it is to be explained.” 

“All, Bukshee,” said the Sunyasi devoutly, “ must 
have been a veritable saint — some god, perhaps, evicted 
from heaven for a time, and punished with tribulations on 
the earth. Such miracles appear only in glorification of 
the pure.” 

“ I have heard of saints, living and dead, Babajee,” 
said Monohur, “ but have never heard of any miracles 
like these.” 

“ My experience goes the other way,” replied the Sun- 
yasi. “ Miracles I have seen and heard of, but real saints 
I have never known.” 

“ Have you not seen the Paramhangsa of Satgaon ? ” 

“Longer than you know of, Monohur. He is a very 
good and harmless old man, and exceeding!/ learned, and 
traditions of holiness and purity do cling about him. 
But he does not quite come up to my idea of a saint, for 
all the fine stories I hear of him.” 

“ Then a saint, to your thinking, must be as wonderful 
a being, I fancy, as the typical things that were churned 
out of the ocean. I forget what they were, and how 
many in number.” J 

“They were fourteen in number,” answered the Sun- 
yasi, with imperturbable gravity, “the first being th 
Amrita, or the nectar of the gods ; tho second, Dhan wan- 
ton, a learned physician, the doctor of heaven ; the third, 
Lakshmi, the goddess of good-fortune and beauty ; tb 0 
fourth, Sura Devi, the goddess of wine; the fifth, Chandra, 
or the moon; the sixth, a nymph named Rambha; the 
seventh, tho nine-mouthed horse named Oochisrava, be- 
longing to Vishnu ; the eighth, Kaustabha, a wonder- 
ful jewel; the ninth, the Parij&ta tree, yielding evel ? 
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thing that is desired; the tenth, Surabhi, or the cow 
of plenty ; the eleventh, Airavat, the elephant of Indra ; 
the twelfth, Sankha, a wonderful shell ; the thirteenth, 
Dharus, an unerring bow ; and the last, Holahol, or poison, 
which was drunk up by Mahadeva, and dyed his throat 
blue. But not any of these was quite as wonderful as a 
saint. They must have sought hard for a being of that 
character to the bottom of the sea, but there was none 
there apparently to get at.” 

“ Then how can you say, Babajee, that Bukshee was 
one? Did he appear so very exceptional a character to 
you when alive ? 99 

“We do not see saints in life, my son, or see them in 
their sufferings only, when we cannot judge of them 
aright. In the case of Buksliee it is not of my knowledge 
that I spealf, but from the miracles wrought over his 
death. His sufferings, we know, were intense, and he 
bore them more meekly than many could have done. 
The world did not know the man, nor appreciate him 
while he lived. The miracles come now to proclaim what 
worth the world has lost/' 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE MAID OP ROHILKUND. 

Our pilgrims, having left the village of Parroo behind 
them, were already traversing the well-cultivated valley 
of the Goomti, when they came up to a large fortress 
or castle half in ruins, which immediately attracted their 
attention. 

“ Pity for the brave edifice ! ” exclaimed Monohur. 
“ See, Bahajee, how fresh and firm it holds up its battle- 
ments and towers through bush and tree, though it has 
lain apparently so many years in decay. To whom does 
it belong, and why is it so ill kept ? ” 

“ All, it has a story of its own, my son, a story of 
inexpressible sadness, but still one to stir up tho spirit of 
a slave. The building belongs to the Naw&b. but has 
never been used by him, nor repaired, since one of lus 
ancestors was murdered in it. It was a grand edifice at 
one time, but has purposely been left to crumble into 
ruins.” 

“ And the Btory about it ? " 

€t Bests on mere rumour only, and refers to the cir- 
cumstances under, and the manner in which the Nawab s 
ancestor was slain.” 

“ You make me very curious about the affair, Babfrp* 
How did it happen ? What are the details of it ? 

%i Well, it is some fifty years now since this castle 
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either erected or rehabilitated by the then reigning 
Nawab, Sooja-al-Dowlah, for the especial purpose of 
accommodating a fair Rohilla captive taken by him in 
war. You must know that this Nawab and the Kohillas 
had been fighting with each other ever so long without 
one being able to subdue the other, till their animosity 
had risen to the highest pitch. Now the Nawab dreaded 
the Rohillas much more than they dreaded him, and so 
he thought of hiring the assistance of the English to put 
them down forcibly." 

“ He must have been a very evil-minded man indeed 
to bring the foreigners forward in that way against men 
of his own faith, even though they were his enemies, 
when they might have more properly combined together 
to drive out the pale-faces from a country where they 
had no business to remain." 

“ 0, he was quite a demon in every way, as you will 
shortly know, and he made his request to the English 
with the greatest cooluess, without even pretending to 
clothe it in a deceut form. * I want to beat down the 
Rohillas once for all, and your help to that end. The 
fighting^ work will, of course, devolve ou you, for the 
Rohillas are hard-hitters whom I do not care to encounter ; 
hut the trouble of plundering, burning, aud harrying I 
stall take upon myself willingly, while you stand by and 
look on/ And the English, tempted by a large bribe, 
were only too glad to agree.” 

Ah, that has always been their wont in the 
country, B&b&jee, and they have gained ground in 

R that way more surely than by any other that 
J know of.” 

Yes, but what they obtained on the present occasion 
was money, not lands — some forty or fifty lakhs of rupees, 
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which were paid down to them in cash, besides all their 
expenses being defrayed.” 

“0, the mercenary wretches! I wish the silver hid 
been poured down their throats in a molten state. Well, 
what did they do for the amount ? ” 

“ Everything that they had bargained for. They led a 
large army into Rohilkund, which enabled the Nawab to 
attack the country with impunity, and, the Rohillas being 
unable to repel the joint forces of the invaders, died 
sword in hand, fighting to the last.” 

“ What a glorious death that was, Bubajoe ! God knows 
how willingly I would lay down my life in such a cause ! 
Were all the Rohillas so killed ? ” 

“ Almost all the great chiefs were, and many of their 
followers also.” 

“ And then?” 1 

“ Why then their villages were harried and burned by 
the Nawab, as he had stipulated for, their women violated, 
and their children butchered.” 

“ Without any overt participation in such acts by the 
English ? ” 

“ No, my son. The two parties had adhered all along 
to their dirty compact with equal fidelity, and continued 
to do so now as before. The brutalities were all per- 
petrated by the Nawab and his rag-a*muffins, in the 
presence of an English army, and with the tacit consent 
of the English Government.” 

“Well?” 

“During this sack and destruction of the country 
Sooja took many captives — mostly females from the 
b&rems of the chiefs — and among others a daughter o 
Hafiz R&hmut Khdn, the principal ruler of Rohilkun * 
who had fallen in the fight. The girl was very handsome , 
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and her grief for the loss of her father and brethren 
made her so particularly interesting that even the Eng- 
lish Commander took pity on her, and came forward to 
interpose on her behalf. 

“ ‘ Why not let her off, Nawab Saheb ? You have 
wrought mischief enough on the family already without 
including her in the sacrifice/ 

(i ‘ It is too late for that now,’ said the Nawab. ‘ The 
witch has made too deep an impression on my heart, and 
I could not live without her/ 

(<( Ah, but she will never be yours willingly. She is a Ro- 
hilla from the hair-knot to the tip of her toes, and you have 
wronged the family too much for her ever to forget it/ 

“ * 0, I know how to woo a stubborn maiden/ replied 
the Nawab gaily. * They are more easily broken in than 
fresh horse*, I assure you, and I have several of them 
already in my harem. By-and-by you will be pleased to 
hear, Colonel Saheb, that she has yielded cheerfully to 
my wishes/ 

"The Colonel shook his head, but be could not inter- 
fere; and the girl was carried off forcibly by the Nawab, 
after a hurried parting from her mother and her sisters. 
They tfere all equally hopeless and miserable now, and 
had very little to say to each other ; and the mother 
simply kissed her child, and gave her a poisoned clasp- 
knife as the last token of her affection ! ” 

“ A poisoned knife ! What for ? 99 
“ * Our lot is cast, my child/ said she to her daughter, 
as they nestled closely within each other's arras. f The 
warriors of our house are dead, and there is no one to 
protect us. But this may help thee in thy need if thou 
he true to thyself and to thy race, and then let the will 
°f Heaven be done V 99 
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“Ah, brave, heroic mother! brave even to the last! 
How did her daughter accept the present V* 

“ Coldly, for she knew that her ‘movements were 
watched. But they read each other’s thoughts as women 
only know how to do, and the mother felt certain that 
her present had been worthily bestowed ” 

“ Say on, Biibajee, say on. How was the knife 
used ? 99 


“ The girl was now removed from the banks of the 
Kaligunga to those of the Goomti, and wept bitterly all 
the way as she came. But her tears were dried upon 
this castle being reached, and she was rather pleased to 
find that it had been exclusively assigned to her use. 
‘What matters it,’ said she to herself, ‘where I remain? 
Happy should I be if I am kept a prisoner here for life 
without being further molested.’ She had ^rave doubts, 
however, as to whether such happiness would be per- 
mitted to her; and, having no expectations or hopes now 
— nothing, in fact, but fears — she intuitively kept the 
knife by her, as the only remaining friend that in all 
likelihood would not fail her in an emergency. ' Will 
the opportunity to use it come? Shall I have the cour- 
age to use it if it does ? ’ The questions were as&ed, but 
were never answered, and the knife was simply kept by. 


u Three months were passed in this way, and she was 
just beginning to get reconciled to tbe beauty of the 
scenery here, when her dream of security was broken on 
finding that the Nawab had crept up to her side. She 


saw him, and was startled; but when, after yoinly wooing 
her, he endeavoured to force her innocence, she deli- 
berately drew out the weapon from her hair, within 
which she had secreted it, and stabbed him, repeating 
almost the words with which her mother had conclu e 
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her address to her — 4 Let it be then as Heaven has 
willed it y* 

“ Was he killed at once ? " 

“No. Sooja-al-Dowlah's death is ordinarily attri- 
buted to the outbreak of a virulent disease which defied 
the skill of his chirurgeons; but the general rumour at 
the time was that he was stabbed, as I have mentioned, 
and that the wound degenerated into a cancer which no 
doctor could cure, and which eventually proved fatal.” 

“ And the brave, heroic girl, the glorious avenger of 
her race ! what becatne of her after the act ? " 

t{ According to some accounts she was torn to pieces 
by the royal guards, while the other women of the castle 
simply said that she was never afterwards seen or heard 
of" 

“This is file best, the most romantic story that I have 
ever heard from you, Babajeo. That was indeed a 
heroine, who by one stroke of her arm avenged her own 
wrongs, and the wrongs of Iter family and her country. 
Let me sit down on the rampart of this castle awhile to 
grasp a correct idea of her in my brain, where I want to 
retain the image for ever." 

Mouohur sat on the rampart of the fortress while the 
Sunyasi went down into the river to bathe. When the 
latter came out of the stream, after completing his lustra- 
tion, he found that Mouohur had drawn out his writing 
materials and was scribbling away very intently. 

“ What is it that you are writing, Monohur ? ” 

u 0 ! I am endeavouring to reproduce your story in 

m Y words, to impress it the more strongly on my 
mind" 

file Suny&si took up the writing, and saw how the 
of Monohur had been running wild with the tale. 
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u It is incomplete, Bnbajee, very incomplete, and you 
must not be too critical with it. I know well myself 
that I have not been able to recite the story as you have 
told it.” 

The poem may be thus translated and preserved : — 
THE MAID OF ROHILKUND. 


It was a maid — a noble maid 
Of Hafiz* royal race ; 

Her heart was crush’d, her sire was dead, 
Beside him were her brothers laid. 

With blood begrimed each face. 


But they had fought, their dirge was ^aid, 
'Twas not for them she pined ; 

She mourn’d her country’s pride o’erthrown, 
For self, for mother old and lone, 

And sisters left behind. 

ni. 

0 God ! it was a bitter grief, 

Hopeless to hope for aid ; 

What fears tumultuous rend her heart, 

She must from home and country part, 

Her bitterest foe hath said. 


IV. 

And must thou leave thy natal bower, 
Thy nook of love and rest, 

And every little shrub and flower 
Thy guileless heart that blest P 
And must thou leave thy mother fond, 
A wretched widow now, 

Whose store of earthly joy was gone, 
Whose sweetest prop art thou? 
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O ! must thou leave her side to bear 
A life of shame, and woe, and care. 
And minister to a base-born slave. 

And share a couch thy virtue’s grave ? 


v. 

Great God forfend ! that thou shouldst e’er 
A name disgraced, dishonour’d bear ; 

"For thou art Virtue’s purest shrine, 

Thy thoughts, thy feelings are divine. 

And should divine remain : 

And must it be, alas ! thy lot, 

Thou, whom the proudest princes sought 
To wed, and sought in vain, 

O, must it be 

That coward’s arms will ’circle thee ? 

VI. 

The murderers of thy father frown, 

And close to clutch thy hand. 

To lead thee to the ignoble doom, 

More horrid than the tomb. 

That Sooja hath pronounced ; 

Liow in the dust lies Hafiz’ crown. 

And none disputes the fate denounced. 

Nor checks the servile band; 

O God ! shall hands like theirs injure 
A maid so fair and pure, 

And Thou the while look on ! 

VII. 

She calls on father, mother, brothers, friends. 
And many a kindred name, 

Her haughty spirit loathes to bend, 

Her pure heart shrinks from shame ; 

But vain her tears, aud vain her sighs, 

And vain each outcry wild. 

For Bahmut on the field now lies 
Unconscious of his child ; 
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Her kinsmen all are fled and gone, 
What are the warriors fled P 
The British lion still looks on — 

And Sooja waves his crimson sword, 
Exulting leads his recreant horde, 
Beneath the British pennon’s shade ! 

vm. 

Now dares to aid no warrior’s hand, 
And thou must hopeless roam 
Far from the loved, the blighted strand, 
Thy father’s desolate home ! 

And thou must learn a winning art 
To wile Prince Sooja’s slavish heart. 
Yes, even thou must stoop to be 
The minion of his revelry. 


IX. 

“ No, never shall that doom be mine,* 
The shuddering maiden said, 

Then shruftk, as shrinks the Blender vine, 
And downward droop’d her head; 

The words unfinish’d died away 

By shame, by rage, by grief oppress'd. 
She sunk as if to eternal rest, 

And on the pavement lay. 


x. 

Speed, mother, speed ! they drag afar 
Thy daughter fair from thee : 

“ She comes, my angel and my star. 
Off slaves ! let rne be free. 

And, mother, let mo cling to thee, 
Thou dearest friend in adversity." 


XI. 

The child and mother fondly twine, 
Commingling sighs with tears. 
Each finds the other’s heart a shrino 
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To pour out all her fears. 

In vain they look for aid around ; 
The British flag still braves the gale, 
And under it sad shrieks and wail 
Alone rebound. 


XII. 

“ And must I part, for ever j^art, 

My dearest child, with thee P 
O, who will cheer my widow’d heart 
When thou art far from me P 
And yet it must be so. 

Behold their haughty pennon streams ! 
And who shall dare to rescue thee. 
Thou child of misery, 

From siu and wot? 

Ne'er compass'd in thy dreams ? 


XIII. 

“ Alas ! these arms shall ne’er again infold 
The fairest flower, the richest gem, 

Of the Koliilla diadem, 

The brightest jewel of the hold ! 

Our star of hope lias set in gloom, 

Our warriors press the blood -drench’d sod. 
Heaven’s canopy their only tomb ! 

They sleep upon the turf they trod. 

Men, at whose names the tyrants quaked, 
Men, at whose thought proud Sooju waked 
Disturb'd by midnight visions grim, 

Now sleep in everlasting rest, 

Without a single cure opprest, 

Without one weary dream ! 

Their crime was that they would be free, 
The open air for ever breathe ; 

And Freedom sent her sons afar 
To aid Prince Soojd’s causeless war; 

On Britain's crown the stain will last, 
Though years and ages shall have past. 

Of butcher’d children, and of ravish’d wives, 
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Of blazing homes, and slaughter’d lives — 

Why of such triumphs wouldstthon make thy wreath. 
Imperial Daughter of the Sea ? 

xiv. 

u Look up, my child, I will not bid 
That faded cheek to smile ; 

Thy woes I feel, thy pangs I read, 

But cease, O cease ! to weep awhile. 

What though the splendour of our name has set? 

The Lord of Hosts is potent yet ! 

Though other arms may not now shield thee, 

If yet on Him thy faith endure, 

He ne’er will leave a shrine so pure, 

]Kor Sooja’s hist, nor Britain’s power, 

Shall crush the God-protected flower, 

If thou such flower should be/* 

XV. 

She raised her eyes to heaven, and wild 
They restedHhere, 

And, with her kneeling child, 

She falter’d forth her prayer ; 

And every heart that witness’d them 
Was sad, and every eye was dim, 

But still the ruffians stood with terrors crown’d, 

And grimly still the British lion frown’d ! 

xvi. 

They clasp’d and kiss’d, and kiss’d again— 

Unwilling they to part, 

For each had tasted dregs of pain 
And felt the loneliness of heart; 

But of the light of hope no beam 
Shed now on them its feeblest gleam, 

While uncouth warriors’ hastening words 
Fill’d up each sighing pause they made ; 

At last the sobbing maiden said : 

“ If such my destiny, 

And hope no cheering ray affords, 
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Alla’s great will fulfill’d must be : 

Where’er we live, howe’er apart, 

O, do thou still remember me. 

As I shall fondly think of thee ! 

And, mother, of thy love bestow 
Some token that may solace give 
To thy foilorn and outcast child — 

A loved associate for her heart 

Disgraced, dishonour’d, and defiled ! ” 

XVII. 

The mother’s heart is big with fears. 

The mother’s eyes are full of tears, 

And scarce her tongue her words can tell. 

So much her feelings throb and swell : 

•* What, what have I to give to thee. 

My fairest, weeping flower ! 

A^id wherefore sliotildst thou harp on me 
In a far and foreign bower ? 

No gem, no pearl must deck that brow 
Which Sooja would defile. 

No jewel rich must grace it now. 

No chain his heart to wile ; 

But I have one fond token true. 

That token fain I'd give to you.” 

XVIII. 

She drew her weeping child apart, 

A jewell’d knife she gave : 

“ This, this can case the greatest smart, 
From blight protect, from danger save. 
Remember, child, the Rohilla name. 
Remember thou thy father’s worth, 

Let not his spirit burn with shame; 

Remember thy proud birth. 

All, all our sorrows yet avenged may be — 

I speak no moms ; that start, 

That glowing cheek, that sparkling eye. 
Speak of thy feelings well — we part ! 99 

z 
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XIX. 

They dragged the unwilling beauty far away, 
Far from the festal regions of the brave — 
The loved, the adored of all around! 

No more her joyous steps will bound 
Beside the Kuligunga’s wave ; 

Nor shall her fairy fingers stray 
The harp's sweet chords along, 

To wake again the rapture -breathing song ! 
Torn from its stem the virgin flower 
Now graced a foreign bower ; 

But not to smile and not to bloom, 

No rest for her but in the tomb ; 

Her burning eyes for ever wept. 

And care within her heart lay deep. 

She would not, or she could not sleep, 

Or sunk in agony she slept ! 


xx. 

Hong, anxious, weary nights have roll'd away, 
Thou pinest still from day to day; 

How changed since last those eyelids smiled 
With gladness pure and mild ! 

Despair has veil’d her eyes in gloom ; 

The maiden, shrinking, waits her doom, 
Forebodes her ruin'd honour, shatter’d fame, 
And bends beneath the pictured load of shame 

XXI. 

Tis night, wild night, on Goomti’s shore ! 

No Htar is shining high ; 

And hideous, vast, and quite obscure 
Frowns the everlasting sky ! 

Guilt shuns the heavenly blaze of light, 

Guilty spirits are abroad to-night ; 

Hafiz* daughter sits alone 
Beside her glimmering taper’s ray. 

Blending with the blast her moan, 

And panting for the light of day- 
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The midnight hour is well-nigh past. 

But hark ! a step is at her door ; 
Perhaps it was the sighing blast, 

O no l it moves again — once more ! 

She starts in fear ; who cun it be ? 

With caitiff stride who comes ? 

The veriest caitiff, he ! 

xx i r. 

With many a fond, endearing name, 
lie woo'd the lovely maid ; 

She hung her head with burning shame, 
“ O do not tempt ! ” she said ; 

“ And do not add to my distress, 

T have tasted much of bitterness : 

There are maidens many, sweeter far. 
With joy would hail thy prosperous star. 
Would stoop with pleasure, sure, to be 
Allied by love or lust to thee ; 

Spare, then, O spare tliy weeping slave, 
And innocent let her reach the grave.” 

xx III. 

But ah, fair maid, thou plead’st in vain ; 

His he*art is proof to prayers. 

Albeit like darksome floods of rain 
Thou shedd’at thy scalding tears. 

" Thou fairest lily of our vale,” 

Bxulting Sooja said, 

1( Loathing, or fond, thou must be mine ; 
And I shall swear by Mecca's shrine 
To be for ever, ever thine ! ” 

He stretch’d his arms to clasp the maid, 
And press'd her to his heart ; 

O, 'twaa a grievous smart I 
One cry she gave, one shriek of wail; 

Her hands her tresses roved among, 
Thence drew her mother's parting blade. 
Now let the tyrant have his meed, 

Now dagger do thy deed — 

z 2 
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The Lord be praised ! the deed is done ! 

Dread spirits of the brave, who throng 
The bright Elysian courts above, 

If yet one spark of patriot love, 

One gleam of fire, 

Your hearts inspire, 

Kejoice, if vengeance can rejoice ye I 
Sink, Sooja, sink ! thy race is run, 

No art will heal that poison'd wound; 

Tis Heaven has crush’d thy impious pride, 

And dash’d the eagle to the ground ! 

XXIV. 

And Bhe, the flower of purity ! 

Her fate, ah ! who can tell ? 

Man knows not if she lived or died; 

Her lovely form was never seen again, 

Her voice — so soft, so sweet, so clear — 

"Was never heard in bower or plain, * 

In palace -hall or gay parterre. 

% 

“ The poem is good enough, I admit,” said the Sunyasi, 
wishing to humour the youthful rhymster ; but we are 
in the NawaVs country now, and the people here must 
not know aught about it.” 

"I do not want to remain in his country longer/’ re- 
plied Monohur. “ Let us speed out of it as fast as wc 
may. If the English be bad masters they are surely not 
so bad as the Mahomedans, for they do not force away 
peoples wives and daughters from them as the others do. 

“ Ah, step by step you are getting reconciled to the 
English rule, Monohur.” 

“Yes, I am really beginning to think that it 
be3t for us under present circumstances.” 
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CHAPTER XLIY. 

HIMALAYAN STORIES, AND A NEW ROUTE TO CHINA. 

With the natives of India generally a return journey is 
proverbially more expeditious than a forward movement, 
and Monohur pursued his backward course free-hearted, 
if not happy, while even the Sunyasi seemed to be more 
at his ease as he marched with sturdier steps than ho had 
done before. Their path had, in fact, become familiar to 
them, and thfy were indulging in a feeling of security on 
it mainly on that account, its grim-looking corners having 
lost their fears. 

“We are fast approaching the Knglisli frontier,” said 
Monohur. “ Shall we not be able to cross it to-day, 
Babajee ? ” 

“ We paay ; but we are still some ten or twelve miles 
from it, and, if we do cross it, it will be after the daylight 
has expired.” 

It was a very close day, and they had just passed the 
village of Fan&gurh, in the Azimgurh district, where a 
market had been held for nearly a week, which had now 
Broken up, and the people from it were seen returning to 
their homes in dozens and scores, in every direction. 
They were most of them farmers and dealers from the 
ne >ghbouring villages, and were nearly all of them 
ir *tent, wholly as they Beemed, in recounting their 
gains. 
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u There is a lot of men here, Babajec, whom we do not 
know. Had we not better keep clear of them ? ” 

“ 0, they are shopmen and dealers only, not cut-throats 
or poisoners, Monohur. We have nothing whatever to 
fear from them.” 

“ We should nevertheless get out of the crowd at least. 
Our path lies in the direction of the Gora Nuddee now, I 
think?” 

“ Yes, and we have taken to it already, and hope to 
reach it almost immediately, my son.” 

There was only one party of market-men on the same 
track with them — namely, some seven cloth-dealers who 
lived at a distance of about five or six miles beyond the 
Nuddee named; and these they overtook to go with. 

“We go by the same road with you it seems, if for a 
short distance only,” said the Sunyasi to thdtn, and may 
jog on together if y^u do not object.” 

u With the greatest pleasure on our part, surely, 
answered the cloth -dealers; and they all went in com- 
pany, speaking cheerfully and without constraint with 
each other. 


The Nuddee was now reached, a lovely, lazy stream, 
winding its thin shining course occasionally through 
sour-looking rocks and defiles, but more frequently 
through flat, grass-grown swards ; and here some of the 
cloth-dealers proposed that they should halt to refresh 
themselves, which was, however, not agreed to by the 
rest. This caused a division among the travellers, an 


while three stayed behind the other four went on> 
Monohur and the Sunyasi remaining back with 


former. # .1 

u I would have stayed behind gladly for a while, 
one of the four forward-goers to his companions, a ter 
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they had crossed the Nuddee, “but for the sinister look 
of that Sunyasi, whose presence with us I did not enjoy. 11 

“ For shame ! ” cried the other three dealers together, 
“You are surely much too timorous for these marketings. 
What was there in the old man to be afraid of? ” 

Before any reply could bo made the party was over- 
taken by a stranger, who asked for a little tobacco, which 
was given to him. 

“You seem to bo coming from the market. Did you 
go to buy or to sell ? ” 

“ Both to buy and to sell,” replied one of the cloth- 
dealers with a laugh ; “ and we are returning home very 
heavily laden, my friend.” 

“ You had better quicken your pace then, if you have 
a long way to go. This road is not a safe one at any 
hour.' 1 • 

(< How do you come to know that ? Do you belong to 
the neighbourhood ? ” 

“ Yes/’ answered the stranger, “I live very near the 
road, I may well say on it, for I live, breathe, and get 
m 7 subsistence by it ; and should I not befriend the 
passengers on it ? " 

‘‘You do not describe your calling very intelligibly 
though. What do you mean bv saying that you live by 
and on the road?” 

“ Exactly what the words imply, my friend; and it is 
ve ry hard work, I assure you. But I must be off, for I 
*ant rest sadly.” 

He did not stay for further talk, but left them with 
a mischievous wink, while the cloth-dealers burst out 
anghing afresh at the ugly attempt made to frighten them, 
95 they took it; all save the fearful man, who became 
a S l tated and nervous again. The path was now getting 
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narrower and narrower at every step, and before they 
could come into open space they were met by two other 
strangers, who were particularly anxious to know what 
they carried. 

“ Why ? How does that concern you ? ” 

ts A great deal surely,” was the playful reply. i( Wo 
live by cheap bargains, and to get at them are obliged to 
be inquisitive.” 

(t Well then, we are not the men you take us for. We 
have no cheap wares to sell.** 

There was a little feeling of annoyance now, as was 
observable from the tone in which the answer was made. 
But the words were scarcely out of their mouths before 
the cloth-dealers saw that they were being surrounded 
by a number of new-comers, who fell upon them, and 
robbed them of everything they had, even tfc the clothes 
they wore, after which all the robbers took to their heels, 
and were of course unpursued. The other three cloth- 
dealers and our two pilgrims, who had lagged behiud on 
the banks of the Gora Nuddee, were now coming up; 
but they were too late on the scene to go after the mis- 
creants, who were already out of sight ; and all they 
could do was confined to rendering such assistance to 
the plundered men as they stood in need of, and to 
conducting them to the nearest th&nnali on the English 
frontier. 

“ A pestilent lot of robbers infest the road / 1 exclaimed 
the thannadar, “ and it is a pity we can do nothing to put 
them down.” 

“ Why ? Can’t you pursue them across the border an 
capture them ? asked the Sunyfisi. 

“No; not at once. We have to apply first to our 
superior officers for permission to cross over, and the 
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bandits, being protected by the Oude talookd&rs, are 
always safely housed by the time we are able to start 
after them. The two jurisdictions cause great trouble 
and annoyance.” 

The plea was simply unanswerable, and Monohur took 
a noto of it as he crossed over into English territory with 
a sigh of relief. 

“ I had a great love for travelling, Babajee, but these 
road-poisonings and robberies have nearly wrung it out 
of me already. I envy you not the less the enjoyment you 
have had in that way.” 

“ Enjoyment, Monohur ? Well, perhaps you are right, 
I did enjoy them much in my youthful days — that is, as 
well as dreary, rugged, and barren routes, such as I have 
mostly plodded over, can ever be enjoyed.” 

“ But it not always equally dreary, Babajee, was 
it ? You must have seen various kinds of places, and the 
sights must have been of very diversified character.” 

“My chief pilgrimage, Monohur, was to the Himalayas 
—to Hurdwar, Kedarnath, and Budrimith ; and the scenes 
all through were, as I have described them, nothing but 
rocks before and behind, with dense tangled forests 
about them, and the dulka, or avalanche, descending 
suddenly down to cover many a poor pilgrim in a grave 
of snow.” 

“ Ah, I can well fancy the trouble of toiling up and 
down the eternal hills, and the risk of getting occasionally 
swamped, or even of being killed by the sliding snow. 

the passes cannot be much harassed by poisoners and 
robbers, I expect ? ” 

No, for there are no wayfarers there worth poisoning 
or robbing— none whoso rifled rags would fetch two pyce 
10 ttiarkefc. But tigers and wolves are constantly 
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prowling about the mountains, and there are fire-emitting 
peaks, such as Nundi Devi, which consume to cinders 
those who venture too near their summits; so that the 
Sunyasi’s path, my son, is not really less dangerous than 
that of the ordinary traveller roaming through such ill- 
governed countries as Oude.” 

“Ah, but the volcanic peaks are well known, and easily 
avoided.” 

“ They ought to be, but always are not ; and pilgrims 
do get horribly singed by them at times.” 

" Did you ever go up any of these mountains yourself, 
Babajee ? ” 

u Yes ; but not when they were emitting fire or lava : 
and if they had done so suddenly I would surely have got 
burnt, if not killed.” 

"Did you go beyond the Himalayas on occasion ?” 

“No, my son, I did^not. I often formed the wish to 
do so, from the pilgrim-tales I heard, especially at the 
meld held once in twelve years on the highest Accessible 
point of Nundi Devi, where I met with some strange- 
looking athletic eremites who gave marvellous accounts 
of their wanderings. But I was never able to realise my 
wish. I particularly wanted to visit Cheen, but could 
never get a companion to go with.” 

“ But is not Cheen approached by the passes through 
Assam ? ” 

“ There were roads to it in the past leading through 
Assam, but these have long become impracticable. The 
route ordinarily followed by pilgrims at present lies round 
the north-west corner of the Himalayan chain, across the 
east of the Toorki land.” 

"And what was the character the pilgrims gave of lfc > 
I mean those who had actually passed by the route ? 
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“A great part of the road is naturally the same as that 
to the Hi malayas, except that many more hot-springs are 
met with in the higher chains of snow.” 

t{ flot-springs in the midst of the snow ! Is that not a 
mere traveller’s story, Babajee ? How can such contra- 
dictions be accounted for?” 

Why, if the mountains spit fire what wonder is there 
that the springs issuing from their bowels should be hot 
and boiling ? There is nothing strange at all in that, 
Monohur.” 

ft And the routes beyond them ? ” 

“Lie through a large sandy desert which has to he 
crossed, and every account given of it was simply mar- 
vellous.” 

“ As how ?” 

‘‘Why, aft the pilgrims said that the desert is full of 
demons, and that there are also siroc winds there which 
kill all who encounter them.” 

u Demons and winds ?” 

t{ Yes, the demons riding upon the winds and playing 
all sorts of pranks with unwary travellers. There are no 
birds pr beasts to he seen anywhere, which makes the 
sense of solitude there excessively oppressive, while the 
bazy, hot light refracted from the mountains adds greatly 
to tho discomfort in a different way ; and the road is 
strewed on both sides with the bleached bones of men who 
have perished in crossing the dreary waste.” 

But the pilgrims yon spoke with, did they cross the 
desert and enter Cheen?” 

They did : but for a great distance they found neither 
telling-houses nor people; aud the miseries they 
e &dured were, they said, simply indescribable. After 
tossing the desert they had again to pass through a 
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region of mountains very like tho Himalayas, covered 
with snow at all seasons of the year, and here they encoun- 
tered enormous venomous dragons that spat out poison 
against them.” 

“This was a new and peculiar danger to encounter. 
How did they get over it V* 

“ Scarcely five out of ten were able to pass through 
with success ; but the dilemma was awkward, and there 
was no good in turning back from the route. Their 
watchword therefore was — ‘ Press on, even if it be to 
perish/ ” 

“ That was a natural determination, and must have 
given them strength, as, I am sure, it would have 
given me. 1 1 will do this } almost means ‘ It has 
been achieved/ ” 

“Yes, submitting to be destroyed they {fathered up 
their strength and pressed forward, but only to meet 
with fresh difficulties which seemed almost insuperable. 
The mountains rose like walls of rock before them, and 
looking over the ice their eyes got confused, while their 
feet became unsteady, and many losing hold of the rocks 
fell down and were lost.” 

“And the survivors ? ” 

“ They reached tho base of the mountains with the 
greatest difficulty by granite steps formed by giants or 
demons for their own descent, and found a rivulet below 
crossed by a tree thrown over it.” 

“And then ? ” 

“They crossed several similar streams successively, 
and eventually reached the land of Cbeen, which they 
found to be as well peopled as India itself, and in every 
respect quite as flourishing.” 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

A TRUE DESCRIPTION OP CHINA, WITH A SO AND DO WIPE 
STORY IN THE RARGAIN. 

(( How is the land of Choen governed, Babnjee ? ” asked 
Monohur of the Sunyasi. u Sorely with a native ruler 
over them the people there ought to be much happier 
than wo are ? ” 

“ So they are, iny son. The whole of Cheen is even 
like a garden in fairy-land, and yet busy as a mart, the 
people being both happy and industrious. The Govern- 
ment is paternal, the king is as a father unto his people. 
The welfare of his subjects is his only concern, and he is 
so untiring in his efforts to improve and elevate them 
that they have become absolutely the first of all nations 
in every respect.” 

" Indeed ! Are they superior to the English then, who 
hrag of their civilisation and greatness so much ? ” 

“ I am sure they are, for they excel all the world in 
the arts and sciences, and in their manner of living also. 
That some should be richer than others is a necessity of 
existence everywhere ; but nobody is somebody with 
t em because of his wealth. He must know something 
or do something to be respected or beloved.” 

A very good rule that, and very necessary for rousing 
Q P every individual member of society to exert himself 
as a man.” 
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“ Yes, and the effect of it has been very salutary in 
that way. There is no such thing as ignorance or idle- 
ness in the country, and no wretchedness or squalidness 
even among the poor ; while the movements of the higher 
classes are characterised by a refinement, naturalness, 
and grace seldom to be met with together at any one 
place.” 

“ How did the pilgrims fare with them then, after all 
their troubles ? ” 

“ 0, they spoke rapturously of the hospitality they 
met with. The men of the higher ranks received them 
into their houses as old friends, while even the poorest 
felt grieved if they would not come occasionally to live 
with them.” 

u It is really a patriarchal state of society that you are 
describing, Babrijee — that of a people well-governed, con- 
tented, and happy, living as useful and amiable members 
of society, peacefully among themselves and with all 
others. They must of course be well attached to their 
sovereign. 0, how faithful I could be to an indigenous 
king, ruling as a father over his people ! But it is our 
misfortune that we can have none, and this beautiful 
country, perhaps not less beautiful than Cheen itself, is 
on that account only what it is at this day.” 

“You are right, Monohur, for even the people of 
Cheen speak of India as the richest and the most be- 
neficently-endowed land under the sun. But they d° 
not envy us the possession of it. They commiserate us 
rather for being the slaves we are, and for what we have 
to endure.” 

Monohur was silent for a moment, the words of t 
Sunyasi having very deeply affected him. 

“ 0, tell me more, Babdjee, about the people of Cheeu 
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and their king/' said lie at last. “ Do you think that 
they are really better off than we are in every respect ? 
Is it possible that the gods should bo so much our 
enemies as to have lowered us below all other human 
beings in every way ? ” 

<( Not in every way, my son ; not in every way surely. 
Our religion is assuredly the best of all religions in the 
world ; the Cheen folks at least have nothing whatever 
to compare with it, having in fact adopted that residuum 
of Buddhism which was cast off or thrown into the back- 
ground by our forefathers : and in letters also we may 
say that we are yet somewhat ahead of them.” 

Monohur's face regained its colour on receiving this as- 
surance, and was oven slightly touched with pride and joy. 

“ But they are happier than us, father, and does not 
happiness fnake up for every other want ? W e can 
entertain no noble feelings, give expression to no honest 
aspirations, without being regarded as traitors ; but they 
can think and act as they choose without being mis- 
understood ” 

“So it is among them indeed. The king is fond of 
his subjects, and his subjects are as fond of their king, 
and of his thousand sons, who, the pilgrims assured me, 
are as good princes as any could wish for.” 

“ His thousand sons ? Did I hear you aright, Babajee ? ” 

"Yes, Monohur; the king has a thousand sons — at 
least I was told so.” 

“ Has he many wives then ? ” 

"Only two. By the laws of Cheen the king may 
J narr 7 four wives, one So, or favourite, and three Do, or 
ess loured ; but the present sovereign has only two, 
whom the Do and So have exchanged places by a 
curious incident.” 
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“ Tell me the story, I beg. Iam sure it would lighten 
my mind much of the uneasy thoughts that are oppressing 
it at this moment.” 

" Well, the king had two wives, but no children by 
either of them, and the Board of Rites had many cere- 
monies performed in all the great temples of the country, 
and especially iu that of the Sun, for the birth of an heir. 
At last the Do wife conceived, and when this became 
known the So was greatly troubled, alike by envy and fear. 

“ f The odds are mustering strong against me/ said 
she to herself; f but I must win in spito of them/ And, 
on the Do being delivered of an unformed foetus, she re- 
presented the event as a misfortune and the harbinger 
of approaching woes, and prevailed on the king to order 
the conception to be inclosed in a wooden box and 
thrown into the Hoang-Ho river. * 

*'She was now asiirradiant in her triumph as before, 
while the Do, pressed down by her misery, was forced to 
abide her time with a sore and despairing heart. In the 
meantime the box with the foetus floated up the stream 
with the spring-tide, which was strong, and was carried 
far into Kansu, a country to the north-west of Clieen, 
the king of which, having opened it personally, was sur- 
prised to find in it a thousand very little children, all of 
one size, and having either exactly the same, or very 
similar, faces. He brought up these little boys as his 
own, and they in time became great warriors. 

“ Several years after there was some great misunder- 
standing between the two kings, upon which the R 1D £ 

of Kftnsu sent a large army against his neighbour, headed 
by his thousand foster sons. The King of Cheen got 
terribly alarmed, and his So wife also; but said the Do 
to herself — 
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uf Surely Fortune has veered round in rny favour 
now, and I must be equal to the opportunity to benefit 
by it.’ 

' She accordingly sent word to the king that, if he 
would allow her to march against the invaders at the 
head of his army, she would certainly be able to avert 
the danger that threatened them, and that she was 
prepared to start on the errand at once. 

“'How wilt thou do it ? How is it possible for thee 
to do it ? * asked the king in reply. ' No, no ; the idea 
is foolish, and I cannot accede to it ; nor would my 
warriors be pleased to havo a woman placed at their 
head/ 

tf The king had no notion of the facts, nor any inkling 
of the motives, which had induced the Do to come for- 
ward with Jicr offer, and, viewing it only as a mad 
proposal coming from a woman dissatisfied with her 
position in the palace, he hurried to make his own 
preparations for meeting the emergency. 

“Thought the So wife now to herself — 

“ * Why might not the Do bo sent out as she has 
suggested so foolishly ? Good would surely come of it 
if she (lied; while, if she escaped, there was still the 
chance of broken bones and other accidents/ 

" ‘ 0 king/ said she, therefore, to her husband, * let 
m y sister go forth as she has offered, I beseech you. 

know not but that she may be cognisant of some 
chnrm or incantation to destroy the enemy, and why 
s Wld we not benefit by her art ? * 

‘Be it so then since thou wishest it/ replied the 
ln gi ( though I fear greatly that no magic will be of 
service to us in this affair, while the chances are 
the magician may get killed in the fight/ 


A a 
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"Then turning to the Do he added — 
u ‘ You take too much on yourself in making the 
request, Do , but you may go if you are bent on it/ 
u The Do became somewhat disturbed now in her turn 
from indecision, but reasoned herself into compliance by 
arguing the matter further internally. 

“ tf It is certain that my children are coming, and if I 
can only see them all together even for a moment I shall 
not have braved any danger in vain/ 

" And the two armies met face to face a short time 
after, one headed by a thousand youthful warriors with 
bright beaming eyes, the other by a middle-aged woman 
still resplendent with beauty. 

“ The sharp eyes of the Do wife counted her children 
even from a distance, and while one hand was pressed to 
her heart to repress its beatings, the other was raised to 
wipe off the moisture from her brow. 

“ ‘ The breath of life is coming back to mo at last/ 
murmured she to herself, € but I must not betray any 
weakness before them yet, lest they should not listen to 
me/ 

" She smoothed her troubled aspect accordingly, and, 
addressing the young men before her, asked them if they 
were not her sons, and how they had dared to appear m 
arms against their own father ? 

“‘Your sons? Who are you?' 

“'Look at my face, and open your mouths/ an 
while they did so intuitively, she opened her breasts an 
compressed them, and the milk darted in five hun re ^ 
jets from each breast, one jet falling into the mout 0 
each of her sons. 

“ 1 You are indeed our mother/ exclaimed the you 
warriors, and instantly laid down their arms at her e 
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with a shower of joyful tears that poured down their 
cheeks. 

“ The king was in raptures on hearing how the ex- 
pedition had ended; and, as the children came in to 
him, he folded them one after another within his paternal 
arms, and pressed them to his heart. The Do wife be- 
came the So wife from that day, the former So wife 
becoming the Do now in her turn; and the king, blessed 
with his numerous progeny, lias been exceedingly happy 
ever since.” 

“ This is scarcely a credible account, Babajee, as ic 
stands,” said Monohur ; u but I suppose, like all stories, 
it has a basis in fact, which I almost fancy I am able to 
unravel*” 

‘‘Ah, let us hear your sago construction by all means,” 
answered t^e Sunyasi, rather pettishly. “If the story 
as I have told it be not to your liking, there is no reason 
why you should not re-cook it to please yourself.” 

“ But I don’t want to re-cook it at all. My object is 
only to make sense of what sounds like nonsense in its 
present dress. An unformed foetus in a box would not 
give birth to a thousand children ; no box would contain 
a thousand children, however small, and float on the river 
& t the same time; no breast squeezed, however dex- 
terously, would give out milk in five hundred jets : and 
these are all drawbacks to the acceptance of the story as 
it haB been told to you. As I understand the tale it is 
simply this : The King of Cheen had two wives, a Do 
ail d a So one. He had no children for a long time till 
the Do wife conceived. This made the So wife jealous, 
an d being the royal favourite, she had the child that was 
oru (perhaps not fully developed) inclosed in a box and 

rown into the river. The box was fished up, probably 
A a 2 
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by some friend of the Do wife, and was carried to the 
King of Kansu, perhaps one of her relatives. The chili] 
thus saved was brought up by the King of Kansu. He 
became a great warrior, having the strength of a thousand 
heroes, just as our Bheem in the Mahabharut is spoken of 
as having the strength of a thousand mad elephants. 
On war breaking out between Cheen and Kansu the 
youthful prince led his foster-father's army to the walls 
of the former country, mainly perhaps to avenge his 
mother's wrongs. The King of Cheen getting terrified 
now sent for his Do wife, and asked her to have tho 
matter settled with her son. She marched thereupon at 
the head of her husband's army, and, seeking out her 
son, prevailed on him not to fight against his own lather, 
and possibly also to lay down his arms. Of course the 
old king was overjoyed, and tho Do wife became the So 
wife, and vice versa \ Does not this appear more intelli- 
gible than the story as the pilgrims gave it to you ? ” 

" Perhaps so. But tho question is, which of the two 
versions is the true one ? The story as the pilgrims re- 
lated it was heard by them in Choen itself, from persons 
who knew of the facts as they had occurred, while the 
story as you wish to re-fashion it is nothing more than 
your individual interpretation of the facts, for which there 
is no authority." 

" With this broad distinction between them, BaMjce, 
that the one is altogether improbable, and the other n ot 
unusual in the least." 

"Be it so, my son," said the Snnyisi. "There is^° 
need for chewing wormwood over a matter so trivial. 
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CHAPTER XLYI. 

AT PATNA, AN0 ABOUT THE MOHURRUM. 

The journey was continued, without any further alter- 
cation or difference of opinion between the two com- 
panions, but a good part of the road was walked over in 
silence. 

"Whither are we going now, Babajee ?” asked Mo- 
nohur at last, # if only to resume the conversation. 

u 0, we are approaching the town of Patna,” answered 
tlie Sunyasi, " but I am averse to enter it.” 

" Why, what are you afraid of there ? Can anyone be 
tying in wait for us in it, think you ?” 

u No, not that, Monolmr. But the Mohurrum festival 
is now at its height there, and the people are all in an 
excited State ; and I know of old that very slight causes 
will on such occasions give rise to a fight amongst them.” 

But how does that affect us? Neither you nor 
^ill be for taking any part in such quarrel, I am 

Ah, true indeed— -at least as regards myself. But the 
city i s thickly inhabited by Mahomodans, and when the 
urns high among them it seldom flames straight up 
Jit iout crackling and casting forth sparks around, espe- 
la y m the direction of the Hindus.” 

cebh *** I want to see how the Mohurrum is 

6 rafcetl * n these districts, and, if the risk be not much, 
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I would certainly wish to enter the city, plucking up a 
spirit for the occasion.” 

“ To fight out, if necessary, notwithstanding our present 
position and disadvantages?” 

“No, not to light out, but to learn to bo reasonable 
and on our guard against any provocation that may be 
offered to us.” 

“ Good,” said the Sunyasi, “ that is rather well said;” 
and they entered the city the moment they came up to it. 

The Mohurrum is the grandest ceremony of the Sheabs, 
and is celebrated some time between January and March. 
It commemorates the martyrdom of Hassan and Hossein, 
the sons of Ali and grandsons of Mahomet. On AH being 
assassinated Hassan retired to Medina, where he was 
poisoned, upon which Hossein headed a revolt against 
Yazid, the ruling ^vicegerent. Failing in this Hossein 
was obliged to fly, and for three days took refuge in a 
dry well near the banks of the Euphrates, where lie had 
nothing at all to eat. His retreat was discovered by a 
chameleon, upon which he was dragged out by his enemies, 
and slain, together with all of his family, except 
who escaped. 

The festival celebrated is throughout a mourning one. 
It is continued for a period of ten days, during the 
portion of which the Mahomedans collect together at each 
other’s houses to hear the story of the martyrdom recite 
or sung, the Moolldhs praying day and night unceasing; 
for the souls of the dead* The last four days comp^ 
the most important part of the ceremony, when 
tazeahn (or mock biers) are carried about and the demon 
strations of grief become violent. On the last day ^ 
burial of Hossein is celebrated, and the exhibition ^ 
sorrow becomes so furious that even women have e 
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known to tear the flesh from off their arras, while all 
rend their clothes, and boat their breasts till the blood 
see ms to start out of them. 

The processions are of course gorgeous, but yet in 
keeping with the avowed character of the show. The 
troopers and their horses are all dressed in mourning, 
and movo on with rent banners and muffled drums. The 
cymbals and kettle-drums are bound round with cloth 
coloured green; and the mourners are all similarly 
dressed, not excepting the Hindu servants who take part 
in the processions as paiks and orderlies. The observance 
of religious rites is of course confined to the Mahomedans ; 
but the Hindu following is by no means inconsiderable, 
and this is especially the case in Patna, where the Hindu 
and Mahometan celebrants are almost equally divided in 
number, arfd where many, if not all, of the former join 
the processions as to the manner born. 

“ We are entering what may almost be called an 
enemy's country, Mouohur, and yet you will find almost 
all the resident Hindus here marshalled on the enemy s 
side." 

“ How is that, B&b&jee? What may be the cause 
of it?" 

“0, simply the childish love of our countrymen for 
shows. Naturally we are not much fond of excitement, 
and would rather keep quiet at home than be going about 
raving through the streets. But hold up only a flag or 
two, and beat a drum or sound a cymbal, and the fasci- 
nation becomes irresistible, and you get throngs of idlers 
to follow you wherever you may choose to lead them/* 

“You are referring to the mob only, Bab&jee. There 
niust be men of better stamp too, here as in other 
places ? ** 
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“ Yes, that of course ; and I am now on the look-out 
for some person of that kind to lodge with, and wisli I 
may find one quickly/* 

He was looking out very eagerly; but there was a 
little check to his success by reason of the crowd on the 
road which did not allow him to see much ahead of him. 

u Let us go round the corner there, Biibajcc,” said 
Monohur. “ The place on the other side is less thronged, 
and would be more convenient to us, both to pass by and 
search for.” 

They did so accordingly, and the result was satisfactory, 
for they soon met with a very respectable man who was 
coming in their direction. lie was a little bald just 
above the forehead, and more than a little gray ; but his 
figure was well formed and well filled out, and he had au 
amiable face and a stately beard. * 

“ 1 have a great ufind to apply to that gentleman there 
to receive us,” said the Sunyasi. u I mean him with the 
long beard and the Ndmmdhl in his hand.” 

“The Ndmmdld ? How do you see it? His hand is 
enveloped in a bag 1 . Is he counting the beads inside of 
the bag ? ” 

“ Yes. He is a Vysnub and has a rosary of the Tulsi 
wood in his hand, and the bag is the certificate thereof. 

“How so? What makes you conclude that he is 
Vysnub, and not a Saiva ? ” 

“ 0, the rosary of a Saiva is made of the berries of tho 
Kudraksha tree, and the beads are necessarily large and 
rough, such as that small bag would not contain. 

•' Is the rosary of the Vysnub then smaller than that 0 
the Saiva? My impression was that it was larger, a 3 
having many more beads than the other/ 1 

“And so it has. The mala of the Vysnub usua y 
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counts a hundred and eight beads, while that of the 
Saiva counts no more than thirty-two or sixty-four; 
but the former are smooth and small, while the latter 
are so inconvenient in size that no bag like the one 
before us would conceal a maid formed of them. 
Besides that, the mere fact of concealment is a sign of 
Vysnubism.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“The counting of beads is a work of merit, you know, 
and jealous demons are always watching to prevent or 
obstruct its performance. The Vysnub conceals his hand 
to prevent what he does from being seen ; but the Saiva 
trusts to the imps of llahadeva, who are always about 
him, for protection, and considers concealment to be 
unnecessary.” 

“ Have wef good and evil spirits then, always about us, 
concerning themselves in our all airs 't ” 

“ Of course we have. The evil spirits arc constantly 
trying to harm us. Could we have escaped if we had not 
good sf#irits to take care of us ? ” 

They stood face to face with the Vysnub now, and he 
teemed. to bo a perfect typo of what a real Vysnub ought 
to be. 


" A glad greeting to you, friends,” said he, coming 
forward to accost them. “ Can I do anything to serve 
you ? ” 


A kind greeting to you in return, Mohasoy. If you 
he so good as to accommodate us in your house for a 
few da ys, or help us in getting suitable accommodation 
e sewhere, we shall, as strangers and wayfarers, be im- 
^ouseiy obliged to you.” 

dou't speak of going elsewhero ; I surely will not 
°w you to do that. My house and everything I have 
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is at your service, and I shall try my best to make you 
comfortable in it.” 

“ We thank you very much indeed, Mohasoy/’ said the 
Sunyasi. “ My young friend here is anxious to see the 
Mohurrum procession, and it is on that account only that 
we have come to this place.” 

“ Ah, then you have come rather late, for the festivities 
are nearly over, this being tho last but one of the proces- 
sion days. Besides that, a quarrel has sprung up between 
the Sheahs and the Sunnis, and there is more likelihood 
of seeing a grand fight between them than a procession.” 

“ It is all the same to me, Mohasoy,” said Monoliur. 
u 1 would not witness a good fight with less pleasure 
than a goodly procession.” 

The Yysnub smiled, and then scanned tho form and 
features of Monohur more particularly he replied 
to him. 1 

“ You speak foolishly, my son, very foolishly iudeed; 
for a good fight means a ^ood deal of mischief, including 
heads broken and limbs fractured, and not unoften tho 
loss of lives also. That, surely, is not a pleasant sight 
to see ? ” 

w Ah, Mohftsoy ! ” said the Sunydsi with playful spite, 
“your picture of a fight is only making it all the more 
attractive to my young friend. He would not care to 
get his own head broken if you will only allow him to 
join a row. Is not that it, Monohur ? ” 

“If it be so, Babdjee, I owe that to your teaching 
mainly ; don’t 1 ? Who gave me the name of Kha r £ a 
B&h&door, pray ? ” 

“ 0, never mind those recollections at present, my s0 “ 
You forget our present character. We are pilgrims no > 
not soldiers.” 
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Monohur received the rebuke in silence, for he felt 
that it was deservod, and then, to give a turn to the 
conversation, asked the Vysnub how the quarrel between 
the Sheiihs and Sunnis had arisen. 

“ You shall know all about it, my son, after I have 
housed you/’ said the Vysnub. “ It is not always safe to 
talk of these matters in the street ; ” and he led them away 
from the main road, which was so full of passengers, to a 
short blind lane, at the end of which was a small lowly 
mansion', which he pointed out to them as his home. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

A MOHURKUM QUARREL. 

The house of the Vysnub was a very humble building, 
consisting on one side, of a rather long, single-storied 
apartment which was devoted to the reception of wayfarers 
and strangers, and, on the other, of two or three smaller 
apartments pertaining exclusively to his womankind, with 
a capacious cook-shed at one end of the compound, and 
a well of very sweet water at the other. All the apart- 
ments were tile-roofed, and their outside appearance was 
exceedingly plain. Inside, the walls were painted reddish- 
brown, and the floor of the reception-room was covered 
with a thick durmd mat, on which the men of the family 
were accustomed to pass their time, seated or lolling as 
they chose. For guests and visitors — of whom there 
were some, more or less, at all times— there were Moras , 
or cane-chairs in reserve in the background, two of which 
were now brought forward by the Vysnub and placed on 
the unrnatted portion of the floor for the Sunyasi and 
Monohur to sit upon. 

“ It is very poor accommodation indeed that I can offer 
you, my friends / 1 said the Vysnub ; “ but such as it lS 
you are most heartily welcome to it,” 

4t To us , 11 replied the Suny/isi, “ it is as good as any 
that a palace could have given, for it is infinitely wore 
comfortable and convenient than what we have long e 
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accustomed to, and your open kindness makes it even 
more acceptable than it might have been under other 
circumstances.” 

The Sunyasi's praise of both the place and its owner 
was equally well-deserved, for the former had a peculiar 
quietness about it which was not to be easily equalled, 
and the latter a look of honesty that inspired reliance 
and respect. 

“Ah, I thank you for your words,' 7 answered the 
Vysnub, “ and would be sorry indeed if you did not feel 
quite comfortable with us in all respects. See, there the 
youngest of my elves is coming with water that you may 
wash your faces, hands, and feet, and prepare yourselves 
for such humble repast as they may be able to get ready 
for you in the house,” and sure enough a pretty little girl 
was approaching them with a well-filled kubi on her head, 
having set down which in the compound she stood quietly 
by the visitors, as if awaiting their commands. 

“That is a very good girl,” said the Sunyasi stooping 
to stroke her head affectionately, while Monohur pre- 


sented her with a bunch of flowers which he had plucked 
from the road-side before entering the city, with which 
she was evidently much gratified. 

Having washed themselves the guests were pressed to 
partake of a homely Vysnub fare, composed mainly of 
fruits, sweetmeats, and milk, to which Monohur did 


ample justice, and the Sunyasi was by no means indif- 
ferent. They then washed their hands and faces again, 
on resuming their seats on the cane-chairs, Mono- 
^ ur Glistened to apply for the information which their 
host had promised him. 


We have restrained our curiosity so long, Mohasoy, 
at I am sure you will pardon my askiug you again to 
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tell us how the She£hs and Sunnis have managed to fall 
out on the present occasion, and in fact all about the 
matter that you may happen to know.” 

“ Ah, yes/' said the Vysnub, “ I remember my promise, 
and will redeem it now with pleasure. The Mohurrum 
quarrels always originate in trifles, and it was the merest 
trifle this time also that gave rise to the dispute. The 
original cause of the quarrel was very different from that 
now attributed to it. The town, you may perhaps know, 
is divided into two parties which are contending with each 
other almost throughout the year. Some months ago 
one AbMs Ali, a Sheah, carried off the widow of one 
Bakaoollah, a deceased Sunni, and with her consent 
married her. There was no crime or offence in this act j 
but the friends of Bakaoollah took umbrage at the Sheahs 
having had the temerity to take away anyone out of their 
protection by force, and, collecting together under the 
lead of one Ketaboodeen, made a raid on their opponents, 
carrying off three of their women, whom they compelled 
to perform certain menial duties, such as sweeping their 
houses, cleaning the family-utensils, and the like. The 
women were released the next day at the instance of the 
police ; but the Shedlis were not satisfied therewith, and 
awaited for revenge. 

“ e It is not that we are thinking of it now,' said they 
* but we will have our revenge/ 

“‘Revenge for what?’ remonstrated the 
makers. ‘You were the aggressors, and the Sunnis 
have only repaid your outrage in kind, and certainly 
not with greater violence. Since you are quits now 
why not get reconciled with each other from t& lS 
time ? 9 

“ 4 Ab, but we hate each other, and can never cease 
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do so. What; is the good of affecting a reconciliation 
which can never be really effective ? ’ 

“ Nothing more was said at the time, but when there 
was a marriage shortly after in one of the principal Sunni 
families — namely that of Ashghur Ali, the Sheahs re- 
opened the quarrel by forcing themselves into the house 
while the bridegroom's party were being feasted, and, 
creating a disturbance there, spoilt a good portion of the 
sweetmeats and pilldos, and finally set fire to the straw 
chopper of the barn. The fire was easily extinguished, 
and apparent concord was again restored by the inter- 
ference of the police. 

“ f Now what is the good of quarrelling with each other 
in this wise/ said some of the Sheah elders to the Sunnis. 
‘Let us make up our differences by mutual forgiveness, 
and be friends with each other for the future/ 

Agreed/ said the Sunnis, 'though we have had more 
outrage at your hands than we have inflicted on you. 
But to be friends it is essential that we should forget aud 
forgive/ 

“After this everything went on well between the two 
parties for about two months till tho Mohurrum came, 
when the She&hs invited the Suunis to witness the cele- 
bration of the festival. This is not unusual,. though it 
frequently leads to tumults to end with. 

“The Mohurrum songs reflect necessarily on the first 
three Kaliphs — Abu JB6kr, Om&r, and Osrn&n — whom 
the Sunnis respect; and on the present occasion the 
Sunni guests took offence at the Moolldh , or priest, recit- 
ln 8 the praises of Ali, which happened to include a remark 
^rogatory to ibu Bdkr. 

‘ Did you invite us to insult our feelings in this way ? * 
eeied the Sunnis. 
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“ 1 No insult is meant to you, friends/ said the She&hs. 
‘ The song is recited as it stands ; and it has been so sung 
for centuries — ever since the Mohurrum was established 
as a festival/ 

<u Wo don’t care for that. When you invited us you 
ought to have expunged from the song what you knew 
would be offensive to our feelings. We did not como 
here to listen to what is abusive of those we revere.' 

You are unreasonable, friends. How can we leave 
out the praises of Ali from the Mohurrum songs ? ' 

“* Will you apologise to us now for what has been 
done ? ’ 

** ‘ Apologise ? What for ? * 

“ i 0, for nothing then, if you won't see it. We need 
not stay here further, friends. Let us be off at ouce before 
the insults begin to multiply/ r 

"The Sunnis went away in a huff to collect their 
adherents, and it is feared that the result will be a fight, 
though the police are trying hard to prevent it/' 

Monohur listened to the account with much interest, 
and was greatly delighted at the prospect of soon realis- 
ing the sight of either a grand procession or a goodly 
row. 

“ You are tired, and had better take a nap now/’ said 
the Yysnub, “ till it is time to get out into the streets to 
see the show /' but Monohur was unable to comply* arl ^ 
the Suny&si did so only to the extent of falling into a fH 
of mental abstraction which was almost akin to sleep. 

"Wake up, B&b&jee,” exclaimed Monohur at ^ 
giving his companion a rather rough shake on 
shoulders when the time to go out arrived ; and t of 
were escorted by the Yysnub in person, and did enjoy 
all the sights that were to be seen. 
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The tazedhs paraded were richly decorated, that is, as well 
decorated as ever ; and they were followed by a large body 
of She&hs beating their breasts and raving in the usual 
fashion. The trappings of the horses were of gold and rich 
green, and the orderlies carried golden staves, on the ends 
of which were chdmurs and peacock- feathers. The crowd 
was immense, and the heat of the day gave a colour and 
elation to the faces of the mourners. But the gathering was 
not of the Sh calls and their admirers only ; a large portion 
of the throng was composed of Sunnis, and a murmur soon 
went through the common people that these latter were be- 
coming restive. The police were quite on the qui vive, 
passing to and fro from one party to the other with kindly 
warnings to both; but their words fell unheeded, and 
there was anxiety and suspense on every face in the crowd. 

At this moment some one raised the cries of “ Sere layo ” 
and “ Mar ddlo” and the affray was commenced at once 
with equal violence by both parties. 

It was a hot fight, and the blows fell like hammer- 
strokes ; and, before anything could be done to put down 
the combatants, one Sheah was killed, and three Sunnis 
very severely wounded. Further mischief was prevented 
by the interference of the police ; and Monohur was 
greatly disappointed at the fight being thus abruptly ter- 
minated. The impetuosity with which it had been com- 
menced had raised an intense desire in his mind to see it 
fairly contested, and he even held it unwise to extinguish 

so soon. 


"Well, Monohur, are you satisfied with the fight and 
the show you have witnessed ? ” asked the Sunyasi of him 
^hen the row was over. 


, f With the show — yes ; but with the fight— not at all. 
0 insure peace for the future ' the parties should have 


h b 
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been left to carry on the contention a good while longer, 
for nothing cools the blood so effectually, you know, as a 
good and full depletion, while the sprinkling of a few 
drops of blood only keeps the wound green and the debt 
uncancelled ” 

“ Ah, yes ; they would have made a glorious war out 
of the dispute in the Nawab of Oude’s dominions, but 
the mode of government is different here, and sadly dis- 
appointing. Is it not ? ” ^ 

“ You are in a rather bantering mood to-day, Babajee, 
and more biting and corrosive than ever. I hate the 
Nawab’s government, and have commenced to prefer 
that of the English for many reasons. But I always love 
to see a fight fairly fought out, and I really do think that 

the fighters become more peaceful after their eagerness 
has been allowed to exhaust itself than when it is other- 

wise.” . i 

“ You say well, my son,” said the Sunyasi sadly ana 

regretfully, “ and it is time for us to take the entire lesson 
home to our hearts. We have planned and fought, an 
fought and planned till we have got completely spent. 
Had we not better slide down now into privacy an 

peace ? ” 
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CHAPTER XLYIII. 


AT ECHAPORE. 


They proceeded by hurried marches from Patna towards 
Bengal, and in a few days readied the village of Echa- 
pore on the banks of the Hooghlv, a few miles to the north 
of the military station of Barrackpore ; and Monohur's 
heart beat high as he saw in azure distance the family- 
house of the Ghosals of Echapore, surmounted by three 
mystic towers for which it was long well known. 

“ Do you see the castle of my maternal ancestors, 
Babiijee?” said he, pointing towards the building as ho 
spoke. <f It is there that I propose to remain for the 
rest of my life, since I have not the heart to go back to 
Bona Ghat.” 

“ NOt a bad place to live in, certainly,” replied the 
Suny&si. if But whom are you going to stay with there ? 
Don't you know that the members of your mother's 
family have all long ceased to live ?” 

" ^ ea > I know that ; but the building has rooms enough 
the same to accommodate me, and the priest of Sham- 
s °ondur will perhaps be able to recognise me, and will 
assuredly befriend me till my affairs are settled.” 

Well, I don't know but that that would do excellently 
as a temporary arrangement ; and, in the meantime, 
tuay p ass down to Bon& Ghat to regulate your affairs 
ere * and make things ready for you.” 

a b 2 
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“ And by the time you finish your work there, Babajee, 
I hope to be able to receive possession of the estate here 
in virtue of my mother's right, after which I shall remain 
as a fixture here for ever/' 


“ No, no ; you must not come to any hasty decision on 
that point yet. Remain here now by all means, for your 
presence here is perhaps more needed at this moment 
than at Bona Ghat. There will be time enough hereafter 
to determine where you should fix your habitation, and 
what relations you should bear to the ryots of Echapore 
and Bona Ghat respectively. The best considered re- 
solutions, my son, have often to be revised after the 
experience of a few weeks.” 

Monohur gave no reply. He felt that it was not 
in his power to return to Bona Ghat. "But there 
is no occasion to discuss that point further present/ 1 
said he to himself, "and it would perhaps sound un- 
gracious to do so with those from whom I expect 
the greatest aid and so the question was dropped by 
him for the time. 


The village of Echapore was at one time a place of 
considerable importance, and is so even to the present 
day, being frequently resorted to by holiday-makers from 
Calcutta, Serampore, and Hooghly. Apart from the usual 
cottages to be seen in all places in the Mofussil, it con- 
tains a fair sprinkling of pucca houses, and fifty years ago 
the turreted castle of the Zemindars had a very dignified 


appearance, particularly the river-face of it, which rose 
almost from the water’s edge, where the ground had 
strengthened by piles driven into the bank. The G ios 
family, whose might it represented, was a very well-known 
one in its day, and at one time very powerful also , 
it was much reduced afterwards by the litigious an 
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spendthrift habits of a succession of Zemindars, and 
when Monohur's grandfather inherited the estate it was 
encumbered with a heavy debt. 

“ W e must not mind that ; indeed we must not,” said 
the brave man, communing with himself. “If wo are 
only true to ourselves we shall surely be able to make 
everything square and easy within a few years. I will 
begin the task at once, and it shall go hard with me if I 
do not succeed /' and he did succeed by thrift and caro, 
not only to disencumber his patrimonial acres from all 
their liabilities, but also to raise his cash-balance to a 
decent and respectable figure, which excited the envy of 
many a neighbouring squire. What grieved him now 
was that he had no direct male heir to inherit tho estate. 
His only daughter was married to the Zemindar of Bona 
Ghat, and* was well provided for; but she could not 
inherit the family-lands so long as there was an heir- male 
m the way, and this licir-male, his nephew, was such a 
good-for-nothing spendthrift that it broke the old man's 
heart to think that what be had redeemed with so much 
pains must ultimately pass into the hands of such a 

scapegrace. 

“ It should not hurt me/' would he frequently murmur 
to himself, u for it really sigtiiiies little what becomes of 
the estate in other hands when I am gone/' But he was 
hurt, very deeply hurt by tho thought, for all that; and 
*t was ot this grief that he eventually died, being suc- 
ceeded by the nephew who had been the torment of his 
1 e# The debaucheries of the young mau were, however, 
too much for his constitution to bear; he did not live 
°ug enough to enjoy, far less to waste, the accumulations 
uncle had made ; and, while the ryots did not miss 
t ^ new Zemind&r when he died, the estate did not 
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miss much of the savings which had been added to it hv 
his predecessor. Monohur' s mother was yet living at this 
time; but her latter days were so embittered by the 
disappearance of her son and his erratic life that she 
never took thought of the Echapore property at all, 
having hardly the wish to look after Bona Ghat : and it 
was under these circumstances that the fam\\y-Poorohit } 
the priest of Skarnsoondur, came to hold the lands in the 
name of the family-idol, committed to his care. The man 
was of singular habits, perseverance, and discernment, 
and so simple-hearted and contented withal that he 
scarcely knew that he had any right to bo discontented 
with anything whatever about him. The estate prospered 
exceedingly under his care; he watched over it as if it 
had been his own, but never spent a pice out of it except 
for its improvement; and it was to him tluffc Monohur 
went after parting company with the Sunyasi, who pro- 
ceeded eastward to Bona Ghat, which was some forty or 
forty-five miles further in the interior. 

The path that lay between Monohur and the temple of 
iShamsoondur was well known to him, and he trod boldly 
over it, though with a sore and heavy heart. . 

“ I have much to do here, and must not break down; 
and he did not break down, at least on the way. 

It took him quite half-an-hour to reach the temple, 
which stood on the river-bank, but considerably to the 
north of the Zemind&r's house. It was an old building? 
perhaps more than a century old, built partly of stone, 
and having a most queer and inscrutable appearance; hut 
there was plenty of room in it to turn round, and the site 
it stood upon was a spacious undulating meadow, ex 
tremely rustic and secluded, and perfumed by & S rea 
variety of flowers. 
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"You look quite joyless and worn-out, young man,” 
said the priest of Shdmsoondur, addressing the stranger 
who stood before him. "Can I do anything for you? 
What may be your business here ?” 

“Do for me, sir? Yes, you can do a great deal for me 
if you can give me all the information I want. I am told 
that you know everything about the old Ghosal family of 
this place, and I have been sent to you to ascertain some 
particulars in regard to it.” 

"By whom, and what for?” 

"By the priest of Naggcsur Mahadeva of Bona Ghat, 
who thinks you may be able to help Monohur Rai, the 
young Zemindar of Bona Ghat, in getting possession of 
his maternal estate.” 

"Of course I can. Has anything been heard of 
Monohur 

"I think so, but am not certain. Did you know the 
young man personally ?” 

“Did I know Monohur Rai, the child of my own 
master's daughter ? What a question that to ask of 
me ! Why I have rocked the boy ou these knees a hun- 
dred thousand times when he could hardly lisp, and I did 
the same to the mother when she was no bigger than her 

child” 

“ You have not heard of Monohur lately, father ? ” 

"No.” 

f Are there any other claimants to the estate beside 
him ? ” 

“None” 

The widow of the last Zeminddr ? Is she not living 
at Mathoord or Praydga ? ” 

She was at Matfroord for a few years, but has died 
Botne seven months ago. She was a very pious woman. 
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who cared nothing for the vanities of life — neither for 
riches, rank, nor power — and never drew anything from 
the estate beyond what was absolutely necessary for her 
subsistence. It was at her earnest desire that I took 
charge of the estate on behalf of Shamsoondur till the 
heir to the property was forthcoming.” 

“ Have you any hopes that he will ever turn up ? ” 

" I had none till this in omen t,” said the old man, 
looking steadfastly at his interrogator, while a single 
tear-drop was seen to glisten in each eye; "but you 
surely must have seen him, or know his present where- 
abouts, or why otherwise should you have been drawing 
out so much information about him from me ? ” 

v Do you know this token, father?” asked Monohur, 
showing the priest a green ribbon waistband, curiously 
embroidered all ovqr with little alternate besfds of silver 
and gold. 

The old man held out his hand to receive it, and 
a flood of recollections came back upon him the mo- 
ment ho had touched it, and he trembled all over with 
emotion. 

“ It is the last present I worked np for the boy on 
occasion of his Karnabcdha” 1 exclaimed he at last in 
a hoarse broken voice. “ Tell me quickly, tell in 0 
once, how you have got possession of the token, where 
the owner of it now is, and whether he has sent you 
to mo ? ” 

Monohur was too sensitive himself not to appreciate 
the feelings of the priest, and he hastened at once to 
relieve him. 

"Excuse me, father, for having practised this htte 
deception on you,” cried he, throwing himself at his ee * 

1 Boring of the ear— a religious observance. 
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“ Your eye is dazed by the glare of the western sky. 
Look at him again as kindly as in the days of old ; it is 
your own Monohur that has come back to you at last ! " 

The old man looked steadfastly at the speaker, and 
recognised him, and his joy was so great that he fainted 
and fell down on the temple-floor. The exertions of 
Monohur recalled him to his senses, after which he re- 
mained in dreamy silence for some time, looking again 
and again at the young man's face, till he exclaimed at 
the end with a sigh — 

“ Monohur is come back at last, but where is the 
little mother whom I had also dandled on my 
knees ? 99 

" Where indeed ! 99 exclaimed Monohur. “ It is I that 
have killed her ! " And he stopped abruptly with a 
hysteric sdb, while the priest turned towards him a face 
glowing with affection and sympathy. 

“ Hush ! Don't speak again as you have spoken, for 
it is sinful to do so. 1 feel a deep pity for you, my son, 
for you have lost such a mother as is not easily found. 
But it is too bad to regret oven for the very best of 
pareats so despairingly. When God smites He smites 
hard* hut we must submit to the stroke with pious 
resignation. If you accept with submissiveness the lot 
that Sharasoondur has assigned to you it will surely be 
made easy for you to bear." 

” Oj father, I am tired, very tired, just as I used to bo 
ia the days of old, when I could hie to my mother's lap 
fur rest, and never fell asleep except in her arms ; and 
how can I help feeling her absence now ? ” 

Lie down on the temple-floor then as on your mother's 
my son, and find rest in the arms of Shamsoondur 

itself, for he will be even as a father and a mother to 
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you ! What is past is past ; what has happened cannot 
be recalled. Live now for the future, and may the gods 
errant a blessed futuro to you to make amends for the 
past ! ” 

Monohur stretched himself out on the temple-floor as 
the priest directed him, and a deep sleep fell on him 
after a few more piteous cries of — “ Mother ! 0 , my 
mother ! ” 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE AGGRIEVED VYSN17BI, 

It was on the outskirts of the village of Poora that a 
woman was sitting alone in the evening at the foot of a 
mango-tree. Her face was youthful and intei’esting, but 
sodden with care, her age was not more than five-aud* 
twenty years, and she wore the dress of a widow. 

“ He vowed eternal constancy to me/’ said she to her- 
self. i( It i« less than two years now that he did so, and 
I am already forgotten and neglected. But I will watch 
his movements night and day till I find out who this new 
beauty is that has supplanted me in his affections, and 
when I have both of them in my toils I shall know how 
to avenge myself.” 

fhns spake Koosum, a female of the Kybarta caste, 
who since the death of her husband had become a Vys- 
ni *bi, and had been living under the protection of one 
Nakool Adock, a young man of about thirty years, who 
ad also accepted the Vysnub faith, though he was much 
etfcer known as a reckless libertine. Koosmn was greatly 
attached to him, and Nakool had promised to devote his 
1 ® to her ; but it was not in his nature to be constant, 
the girl had not the art to retain his love. If she 
no art m her, however, she had a large share of 
^termination and boldness, and it was evident from her 
ei 7 appearance that her love for Nakool was fast giving 
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place, for the time at least, to an anxious desire to got 
avenged. 

“ Who art thou, daughter, sitting here alone by your- 
self, and what arc you musing upon ? ” asked a Simpsi 
who had approached her unawares. 

“ O, father, I am a friendless, unfortunate woman, who 
was enticed away into error and victimised, for which I 
am now repenting leisurely.” 

“ If your repentance be sincere it is all the amends 
humanity can offer for its shortcomings. But you wore 
complaining even now of the fickleness of your lover, and 
were planning vengeance on him and his new mistress, ii 
I understood your uiurmurings aright. That is not a fit 
mood for repentance.” 

u I am not in a mind, father, to listen to your homily 
now, and you should not have overheard my seM-ropiuings. 
Pass on your way % Mohiisoy. We have no concern with 
each other that 1 know of.” 

“ Ah, the afflicted should not be so impatient. I want 
your service, daughter, and may be of use to you also in 
return.” 

4 f What service can you seek of me? I cannot oven 
conceive how I can be of any use to you.” 

“Do you kuovv the Gossain of your village— Nundaram 
Thakoor ? ” 

“ I do; he is the master of the Vysnub I was spea" 
ing of to myself. If you know the Gossain intimate y 
you can indeed, sir, be of help to me with Nakool. 

“I be of help to you with your lover? Why, girl; you- 
mistake my character when you expect me to act in * 
way for you. Go, however, to the Goss6in, and tell 1 
that the Sunyasi and his Clieldh have returned r0 
their pilgrimage, and that if he will proceed at once 
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the shrine of Naggesur Mahadeva at Bona Ghat he will 
meet with the former there, and be able to complete the 
calculations that were left unreconciled when we parted/' 

‘ Your message is a mysterious one, father, and sounds 
very like a riddle to me. Why should I carry it ? What 
is to be my advantage if I do ? " 

“The Gossain shall know how Nakool has deceived 
you, and will no doubt punish him as he deserves." 

6< Ah, then you need not say a word about the matter, 
either to him or to anyone else. There is no call for 
your interference in our affairs, and I entertain no per- 
sonal feelings against Nakool certainly. A Vysnub takes 
or discards his Vysnubi as he pleases, and Nakool has 
only acted as many others do daily. What I want is to 
discover the new Vysnubi he has taken, and you can only 
help me bytasking the Gossfiin, when you see him, to send 
Nakool on some errand which would take him out of the 
village for a time.” 

“ Ah, that I shall do surely, and shall probably employ 
Nakool myself, if he be a bold man and true." 

“ He is both ; yes, both bold and true — true in all 
matters except love. But 1 waste time, father. I shall 
go immediately to the Gossain and communicate your 
message to him ; " and off the girl went to the (lossain's 
house in a state of mind which we shall not attempt to 
describe. 

“This Vysnub and Vysnubi system of living together 
as man and wife without accepting the responsibilities of 
dm alliance, is a great religious scandal," muttered the 
kunyasi to himself, " and I must really speak sharply 
about it to the Gossain. It would bo much better if the 
parties thus connected were married outright notwith- 
standing any differences exisfciug between them in caste 
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and position, and brought up children like other 
folks.” 

He had no time, however, to spend on such thoughts. 
His message to the Gossuin sent, ho hurried forward on 
his way to Bona Ghat, which he reached rather late in the 
night. In the meantime Xoosum had hastened to the 
Gossain’s house, and, after being mischievously kept at 
the door for some time by Nakool, had begun to strike 
at it lustily, which led to its being opened to her in haste. 

“ What do you mean by knocking so hard at our door 
in this fashion, Xoosum ? ” said Nakool to her in a rather 
sharp tone. “ What is your business here?” 

M Nothing with you now. My business is with the 
master of the house.” 

“ With the master of the house ! Think you he will 
speak with such a baggage {is you are, and at this hour? 0 

“ He must, I have an urgent and important message 
for him.” 

“ Indeed ! Tell me what it is then, and I shall carry it 
to him directly*” 

“ No, my message has to be personally delivered. It 
does not pass through go-betweens.” 

“Then I will close the door upon you again. You 
don’t see the master to-night, surely.” 

But the master had heard the irritative altercation 
between the once ardent lovers from his own apartment, 
and, hurrying out, was at the door in a trice, which com- 
pelled Nakool to slink ofE from the spot. 

" Well, girl, what is your business with me that you 
are so importunate and clamorous for an interview ? 

“ Ah, sir, I met with a Suny&si just half-an-hour ago> 
and he told me to tell you that the Suny&si and his Gheldh 
have come back from their pilgrimage, and that you com 
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meet the former at Bona Gh&t, at the temple of Naggesur 
Mahadeva, if you repaired thither to-night, to complete 
some calculations which were left unreconciled before.” 

“ Returned! Both of them! Nakool, I must go to 
Bona Ghat at once, and you must accompany me.” 

“ This night, sir ? ” 

“Immediately; this moment, man. Don’t you under- 
stand me? ” 

“ And must I go with you too ? Who will keep watch 
and ward over the house here in our absence ? ” 

“ You need not trouble yourself about that in the least. 
There are other servants in the house quite as able-bodied 
and vigilant as you are, and I shall give the necessary 
directions to them myself. You get ready at once forth© 
start, for I am prepared for it already.” 

Nakool pouted as a spoilt servant ; but his master was 
unusually resolute, and they started for Bona Ghat within 
half-an-hour. 


u Shall I not now fiud out the inamorata who will be 
looking out for Nakool throughout the night? I don’t 
feel sleepy in the least yet, and it won’t tire me at all to 
go about from house to house till I discover this additional 


saint of our holy calendar.” 

If anyone had stood by Koosum at this moment he 
would have heard her quickened breathing and the fierce 
beating of her wicked heart. She had toiled and schemed, 
a nd the scheme had unexpectedly ripened for being 
carried into effect; and she felt so eager for the comple- 
tion of her triumph that she could brook no further delay. 

0 forth into the street with a half-suppressed 

scream; and her feet once set agoing moved on and on 
With untiring assiduity. Her research was at last crowned 
Wl th the fullest success. The house-door of Komdn&th 
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Koloo remained open the whole of that unending night, 
and, as the watchful spy passed and repassed it, she was 
careful to observe that the widow-daughter of the oilman 
was in fidgets, and always on the look-out, as if anxiously 
expecting somebody to come in. 
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CHAPTER L. 

THE NIGHT CONFERENCE; AND RECONCILIATION OF ACCOUNTS. 

They sat up the whole of that night in the temple of 
Naggesur Mahadeva — namely, the priest, the Sunyasi, 
and the Gossain, and talked of many things, but especially 
of Monohur and his affairs. The night was cloudy and 
starless, and the east-wind had a biting breath ; but they 
safe up all the same, reviewing in detail the subjects that 
wero discussed. 

“It makes me feel twenty years younger to see you 
here again, Bissonath,” said the priest, opening the con- 
ference, “ and to know that you have brought back with 
you the scion of an ancient house, whoso return has been 
so anxiously, I may almost say, so hopelessly awaited for 
by Jbis” friends.” 

Ah, yes, we have turned up once more, my brother, 
after having wandered almost from one end of Bengal to 
other, with various divergences in different directions ; 
I have much to report to you about the journey, 
your countenance tells me that you would prefer to 
8 lv e us h account of your ministry before listening to 
® sb* /Bs of our travels and escapings.” 

>ggesur Mah&deva be praised that you have re- 
and especially that Monohur has come back. I 
a h take it for granted that you have gone through 
great privations and hardships, and perhaps perils also ; 
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and I shall always hear the stories you have to relate 
with interest and sympathy. But you are right in yielding 
precedence to business, and I had better explain to you 
at once, as briefly as I can, how the Zemindar’s affairs 
now stand.” 

Do not speak to us of such dreadful things, exclaims 
the impatient reader; and we won’t, for there is no 
occasion for us to do so. The account given was, of 
course, very important; but the gist of it was in a bundle 
of papers which the priest threw down before the Sunyasi, 
who, after having turned them hurriedly over, put them 
into his wallet. 

“ They are the records of what T have done,” said the 
priest, “and have to be carefully studied.” 

“And so they will be,” replied the Sunyasi, “when 
we have light and time to do so. Now let ms have the 
main features of* your service in words, Dada Mohasoy.” 

The priest explained thereupon the state of affairs ver- 
bally, and the account given was extremely satisfactory 
both as regards the condition of the zomindary and the 
feelings of the people towards its owner; and the Sunyasi 
was glad to learn that the latter had never wavered f rom 
their attachment to their master, notwithstanding the 
prolonged absence of Monohur and the varying character 
of the reports they had received of him. 

“ 0, brother, I am so happy, so very happy to hear o 
the steadfast affection of the ryots for him -that I have 
hardly anything now to pray for even from Nagg esur 
Mahadeva himself.” 

“ Ah, yes, they are all almost passionately fond of h im j 
and it was the intensity of this feeling only that buoye 
me up in conducting the affairs of the estate, which 
me a good deal of trouble at the outset, but were a tef 
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wards made easy by the active co-operation I received 
from everyone. Bring him hero, and they will welcome 
him with delirious ecstasy/' 

The Sunyasi shook his head doubtingly. 

“ I fear, brother, that he will be in no haste to come 
here, for the remembrance of his mother is a sore grief 
to him, and the house of his fathers he believes to be 
haunted by the phantoms of the dead. You know, of 
course, that he visited it oneo in concealment, but was 
obliged to depart as quickly as lie came?” 

“ Yes ; and he came here too, but so suddenly that I 
was almost staggered by the sight of him. That, how- 
ever, was years ago. He has had plenty of time since 
then to brace up his mind.” 

“Yet on the subject of his mother’s death he is as 
sensitive still as ever; and even the possession of easo 
and security, and all the benefits which go hand in hand 
with the occupation of one's own paternal estate will not, 
I think, reconcile him to a residence at Bona Ghat very 
quickly.” 

“I am not surprised to hear that,” said the Gossain; 
“but Jje must come here notwithstanding, for the attach- 
ment of his ryots is not a thing which a good Zemind&r 
can afford to forfeit.” 

“We must take care that he does not forfeit it,” 
replied the Sunyasi. u The people, after having missed 
him and searched for him so long, should be well pleased 
hear that he has turned up at last, and is now in their 
fie ighbourhood ; and, when a decent interval has elapsed, 
may not be impossible perhaps to persuade him to spend 
least half of every year at this place.” 

And his prospects at Ecbtipore, are they quite as 
°peful as his prospects here?” asked the priest 
c c 2 
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“ Ho seems to think so himself, and, as the priest of 
Shamsoondur is a faithful man and true, I have no doubt 
that everything will go on smoothly with him there.” 

The priest of Naggesur Mahadeva drew a breath of 
relief, and his face was even flushed with a bright and 
happy look. 

“ I am glad, very glad, to receive this report, Bisso- 
nath, ,> said he ; “ for with the savings of the two estates 
Monohur ought to be able to set himself up at once 
with dignity and ease. His maternal estate is particularly 
productive, and the accumulations there should be very 
considerable.” 

“ The paternal assets, however, always take precedence 
of the maternal in accounts,” observed the Sunyasi, with 
a smile. “ With how much liard cash will you be able to 
assist him to start with ?” * 

“ The savings immediately available to him here amount 
to about five lakhs of rupees, and there will be some forty 
thousand moro in his hands within four or five months 
after.” 

“ And this after Government revenue fully paid ?” 

“Yes; the Government revenue has, of course, always 
been very punctually paid to prevent the estate from 
getting into even greater difficulties than were created 
by the absence of the Zemindar. It was in this that I 
was most cordially assisted by the ryots.” 

“ You have done everything then, brother, that could 
have been done, either for Monohur or the estate ; 
have, in fact, left nothing for us to do.” 

“ Thou art in error there, Bisson&th,” said the priest 
with laughing eyes. " One important thing remains ye* 
to be done, and that is to give Monohur a wife ” 

“ Yes, brother, yes ; and I requested the GossAm 
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Mobasoy to come over hither that we might discuss the 
subject of marrying Madhavi with Monohur, for he loves 
her to distraction still.” 

The reader will understand at once that Madhavi was 
the daughter of the Gossain, and the niece of both the 
Sunyasi and tho priest of Naggesnr Mahadeva, whom 
Monohur had seen and prized in the Ferazee camp at 
Narkelberiah when she was no more than ten or eleven 
years old. The girl was tho pride and joy of the family- 
handsome, noble-hearted, and worthy of the love they 
bestowed on her; but her life up to this moment had 
been rather unpleasant, if not unhappy. 

“0 Madhavi, it is time to give thee a fitting husband 
and see thee settled in life,” would her parents often say 
to her. <f Why wilt thou further resist our wishes on this 
point ? Monohur is fickle and inconstant, and will never 
return.” 

But the pleadings of her parents made not the least 
impression on her. Poor Mfidhavi had treasured her 
first childish love within the deep recesses of her heart, 
and would not give it up for all that they could urge 
against it. 

“ I have sworn to be faithful to him for over, mother. 
How, then, can I be faithless to him by agreeing to any 
other match?” 

“But had he loved you, M&dhavi, as ardently as you 
love him, would he have stayed away so long from you ? 
He has broken the troth already, and it is madness for 
you to regard it as still binding on yourself.” 

" He has not broken his troth, mother ; he is incapable 
of doing so. We know not where he is now, or how he is 
detained. But surely, he will come back at last to claim 
the fulfilment of our vows.” 
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And her eyes would fill with tears even when she thus 
forcibly buoyed up her heart with hopes which she dared 
not believe in herself. 

All the endeavours made to get her married were thus 
strenuously resisted by her. She would not allow herself 
to be talked over, and necessarily grew up a Thoobri , 
or big unmarried girl, in her father's house. This is not 
unusual in Brahman, as in other Hindu families. The 
caste rules for the Brahmans are so strict that many girls 
get no fit husbands till almost towards the decline of 
their life. This was not Madhavi's case; the offers of 
marriage to her were many. But she voluntarily chose 
the unmarried state for herself, and there seemed no 
likelihood of its being changed till now. 

(C But are you sure, brother, that Mouohur still desires 
to have her V* asked the Gossain again of Hie Sunydsi, 
almost trembling from very joy. 

u Would I have dared to speak to you on the subject 
otherwise? I have watched him at all times, and under 
all temptations, and lie has always appeared to mo to be 
perfectly indifferent to every other woman, while the 
slightest allusion to Madhavi invariably brings either » 
flush of eagerness on his face or tears into his eyes.” 

This clenched the matter, and virtually settled the 
account which had been left unadjusted when the Sun- 
y&si and Monoliur were obliged to run away from their 
homes. Monoliur was an excellent match personally* 
and an alliance with the S&ndyals was in all other 
respects also a very desirable one for the Gossdins ; aod 
if the Goss&in had sought for other matches interme- 
diately it was only under the conviction that Monohur 
would not, or could not, return. 

“ I am not sorry now/' said he laughingly * 4 a 
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Mfidhavi proves to be wiser than her parents. She 
deserves to be happily married, if only for having 
refused the other matches which we attempted to force 
on her.” 

“Yes, she must have felt much troubled by your 
worryings, brother,” said the Sunyasi; “but all's well 
that ends well, and you had better make your arrange- 
ments now for the bridal as fast as you can.” 

“ Have you any further directions for me, Bissomith ?” 
jjsked the priest. “ I hope not, for I have got sick of 
stooping over nuthees and figures, and am very anxious 
to sink the man of business again iu the priest.” 
j “But you have managed the zemindary so well in our 
■absence— so very much better, in fact, than any profes- 
I sional manager could have done it — that I greatly fear that 
I Monohur njay still wish to have you for his Surburakar. 
What shall I say to him if he proposes it?” 

“ Say that it is impossible that I should undertake such 
duties for good even for his sake. During the Zemindar's 
. absence from home I did all that I felt bound to do for 
him by my obligations to the house. But he has returned, 
and I must be permitted to revert wholly to my spiritual 
duties now, for Naggesur Mahadeva will not allow me to 
have two masters for ever.” 

“Then the whole responsibility devolves on me, and I 
breaking down so fast, and so illiterate withal I” 

“ Why should you fear that, Bissonath ? Is not Monohur 
young and intelligent ?” 

“Yes, Monohur is very intelligent, and gives good 
promise for the future ; but he has no idea of zemindary 
w ork at present, and will require much training yet to be 
a blo to do justice to it.” 

“ Ah, in that I shall take my part cheerfully with you. 
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But the best course of tuition, you know, is to throw all 
the onus on the principal. Let him learn everything by 
practical experience, and then he is sure to do credit 
to himself and his ancestry, and bo of benefit to his 
country.” 
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CHAPTER LI. 

A CHANGE OF MASTERS. 

There was an uproar in the little village of Poora, created 
by Koosum’s proclaiming with stentorian lungs the con- 
nection that existed between the daughter of Romanath 
Koloo and Nakool, which the accused girl had not the 
hardihood to deny. Old Romanath was of course greatly 
incensed at it, and gave full swing to his wrath by abusing 
his daughter immoderately ; but he was not of a savage 
disposition naturally, and gradually became less violent 
as he perceived the inutility of his ravings. 

“ Bidhoo, you know not what you would have had to 
endure if you had a less kinder parent than me to deal 
with. Your conduct has been grossly wicked. A crime 
so disgraceful I should never have suspected in one so 
seemingly pure as you are, and no other father would 
have pardoned his daughter for it easily. But I am will- 
ln £ to forgive you if you will promise never more to com- 
municate in any way with Nakool.” 

At first no answer came from the girl, who lay 
°u the clay floor of her apartment, and placing her 
hands before her eyes, was indulging in a paroxysm of 
tears. 

1 1 had the most implicit faith in your conduct,” con- 
tinued the Koloo, u and the very fact of your having been 
&ble to deceive me shows what a father I have been to 
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you. I gave you credit also for greater sense than you 
have shown. But I will not allow you to deceive me, or 
to be befooled yourself again, and I insist on your aban- 
doning your lover for good, and will be obeyed.” 

“You shall be obeyed, father, ” murmured the girl 
through her tears, rolling towards his feet. The day was 
unusually hot, but the external heat was as nothing to the 
fever that was raging in her heart. Her pulses were 
beating rapidly, and a life- time of repentance was in each 
beat. 

u Give me a direct answer, Bidhoo, that you will never 
again communicate with Nakool in any way whatever, 
nor have any evil- dealings with anyone else/* 

“ Never again, not with anyone," was the sobful reply. 

“ Then go, my child, to your usual work. 1 forgive 
you as freely as 1 hope to be forgiven, though the bad 
name which Koosum is circulating of us may well force 
one to go mad." 

Peace was thus re-established in the Koioo's house, or 
rather the unpleasantness that had arisen in it was allowed 
to die out. But it was a long time before Bidhoo could 
resume her accustomed avocations with ease ; nor, ijmust 
be confessed, was Romanath sooner able to regard her 
with his usual tenderness. 

Still less was the Koloo able to forgive or forget the 
crime of Nakool against him. 

“ I never had occasion to feel ashamed of my life before 
till this injury was done to me, and must I sit down tamely 
under it because I am spiritless and old ? ” 

It was very hard indeed to do so, but his heart failed 
him when he considered how unequally matched he worn 
be in a personal quarrel with a dare-devil fellow h 0 
Nakool if he attempted to punish him, and he could ony 
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think of appealing against him to those who had him in 
their power. 

“ I shall go over to Echapore,” said he, “ to the priest 
of Shamsoondur, who is the landlord of Nakool, and can 
assist me against him if he will, and it certainly does befit 
his calling to help me in such an affair as this.” 

He was disappointed, however, to find that the priest 
either would not, or could not, espouse his cause as 
heartily as he wished. IIo was received by him, indeed, 
with great kindness and urbanity ; but the grievance he 
complained of was viewed by the priest only as a personal 
affair, which he was unable to back up at once owing to 
his being then very busy with more important concerns. 

“I fully sympathise with you, Romanuth,” said he, 
“ hut have really no time now to help you. Besides that, 
Nakool is neither at Echapore nor at Poora at this moment, 
but with his master Nundaram at Bona Ghat, and nothing 
cun be done till they return.” 

“ He has done me a great injury, sir,” urged Roma- 
rnith, u though Heaven knows I had always thought 
kindly of him. If I wish to see him punished now, I 
do sq more in the interests of our village, than from any 
personal feelings merely.” 

“I understand that fully,” said the priest, “and I do 
think that it would bo very proper to punish him. But 
there is a time for everything, and my hands are too full 
of other business at present for me to attend to yours 
immediately.” 

Romauath could not press the matter further after this 
re ply, and, deriving little consolation from it, sped back 
to his village dissatisfied and aggrieved. The case, how- 
ever > was, at about the same time, taken up and more 
thoroughly gone into elsewhere, though the final result 
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there even was not altogether disadvantageous to the 
delinquent. 

The Sunyasi having spoken of Koosum’s revelations to 
the Gosstiin, the latter, who kept a strict discipline over 
his household, peremptorily demanded an explanation of 
the matter from his servant, upon which Nakool, taken 
unawares, endeavoured at first to brazen it out. 

" It is true, indeed, Molmsoy,” said he, “ that there 
has been some flirtations between the girl and me, but 
really nothing more, I assure you. I was obliged to visit 
her father’s place frequently in your own service, and the 
hussy, being foud of gossiping, always made it a point to 
detain me, which necessarily led to a little flutter or flap- 
ping of wings on both sides, if I may so describe our 
entanglement, but never to anything beyond that cer- 
tainly.” t 

" You had bettof drop your metaphors, Nakool,” said 
the Gossain sternly, “ when you are speaking to me. 
You do not escape this time with your impudence as easily 
as you have done on other occasions. The woman’s dis- 
closures have given the lie direct to your account already, 
and I have greater confidence in her words than in 
yours.” 

" Well, sir,” replied the servant, with increasing 
audacity, “ if the woman has confessed her guilt, I sup- 
pose I inay admit as frankly that I was indeed duped by 
her. But I have not been the less a good servant to you 
for all that.” 

“ I do not deny that you have, on the whole, been a 
good servant to me, Nakool. You suited me so well, in 
fact, that I cannot help regretting that I am obliged to 
dispense with your services now. The offence you have 
committed is not so venial as you seem to think. It 19 
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too rank, at any rate, for me to tolerate j and I cannot 
permit you to disgrace my livery after having been found 
• guilty of it.” 

“ ljut 1 have a request to beg of you, brother,” put in 
the Sunyasi at this stage, not wishing that Nakool should 
be thrown out of employment altogether on a complaint 
preferred by himself. “ I want the man on the Zemindar’s 
affairs that is, if you will not give him another trial at 
your place. He has acted against our Truo Church surely, 
hut only as several others do ; and wo need not lop him 
off altogether for that if wo can induce him to recant and 
he a true Vysnub for the rest of his life.” 

Well, brother, you may make what you can of him. 

J sincerely wish that ho may recant and reform, but such 
as he is at present I have no place for him at home. He 
is a good serving-man I admit, and, if you take him into 
the Zemindar’s service, he will, I doubt not, work faith- 
fully for him in all respocts ; though whether ho will cast 
off his wickedness, or walk in it with bolder and firmer 
footsteps, may well be questioned.” 

“ 0, I shall keep a sharp eye on him, brother,” said 
the bunyasi, “ and if he doos not mend I shall know how 
to deal with him.” 

And so Nakool changed masters with a threat, but less 
to his disadvantage than ho could have hoped for. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

ESTABLISHED AT ECHAPORE. 

The servants of the Eehapore household and the ryots on 
the estate gave themselves up to uncontrolled rejoicings 
when they knew that the handsome gentleman whom the 
priest of Shamsoondur had brought in amongst them 
was no other than the young truant of Bomi Ghat, the 
true and legitimate heir of the Eclnipore estate. Their 
gratification would perhaps not have been quite so great- 
if he had been unbouth in either face or figure ; but there 
is always an unaccountable prejudice in favour of manly 
beauty and an intelligent appearance, and their possessor 
in the present instance had the further advantage of 
having returned with renovated health, life, and energy. 
This drew forth the villagers of all classes around him 
almost from the first day that he was introduced to them, 
and their attachment became stronger and deeper the 
more they remained with him, so that in a few days lie 
came to be completely hemmed in by them at all times, 
every movement of his limbs being watched as if to 
anticipate his wishes. 

“What strange things come to pass ! v exclaimed the 
men. “ Who would have thought that the wild madcap 
of Bon& Gh&fc would have turned out such an excellent 
bargain for us within a few years 1 ” 

u See with what grace and dignity he assumes t e 
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state he was born to,” observed the women, particularly 
captivated by his frank and open countenance and 
engaging manners. “ Since he has come hither wo must 
not allow such a sonsy face as that to depart from us.” 

<f Surely not,” responded a stout firmer, who stood 
next to him in the crowd, “ at least, not till he has taken 
a wife from amongst us, as his father did before him. A 
little love-making would do him a world of good now, 
and you women should set him to it.” 

“ 0, that his good mother had lived to see this day!” 
exclaimed a village wife, who was as closely stationed as 
the other speaker; and the words rang in Monohur's 
oars as if the whole air were laden with their burden, 
bringing tears into his eyes as he lifted them upwards 
in search of the parent who had become so dear to 
him. 

This at once drew on him the earnest sympathy of 
every person present. 

“ Ah, never mind it a jot,” said the men, as tenderly 
as thoir rough natures would allow. u Such losses como 
even to the best, and should not be so distressfully re- 
gretted for.” 

u Don’t think that you stand alone in the world because 
your parents are not living/’ cried the women. <c There 
is not a house in Eclnipore in which you will not find a 
mother or a sister to love you.” 

The welcome thus given to him was unto Monohur 
as the murmur of a running brook in the ears of a wan- 
derer in the desert. He was refreshed and comforted by 

and within a short time felt as much at home in the 
place as he possibly could have been at Bon & Ghat. The 
Memory of his mother was of course coming over him at 
all times, recalled almost by every slight thing that was 
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said or done. But it ceased now to disquiet him, nay, 
gave him satisfaction instead of pain, and ho already felt 
as if the shade he had seen at Bona Ghat was always* 
hovering about him, brightening the welcome offered to 
him from all sides. 

“0 mother! dear mother! be always with me, and I 
will not bo unworthy of your love,” cried he from his 
heart of hearts. “ If I deserted you in life I shall never 
give up your memory, which shall both brace me up to 
exertions and support me under tribulations.” 

“Let it be as thou hast said!” murmured a voice to 
him in reply, though ho saw nothing before him but an 
autumn cloud passing over the meadows, fringed in its 
outline by the dying brightness of the evening sun. 

The undying love which filled his heart displayed its 
magic virtues quickly by giving a charming development 
to the man, for itfc made him modest and unpretending, 
and at the same time discerning, critical, and keen- 
sighted; and the oldest servitors of the zemindary were 
quite surprised to find how well the giddy-pated youth, 
who had been wandering up and down, hither and 
thither, all over the country so long, understood that 
work which had cost them tho application of a life-time 
to master, and was able even to direct them when they 
were eithernonplussed or at a fix. 

“You had better assume personal charge of the 
zemindary now, Monohur,” suggested the priest of 
Shamsoondur to him, and he did not shrink from 
accepting the responsibility, though still seeking the 
support of those around him. 

“ Indeed, sir, I have no wish in the matter apart from 
yours and that of my ryots, I should not have ventured 
to propose such a step myself so early ; but, if you con- 
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sider it necessary that I should take it, I shall do so at 
unco, not doubting that you will all continue to help me 
as heretofore.” 

“ We shall of course do that,” was the common reply 
of everyone around him, and, while a few of the small- 
brained and evil-hearted felt aggrieved in getting a master 
over them at last, the higher and better-disposed servants 
crowded around him, manifesting the greatest eagerness 
to serve, direct, and obey. 

The Zemindar showed great intelligence, quite as much 
intelligence as the old dependents of the family had ex- 
pected of him. He showed great perseverance also, 
which is always a rarer qualification among those born 
in the higher grades of life. Tbe daily round of a 
common task is often to many of these the hardest to 
perform ; but Monohur, once set a-going, would go over 
every detail of the business in his hand with untiring 
precision, and this was hailed as a very favourable indica- 
tion of the man by all. 

“ That is a formidable nuthee that you are bringing up, 
Pesbkar. What is it about?” 

“ 4 dispute between Tara Moni Dabya on one side and 
Chimder Kanto Surma on the other, for the possession 
of a Hat at Sumboogunj, which is claimed by both; 
and neither of the parties has, on the pretext of the 
quarrel, paid the rent due to the zotuindary for the 
Hdt” 

Monohur received cheerfully the bundle that was 
handed to him, and was soon absorbed in reading 
through it, while the Peshkiir exhibited his zeal by 
giving his own version of the case, and suggesting how 
it might be decided. 

f Tarfi, Moni has tbe reputation of being a very quarrel- 

D d 
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some woman, and it does seem that the Surma, though 
perhaps of no better character than his opponent gene- 
rally, has the right side in the present quarrel between 
them, for — ” 

Here he stopped abruptly, for he saw the sharp eyes 
of the Zemindar fixed on a document which he was 
examining with particular scrutiny, and that he was not 
attending at all to the hints that were being thrown out 
for his guidance. 

“ I side with the lady/ 1 exclaimed Monolmr, “ for I 
see that the Surma has, among other papers, submitted 
an ante-dated document in support of his claim, the 
stamp sale-date borne by it being later than the date 
affixed to the writing. His claim must be false since lie 
has stooped to this deceit. I would back the lady with 
the ryots, and realise pending dues from her ; ” 

Insignificant afe the order was, it made a great im- 
pression on the people, who had been awaiting for the 
Zemindar’s fiat with breathless attention. 

“ He has eyes of his own to see with, and judgment 
apart from that of his officers. This is a new rule, and 
a change very much for the better for us,” whispered 
the ryots to each other. 

A yet bigger bundle was the next to come up, and this 
also was handed to the Zemindar. 

“What may this be about again?” 

“A contest for the possession of the Katimgburra 
lands between two applicants, named Moorali and Basdeb, 
the former of whom claims it under a Mokruree title 
granted to him by the latter, while the latter has filed a 
fovjteendmdh which gives a later date to his fathers 
death than that borne by the Mokruree grant, and neces- 
sarily vitiates the grant, since, if he was not the owner o 
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the property at the time it was made, he could have had 
no right to give away the title claimed.” 

There was not much information to be extracted from 
the papers submitted, though they were examined with 
the Zemindar’s usual care ; but he understood their drift 
well enough to come to a correct conclusion notwith- 
standing this disadvantage. 

tc There is a bad smell about this matter,” said he, 
11 for I suspect that the knave Basdeb has been purposely 
falsifying the date of his father’s death to deceive the 
party who had dealt with him in good faith. But here 
the Zemindar need not interfere. Refer both parties to 
the Civil Court. We can defer realising the rents due to 
us till after a court of justice has decided between them.” 

Many other cases were similarly gone through day by 
day, and always determined with equal promptness and 
intelligence, which made the Zemindar a great favourite 
with the villagers. But what added yet more to his good 
name with them was that, on the cutchery labours being 
terminated, he made it a point to fly out into the open air 
to wipe off the tedium of work with rural amusements. 

“This is not worthy of you,” would some too-forward 
official often whisper in his ear. “ It docs not look well 
for the Zemindar to amuse himself with and alongside of 
Bis subjects.” 

“ Ah, my good friend, this is the background of the 
stage on which 1 have to act through life, and I would 
get broken-hearted indeed if such little enjoyments were 
denied to me. I am a Zemindar it is true, but still a 
Member of the great human family to which my ryots 
belong. Why should I not mix with them then? Were 
^ to stick to the common round of working for an 
dotted time, and then dawdling about my house ever 
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after, would I eat with relish, or get good sleep at night ? 
No, no ; let me play the peasant, as well as the Zemindar, 
unblamed, if only to relieve the loftiness of a position 
which would otherwise be too tiresome to endure, and to 
earn for myself the peasant’s hunger and his sleep.” 

“ He is too honest and open-minded,” observed the 
priest of Shamsoondur, “ to understand the meaningless 
distinctions the world makes about what is * proper ’ and 
‘ improper/ and that is perhaps the best feature of his 
character. So long as he preserves his own self-respect, 
what matters it that he mixes with the humbler classes in 
their play ? He takes a pride in owning fellowship with 
them, and need one find fault with him on that account 
when, without sinking him to their level, it gives him the 
firmest hold on their affections ? ” 

The dictum of the priest was incontrovertible, and fras 
accepted by all, 'and, while Monohur was relieved by 
being left uninterfered with, the ryots were greatly 
delighted. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

AT DONA GHAT, AND ABOUT AN INDIGO DISPUTE. 

While things wero gutting on at Eclmpore in the way 
described in the preceding chapter, the course of true 
love was running quite as smoothly also at Bona Ghat, 
The priest of Niiggesur Mahadeva had a complete hold on 
the hearts of the people within his spiritual jurisdiction, 
and even those over whom his influence did not extend 
wete not behindhand in expressing their gratification on 
hearing of the return of their long-lost master, whose 
radiant face, so exquisite in its fresh beauty when last 
seen by them, had left a deep impression on their hearts. 
The sensational element in their attachment was, however, 
apt to run short in the absence of the object round which 
it was expected to chafe and foam : and this forced the 
Sunyasi back to E chap ore, to press upon Monohur the 
importance of repairing at once to his native village. 

u You must come among your ryots, my son, if only to 
thank them for cherishing their old partiality for you so 
continuously and long. You cannot hope to retain your 
hold on their affection if you do not show that you 
reciprocate it.” ^ w 

"I shall certainly do as you suggest, Babajee, 
returned Monohur, <f if only to thank your brother 
personally for the great love and kindness he has evinced 
for me. But I shall not put up at the old family-house on 
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any account, nor remain in the village longer than may be 
absolutely necessary, for really it is not in my power to do 
either/* 

These conditions were readily agreed to by the Snnyasi, 
and within a short time after the young Zemindar and his 
Mentor were journeying towards Bona Ghat, not as 
solitary travellers or pilgrims, as had been their wont so 
long, but in the style of a landlord, accompanied by a 
train of attendants and well-wishers. 

u I am glad you have come/* exclaimed the priest of 
Naggesur Mabadeva the moment he saw Monohur 
approaching the temple to prostrate himself before tlio 
deity. “ The blessings of Eklinga bo on you and your 
house for ever! Your people have asked for nothing but 
your presence here since they have heard of your return, 
and this surely is your proper place to live in,” * 

“ 0, father, next to Naggesur Malmdeva himself, I am 
beholden to you and your brother for everything that 
belongs to me here, and it will always be a pleasure tonic 
to remain under your guidance in all respects. But I 
have already explained to Babajee why my stay at this 
place must be exceedingly brief, and, as my sorrow jnust 
be as sacred to you as it is to me, I am sure you will not 
ask me to prolong my presence here further than may he 
absolutely needed/* 

“ So be it then, my son, for the present,” replied the 
priest ; “ but the final issue does not rest either with you 
or me. See how tumultuously the people are coming to 
welcome yon, and remember that you owe a duty to them 
as to yourself.” 

There was indeed a mighty bustle round the temple 
already, and the ryots were seen pouring in crowds from 
all sides with shouts of joy* 
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“ Ah, there he is at last ; he whom we have been so 
anxiously waiting for, who fled away from us, almost in 
his boyhood, as if on wings. Is it not a happiness to look 
At him after such a long, long delay ? ” 

“ Let us go up nearer to him and scan him more 
attentively, for have we not kept ourselves alive to this 
day only to see liim back agaiii amongst us ? 

Monohur thanked very kindly all who pressed so 
eagerly about him ; but their name was legion, and their 
questions and exclamations were too turbulently rapid 
either to be noted or answered. 

“ Yes, this is indeed our long-lost heir, though he has 
reached a man's stature now whom we knew but as a boy, 
a smooth-chinned boy, when he left us ! ” 

“ Whence come you to us so unexpectedly after an 
ab&nce of«so many years ? ” 

“ Where have you been ? What did you go for ? 
What are the sights you have witnessed? ” 

“ Wliy did you never send us tidings of yourself while 
we were in suspense and fear ? ” 

Many similar questions were rapidly launched forth, to 
whicji no answers were expected, or could be given ; aud 
the people themselves put a stop to Monohur’s replies 
when he attempted any. 

“No matter, no matter. It is enough that we have 
you again with us. We are fully satisfied now, aud have 
&o more complaints." 

And they seemed to forget all tlieir own concerns, and 
did almost nothing the whole day but flock around him, 
to feast their eyes on him and listen to such words as he 
Waa able to utter. 

This went on for days ; but Monohur was not disheart- 
sued thereby, and while the men were charmed by his 
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manners and conversation, the women felt astounded by 
the genius they discovered in him, verily believing that 
no cleverer young man had ever before been known on 
the earth. This gave to their warmth and admiration % 
rather oppressive character, which made the Zemindar 
wish ardently at times for the hour of retirement that ho 
might slip into his bed. But lie always reappeared punc- 
tually at daybreak to begin the exhibition afresh, and 
never completely broke down but once, on finding that an 
old blear-eyed woman was raving for him and addressing 
him as her “ own poor child.” 

“Ah, my own poor child,” cried she, “are you come 
back to me at last ?” 

Monohur was taken unawares by the words, and turned 
suddenly round, almost expecting that his mother had 
made herself visible again. But lie averted this facfi as 
quickly on seeing by whom he had been accosted in such 
terms, and instantly after burst into tears. 

“Mother! 0 mother!” he cried out with a voice 
choking with emotion, “what is all this welcome and 
rejoicing to me where I find you not?” and he beseeched 
both the Sunyasi and the priest of Naggesur Mahadeva 
to send him back to Echapore and comparative quietness 
again. 

“Ah, ray darling l" exclaimed the old woman in con- 
fusion, “I did not surely mean to grieve you. We ^oat 
on you with the fondest love. Are you not even as a 
child to all of us V* 

“ He is,” replied the Sunyiisi, speaking for Monohur, 
“and he will always try his best to retain that position 
in your hearts. But do not address him again as your 
own poor son/ good mother, for the name recalls many 
associations which cannot be remembered without tears. 
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The crowd at Bond Ghat was getting greater and 
greater every day, for not only the residents of the village 
proper, but visitors from many adjoining places were 
constantly on the move in it to have a sight of the 
returned Zemindar. 

“Ho is getting tired and breaking down under this 
now,” said the priest of Naggesur Mahadeva at last, 
addressing the Sunyasi, “ and may well retire for a time 
to Echapore, as he proposes.” 

“ Without getting through the Indigo case when he is 
on the spot ?” 

“What case do you allude to, Babajeep” asked 
Monohur, who had heard his companion's query with a 
quick ear. “ I would remain here of course if there be 
any business to perform.” 

As at EfhApore so hero also, Monohur was keenly alive 
to his duty, and eager to do justice to it; and ho now 
offered of his own accord to prolong his stay on hearing 
that an Indigo quarrel within his zemindiiry had terminated 
fatally, and had to bo inquired into. 

“ In a show so busy as ours this was not reported to 
you till now ; but I knew that being here, and having the 
clue of discovery almost wholly in your hands, you would 
not wish to depart hence without digging out the case.” 

“I am bound to do so, Babajee,” was his brief reply; 
and he went to work with such promptitude and ear- 
nestness that lie was able in a very short time to have 
the entire circumstantial history of the murder fully 
cleared up. 

This history was as follows : 

The quarrel was between two planters, namely, of the 
^jcote and NeemdangA factories respectively, which 
Were situated, one immediately to the north and the 
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other immediately to the south of Bona Ghat. The 
Kajcote factory belonged to a Mr. Tomlins, the owner 
of several other factories in the district, and it was 
managed by a person named Jemmy, alias James Archer. 
The Neemdanga factory was the property of one Mr. 
Beaton, and was worked under the superintendence of a 
person named Broom. Between the planter-principals 
the disputes about the lands cultivated were constant, 
and the quarrels between their respective managers wore 
nearly as frequent. On the last of these occasions there 
were high words between Jemmy and Broom, after which 
they came to blows ; but the conflict not being satisfac- 
torily terminated even in that way, Broom went out after 
nightfall, at between seven and eight o'clock, to the 
house of Jemmy, taking with him eighty or a hundred 
luttialsj who broke through the fence of thethouse and 
rushed into the qprnpound. 

" What is the meaning of all this ? ” cried out Jemmy 
in surprise, as he came forward to meet them. 

“You shall see it soon enough," said Broom, ordering 
his people at the same time to seize hold of him. 

A mistress of Jemmy, named Goro Andee, whev was 
living with him on the premises, now came out crying— 
“ Dohye, Company Bdhddoor he Vohye and Broom 
being enraged at this struck her with a spear on the 
forehead, while Jemmy, who had been seized, was car- 
ried off in the direction of the NeemdangA factory, a 
gdmcJid , or bathing- towel, being tied round his mouth to 
prevent him from screaming. He had twice asked for 
water before his mouth was tied up, but it was not cer- 
tain if any cries wore afterwards heard from him. It waS 

a moonlight night, and the witnesses saw everything that 
was done to him. The Neeradang& factory-building was 
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under repairs, but Broom lived in a tent pitched close to 
it, and thither Jemmy was conveyed, the men who carried 
him crying out — “Shib Shunkur ! Hari, Hari, Bole ! i} 1 
He was thrown down before the tent and the gdmcha 
removed from his mouth, and some said that he cried out 
faintly — “ I am dying! ” while others said that he did 
not speak at all, and the breath had then left the body. 
Several of the factory people then struck the body, some 
with whips and sticks, others with shoes, and Broom was 
seen to kick at it several times. Again it was asserted 
by some that they heard a sound from Jemmy's mouth, 
while others said that they observed only a slight trem- 
bling motion all over the body without hearing any sound. 
Broom then ordered the Mdrkd to be heated, and said 
that lie would brand Jemmy's posteriors with it; but his 
chuprassis^who had put their hands to Jemmy's face, 
said — 

“ There is no use of marking him ; he does not breathe.” 

“ If that be the case," said Broom, "drive away all 
the crowd, and we shall see what is to he done with 
him ” 

Thp people were accordingly driven away, but they 
could still see from a distance what was done with the 
body. A hole was dug in the ground, and it was 
thrown therein, and was afterwards covered up with cow- 
dung. 

All the above-mentioned facts were brought to light 
% the personal exertions of Monohur, which helped him 
ft lso to get over the sickness of an overkind reception, at 
the same time that they drove out from his miud the 
w ish to return quickly to Eclnipore. 

Outcries usually uttered when the dead are carried out for 
oing burnt on the pyre. 
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“After having taken so much pains to unravel the 
case, how do you intend to dispose of it, my son ? ” 

“I? 0 Ihibajoe, I have neither the power nor the . 

wisdom to deal with an affair of this nature myself. The 
Zemindar has become wiser now than he was when he 
decided the school-affray case some ten years ago, and 
knows that ho has only to send intimation of what has 
occurred to the police, and hand over the witnesses to 
them ; and I shall do both without the least delay.” 

The case was tried by the proper authorities in due 
course ; but the result of the trial was somewhat surprising. 
Broom, as a European, was tried by the then existing Chief 
Court at Calcutta, and acquitted, while his subordinates, 
as natives, were tried by the Chief Court for the Mofussil, 
and were convicted and punished ! The people were 
aghast at the dissimilar character of the two decisions? on 
one and the same case. The uncertainty of the law is 
nowhere more glaringly illustrated than iu India. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

THE ENGLISH VERSUS THE MAHOMEDANS. 

“ Well, what do you think of these Englishmen, Mono- 
hur? You have latterly been rather partially inclined 
towards them. Does this Indigo case exhibit them in 
any favourable light ? ” 

(( No, I suppose not, Babajee. But we must not judge 
ill of an entire people, you know, from one particular 
caso of this kind, the chief actors in which, moreover, 
can hardly be regarded as patterns of their race.” 

“ If they do not represent their race fairly they re- 
present well enough all the Indigo-planters and their 
managers we have in the country. High and low, rich 
and poor, they appear to be men of the same stamp 
throughout, all equally mean, cruel, and heartless, re- 
gardless of every interest but their own.” 

“ It does not become mo to dispute your assertions, 
Babajee; but it occurs to me that there have been such 
e vents before as those we are commenting upon, alike 
among the natives and the Europeans, among the Indigo- 
planfcers and other people ; and it does seem unfair to me 
to make any general deductions from them while their 
character is apparently so exceptional.” 

ff Ah, a man who lives long,” replied the Sunyasi, 
' sees very many things in a different light from those who 
have not had equal opportunities with him to observe 
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and discriminate. My knowledge of the English lias 
been a rather diversified one, and, though I have of course 
seen a great variety of shape, colour, and behaviour* 
among them, I have no reason to think that the character 
I have given of the planters is not generally applicable to 
the entire race, laid on with a lighter hand on some, and 
with a heavier hand on others.”' 

“ Ah, brother,” remarked the priest of Naggesur Maliu- 
deva, "your loves and antipathies have always been 
strong, and I think I see a glimpse of their nature here. 

1, too, have had a varied experience of the world and of 
the English race; but I do not think so ill of the latter 
now as I did before, and as you do to this day ; though 
of course I abominate them as a godless people quite as 
much as you can. Mean, cruel, and heartless they cer- 
tainly are not; that is, not more so than fcther races 
generally.” * 

“ I should like very much to hear your general opinion 
of them, Mohasoy,” said Monohur. “ To say the truth, I 
bitterly hated the English to begin with ; and I thought 
that both of you did so as well, since you induced me to 
join the Narkelberiah revolt.” • 

“ You need not refer to that or to any other similar affair 
now, Monohur. We need not remember them at all, since 
it may not be to our advantage to do so. It is true that I 
did wish for the subversion of the English power at the 
time you speak of ; but only because I regarded the 
English as being indifferent to their religion, contemp- 
tuous towards the world generally, and spiteful towards 
their equals. I wanted their self-conceit and presump- 
tion to be punished ; but I have since got much reconciled 
to their rule, which seems to me to be in every respect 
better suited to our present condition than the Mahome- 
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dan Government ever was, and to have already bettered 
that condition to a greater extent than the Mahomcdan 
( Government ever attempted to accomplish.” 

“ How so, brother ? In what way ? ” 

"Why, in diverse ways, as I shall try to explain to 
you. During the Mahomcdan period no day-labourer 
ever earned more than thirty to thirty-six rupees in a 
year, nor lived on anything better than rice, pulses, and 
pot-herbs, with occasional fish chiefly of his own catching, 
while by way of clothing he had two or three dhotis only 
annually, and, may be, two gdmehds also. His wife had 
perhaps a larger supply of clothing ; but she was much 
worse fed, and her ornaments were made simply of beads, 
glass, or shell. Now a labourer earns from fifty to sixty 
rupees a year, is able to afford a daily purchase of fish (or 
fowl, if liCfbc a Mahomcdan) ; and his clothing has the 
addition of a ekddur in the place of the gdmchd , while he 
can, in some cases at least, boast of a pair of shoes also. 
The women, likewise, are better fed than before, more 
decently clad, and wear brass bracelets and necklets, and 
silver ear-rings ; while the household utensils, which 
formerly consisted of mud vessels only, now frequently 
include brass lotahs and thdllas , and occasionally a few 
bdttees besides.” 

“ You have observed well, Dada Mohasoy, and are not 
far wrong in the facts you have stated. But is the ad- 
vance you describe attributable to the exertions of the 
English Government, or of the labourer himself ? The 
labourer works harder now than before, and the Zemin- 
dar has become more civilised and less rapacious; and 
^ it not to these circumstances that the changes you allude 
to are owing ? ” 

‘ Yes, most certainly so. But reflect, and it will be 
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clear to you that the labourer works harder than before 
only on account of the more settled character of the 
Government ho lives under, and the Zemindar ia less 
exacting than before, merely because the laws are now 
more equitably administered and enforced. Justice, 
brother, you must admit, is now better dealt out than it 
used to be in the past.” 

“Justice better administered, Dada Mohasoy? Not- 
withstanding that Broom passes unpunished ?” 

“ Yes, notwithstanding the occasional vagaries of 
particular courts, which are not dishonest if they be 
whimsical and absurd. Education also is now better 
promoted — ” 

“ What education ? An education the only object of 
which is to sap the foundation of true religion, that the 
whole country might be Christianised, fjfis not -the 
Englishman an especial design in furthering it?” 

“ To be sure he has. He has conquered the country, 
and his chief aim is to spread his own belief, or disbelief, 
broadcast over it, to further his own interests. But the 
result includes an improvement in the condition of the 
people also. The religion he wants to propagatp has 
made no advance to speak of, for falsehood is falsehood, 
and will remain so to the end. But the education that 
has been imparted has given birth to a higher feeling 
among the Inass ; and so far the result has been extremely 
satisfactory.” 

“ Now, B&bajee, what are your arguments on the other 
side ? What have you to say against th e-recommendations 
advanced ?” 

” Simply that they are no recommendations at all* ^7 
charges against the English are very heavy, and nothing 
that my brother has yet stated has shaken my convictions 
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in the least. Throughout tho land the Englishman is cri- 
minally truant in all his acts, heedless of the lives he 
destroys. The world is instinct with life, but he carries 
death with him in every place. He shoots at birds and 
’animals which never dreamt of molesting or annoying 
him, merely to derive a transient pleasure. He shoots 
even at men, almost as heedlessly, and the courts which 
administer justice so equitably, as Dadfi Mohasoy main- 
tains, never punish him when the victim is a native, nor 
even when lie is an unbefriended Englishman, as in the 
case of Jemmy against Broom. ‘Live and let live,’ says 
the Vysnub; there is no such doctrine in the Christianas 
creed.” 

“ Of course not, my brother,” replied the priest; 
“ there we do not differ in opinion in the least. The 
En^lishmatf has no religion, as I have said already; but 
iu that respect the Mahomedan was no better, and the 
titter disregard of life to which you refer characterised 
the latter even more than it does tho former. Did it 
not V* 

“ Then,” continued the Sunyasi, without heeding 
either the interruption or the inquiry, “the English 
Government is constantly interfering with our habits, 
customs, and usages, notwithstanding our protests and 
their own denials.” 

" How so ? To what do you refer ? Tim English 
Government does not force conversion as the Mahome- 
dan Government did.” 

^ “ It has abolished Suttee, which the Mahomedan 
Government never dreamt of doing. Are there no 
Widows now, think you, who would prefer to be burnt 
^ive with their deceased. husbands if the law allowed 

em ? The spirit of Suttee still survives; but it is 
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smothered down so ruthlessly that it cannot exhibit 
itself.” 

“But surely/* said Monohur, “that redounds more 
to the credit than to the discredit of the English name. 
Think, Baba joe of the pain and cruelty which the Suttee’ 
rite involved ?” 

“Pain ? What pain ? See you not the Urdhoohahoos 
holding ii]) their arms above their heads for years and 
years, clenching their fists firmly till the finger-nails pass 
through their hands ? Do they fear pain ? Did the Suttee 
fear pain when she dressed herself with garlands, and 
perfumed herself with Ghandan , before ascending the 
pyre?” 

“ This is taking a very extreme view of the case, 
surely,” said the priest of Naggesur Mahadeva. “I of 
course approve of the Suttee, and would bc t glad to' see 
it- re-establishe?!. But, if it was their sense of hu- 
manity only that made the English abolish the rite, 
how can we blame the motive that suggested the inter- 
ference ?” 

“ Ah, the motive ! Every one vindicates his motives 
when he is not able to vindicate his acts. Well, even 
the motives of the English, D6da Mohasoy, are, I tear, 
not always as disinterested as you have understood them 
to be. They affect, for instance, that the conquest of the 
country was dictated by the most benevolent motives, that 
they hold us in subjection simply for our own good only- 
lW*t they ?** 

“ Biit we certainly do derive considerable benefit fioin 
the subjection/* observed Monohur parenthetically ; 
mean as compared with what we derived from our subjec 

tion under the Mahomedans.** m , 

“ Possibly so/* said the SunySsi, " but the greater a* 
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vantages remain still, and wholly, with our conquerors ; 
there is no disinterestedness, no indubitable purity of 
•motives, in the case, as they are so eager to assort. First 
uf all, they derive all tho benefits of an unlimited com- 
merce with our country by the conquest. Had India 
belonged to any other nation it would not have been 
English products that would have inundated all our 
markets.” 


u Ah, but look at the comfort which that brings to us ; 
is that not greater than ever it was under tho Mahome- 
tans ? What does it matter whether the products in the 
market are English or Mahoniedan ? ” 

“A great deal, surely. Wlmt the Mahomedans pro- 
duced were produced in the country — by denizens of the 
soil. The English products are imported from somo dis- 
tant island With which this country has no concern. Then 
again, they enjoy the immense advantage of finding lucra- 
tive employments for tho mass of their countrymen here, 
who, but for the Indian field, would have been all but 
beggars in their native land. Have you any idea, Mono- 
bur, of what shoals of Government officials come out to 
this country, year by year, to suck it dry ? What shoals 
°f military officers, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, mer- 
chants, and tradesmen also ? .Could these have earned 


anything like the princely fortunes they go home with in 
au y other part of the w r orld ? ” 

f These facts, Babajeo, are patent to all,” said M0110- 
Ur > u and I, as a native Zemindar, will never admit that 


are better off under the English rule than we could, or 
^ght be, under princes of our own race and creed. What 
Maintain is that the Euglish rule, with all its draw- ' 
ac is still better than what the Mahomedan rule was ; 
an this, as I understand it, is also what tha Poorohit 
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Mohasoy contends for. Have we not ourselves seen this 
position verified in otir travels, Babajce 

« No Monohur ; you won’t extract a single word from • 
me in favour of the English Raj- What was verified in 
the course of our travels was this only, that Oude is worse 
governed than Bengal ; that the Nawab is a greater rascal 
than the Company Bahadoor. But the Mahomedan 
Government, as a rule, was not so bad as that of the 
Nawab ; and I won’t concede that tho English Govern- 
ment is better than the Mahomedan Government was, 
though you, as a Zemindar under the English Govern- 
ment, need not accept my views on that point.” 
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CHAPTER LV. 

THE HOGS. 

The days were passed pleasantly at Bona Ghat, but the 
rejoicings came at last to an end on Monohur renewing 
bis wish to return to Echapore. This caused much regret 
and repining among his ryots ; and the women went so 
hr even as to object to bis departure clamorously. But 
the priest of Naggesur Maliadova and the Sunyasi were 
in accord iij supporting the Zemindar's request, and the 
people were finally obliged to acquiesce in it. 

“ 1 owe you a great deal, my friends/' said Monohur, 
addressing the latter, "and knew beforehand liow warm 
your reception of mo would be ; and it has really been as 
a holiday to me here. I would have given auything to 
remain with you for good. But you all know by this 
tune why I cannot do so, and should gladly make allow- 
ances for my feelings which are so easily affected. Believe 
I pray you, that, wherever I may be, I shall at all 
tunes cherish the most ardent attachment for you, and 
always endeavour to do as much good to you as I can." 

The people applauded him much as he spoke, and felt 
that the power of objecting to his wishes had been, as it 
were, extracted out of their hearts. They followed him 
a way as he proceeded towards Echapore, but were 
^ntually prevailed upon to fall back and return to their 
homes, which they did with rueful faces and wet eyes ; 
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and it was not without much persuasion that even the 
priest of Naggesur Malmdeva was induced to revert to 
the service of his god, the Sunyasi only following the. 
Zemindar as his lifelong friend. 

u I feel that I am growing foolish,” said the priest of 
Naggesur Mahadeva to Monohur in a gruff voice, in 
taking leave of him, “ for it ails mo to part with you 
here. But you remain in very safe hands so long as you 
have my brother with yon, and you will always find him 
to be as sure as a rock to depend upon. Walk ever ac- 
cording to his counsels and you will bo both prosperous 
and happy, for he is a man of strong common sense, not- 
withstanding any particular prejudices that he may enter- 
tain on particular points. Your first duty, my son, is to 
your country; and never, never be you unmindful of your 
people, whose care Providence has committed to /our 
charge, and wlfo have vindicated their claim on you by 
the strong affection they have shown for you.” 

“ 0, Mohasoy, I shall certainly always act as you direct. 

I can have no wish in my heart apart from the good of 
my people, and I shall endeavour at all times to give 
effect to that wish in the manner you and your brother 
may point out.* 

The Zemindar and the Sunyasi then went forward to- 
gether, as they had done such a long portion of then 
lives, and were only followed by their suite ; while the 
people of Bona Ghat dispersed to their homes. 

“ Thus far, Monohur,” said the Sunyfisi, “ everything 
has gone well with us. But you have made no inquiry 
yet about the bright eyes you mot with at Narkelberia , 
which made so much impression on you at the time, 
my niece passed out of your memory since ? ” 

“No, B&bdjee ; that dream has been the stay of my 
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life, and can never be forgotten by me. I have never 
seen her since that time ; but I have dreamt of her as 
my playmate, and embraced her, and kissed her, and 
wept with her in my dreams. If I had not thought of 
her life would have been unbearable to me. Has she 
thought of me, father ? Does she know that I am alive, 
and live only in the hope of making her my own ? ” 

“ Ah, my son, it is not usual with us, as with the Eng- 
lish and other uncivilised races, for tho female to disclose 
her love ; but how well she loves you you may under- 
stand from the simple fact of her remaining unmarried to 
this day, notwithstanding the many tempting otters that 
were made to her, and the pressure of father and mother 
that she should close with one or other of them, and get 
settled in life.” 

* Then flvhere are her parents? Why will you not 
carry mo to them, that I may claim her as my own, and be 
at once united to her ? ” 

“Ah, we have been settling all that for you, ray son— 
I and ray brother — in anticipation of your consent. Havo 
I your authority to conclude the iinal arrangements 
now ? ” 

“ Most certainly you have. Have yo* not ray autho- 
rity to do everything for me ? Do not you and your 
brother stand in loco parentis to me, and is it not usual 
with us for our parents or guardians to tie the nuptial 
knot on behalf of their children ? ” 

The Sunyasi was pleased with the reply, and then 
changed the subject of conversation adroitly, by directing 
attention to less important topics. 

“ There is another matter, my sou, which has to be 
immediately determined. Tho sugar-plantations at Ka- 
c higram are deteriorating day by day, and require to be 
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carefully superintended. Have you any idea on the sub- 
ject ? What would v#>u wish to do with the property ? ” 

“ Who, I ? ” exclaimed Monohur, his mind still dream- 
ing of the beautiful image which had been recalled to it, 
and quite unable to grasp any other question simul- 
taneously, “I — I have no recollection of the matter 
at alb” 

“Ah, but it presses for a decision, my son, and you 
must make up your mind quickly about it ; and, not- 
withstanding my known antipathy against the English, 
you must not be surprised if I recommend to you the 
appointment of an Englishman to take charge of the 
estate.” 

“An Englishman! 0, why an Englishman, Babajee, 
in preference to any other person? Are there none 
among our old zemiudary servants who coijld fill the 
post as efficiently ? ” 

“No, none, Monohur, or I would not have thought of 
an Englishman at all. The fact is, these sugar-planta- 
tions are much infested by wild-hogs, and no Hindu, or 
Mahomedan either, will have anything to do with those 
dirty creatures. The priest of Shatnsoondur has been 
maintaining an army of Kaorns to destroy them ; hat 
they are lazy drunkards, and do nothing. Now an 
English Superintendent would naturally take an interest 
in hunting the hogs, for the English are very filthy 
eaters, and the plantations would thus be soon rid ot a 
most pestiferous nuisance. You can also make the 
Englishman otherwise useful, that is, in any way y oa 
like” 

Monohur could not suppress a smile to hear the Sun 
yasi press for the destruction of the hogs so streuuousl) 
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after having deliberately condemned the English practice 
of desultory shooting. 

“ Well, Babajee, I have no objection to your proposi- 
tion. But the Englishman will be destroying the hogs 
in our interest, and will not that make us participators in 
the crime ? ” 

“No, it won't. We will benefit by the crime it is 
true, but the guilt will be the perpetrator’s alone, our 
obligation in the matter being compounded by the money- 
payment we shall have to make to him. There is no 
Patak except for the actual perpetrator of a crime, you 
know.” 

“ That is scarcely fair to all the parties concerned. 
But I will not discuss the point further with you, Babajee, 
for I now recollect that 1 intended the very same arrange- 
ment that^you suggest. I do want to employ a European 
manager on the plantations, particularly as that would 
give me an opportunity to learn the manlier accomplish- 
ments from him, Englishmen being generally hold to be 
very proficient in them. There is none better qualified 
than an Englishman, I am told, to teach one to ride and 

hunt.” 

* 

u Ah, but you must not learn to shoot in sport, my 
son, as these English fellows do. Shooting at birds and 
boasts without any object at all is unnecessary cruelty, 
and has no justification whatever, as you have heard me 
Ur ge before.” 

“I agree with yon there, Babajee; but still are manly 
accomplishments desirable for men in my position in life. 
Kharga Bahadoor has learnt the use of the sword pretty 
w ell, and mainly from you.” 

“ Yes, but only to take advantage of the expertness 
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whenever there may be any noble object to attain ; not 
to kill merely for the filling’s sake.” 

“Just so; and he may also learn the use of firearms 
and other similar accomplishments with precisely the 
same object, that he might be of use to himself and to 
his country should a proper occasion for the exercise of 
such acquirements arise.” 

The Sunyasi was still unwilling that Monoliur should 
personally betake to such exercises at all. But the 
Zemindar’s proposition was only a corollary to that sug- 
gested by himself, and he was obliged to acquiesce in it 
silently, without expressly committing himself to any 
extent. The Result was that a man named Emanuel was 
appointed superintendent of the Kachigram sugar-planta- 
tions, which adjoined to Echapore, immediately after the 
Zemindar’s return to the latter place ; and ht^was mtfst 
commonly employed, day by day, in instructing his 
young master how to ride and shoot, which made the 
latter very expert in both attainments, in a very short 
time. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

THE DEVIL NOT SO BLACK AS II E IS PAINTED. 

Emanuel was appointed at the suggestion of the Sunynsi. 
■Judge then of the consternation of the good man on 
finding that the superintendent was not only a crack 
shot, who destroyed both the wild-hogs and birds on the 
plantations in large numbers, but that he was also a free- 
thinker in religion, and laughed alike at Christianity, 
Mahometanism, and Hinduism. 

u What a man we have got indeed ! and he riding side 
by side with Monohur, morning and evening, and doubt- 
less dropping all sorts of poison into his ears.” 

Thus soliloquised the Sunynsi in liis fears, as he stood 
on the road by which he expected that the equestrians, 
would be passing out to their sport. He was imme- 
diately after joined there by Monohur, not on horseback 
as he had expected him, but on foot like himself, and 
quite unarmed. 

“You are not for any sport this morning, Monohur, I 
see - Is anything the matter with you ? ” 

<f 0, nothing whatever. I have done enough of but- 
chery in the shooting line duriug the past few days, and 
have preferred a quiet walk this morning by way of a 
change,” 

But your hunting-master ? He, I suppose, will be 
°ut at work as' usual notwithstanding the want of his 
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pupil's company, and will be destroying large game and 
small game alike, as #ke is accustomed to ? Nothing 
comes amiss to him under any circumstances/' 

“ Of course not, liabajee. We want work from him, 
and must allow him to keep his hands in exercise in his 
own way. He is a very good fellow on the whole, I 
assure you ; and I am glad of having taken him into our 
service, for he suits me well in every respect.” 

The Sunyasi shook his head disapprovingly as he 
pondered over the words Monohur had spoken. 

u You say that, you like Emanuel, Monohur. What 
sort of conversation does he usually indulge in ?” 

u Conversation ! 0, I have very little of that with him. 

He is a capital hand at the gun, has a firm seat on the 
saddle, and also a submissive and agreeable manner ; but 
he does not speak much, and I like him the morqjfor that?" 

“1 am glad to *learn that he has not a long tongue; 
but you need not like him particularly for any thing what- 
ever, my sou. You know, I suppose that ho is a free- 
thinker; one that believes in nothing — neither in God, 
nor in the fiend, and sees nothing but the clouds in the 
blank, blank sky.” • 

u I don't think h o fears anything,” replied Monohur, 
with something like a sigh ; " but I never talk with him 
on such subjects, Babftjee. It is always best to keep 
men of his rank at a distance, you know.” 

“ You are right there, rny son,” returned the Sunyasi 
in a pleased voice, for ho felt that even if the disbeliever 
had been sowing foul seeds into Monohur's mind they 
had not sprouted yet. “ Never speak of religion with 
people who have none. Those only are freethinkers who 
care not to think at all,” ,*■ 

** I doubt if I understand you aright, B&bdjee. 


I 
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thought you Karta-Bhajas based your religion on faith, 
not on thought. Is it not the Buddhists and the Vedan- 
tists only who base their religion on thought, contem- 
plation, or knowledge, or whatever other word they may 
use to express the idea?” 

u All religions are based on thought, my son,” said 
the Sunyasi. “ Faith docs not necessarily imply the 
absolute negation of thought, but only the negation of 
continuous thinking, which is so apt to unsettle the com- 
mon mind. Worship is of two kinds, the worship of the 
heart and of the judgment; but that of the heart is not 
necessarily thoughtless, for in that case it would be 
aimless also.” 

“ Ah, Babajee, it would be foolish in me to carry on a 
discussion with you on such an abstruse thesis as this. 
I do thiiik that Emanuel has no religion ; but I am 
told that the educated classes in all countries are simi- 
larly circumstanced.” 

“A doctrine which you must have received from 
Emanuel himself, I suppose ? It may be true ; it is 
certainly true to this extent that the educated men in 
this country — as our agent Bam Mohun Rai, for one 
instance — have very distinct notions of religion from 
those entertained by the masses around them. But they 
have philosophy, literature, and the sciences to form their 
minds, and may well be trusted with their aid to keep 
themselves safe in the ways of truth and rectitude. 
Emanuel is not a man of that stamp ; he is not an 
educated man any more than I am. He has no know- 
ledge of philosophy or letters generally; and for such 
persons there is no religion better than that of faith based 
on. contemplation in its simplicity, such as the Kart&-Bhaj& 
creed, which I value mainly on that account.” 
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“ Why not try to convert him then to the same belief 
with yourself, Babajeo > They are every now and then 
converting Hindus into Christians. It is surely worth 
trying to convert a Christian into a Hindu.” 

“ Yes, but not such a Christian as Emanuel. ” 

(i Well, even such a man as he. is. Would you not try 
to save him if you can?” 

u If I can ! But the can in the case is a straining of 
possibility which it will hardly stand. It is more likely 
that you may be able to convert Emanuel than I ; for 
he may be converted to any creed by gold.” 

Just at this moment the person spoken of was seen 
gallopiug by on horseback at a very rapid pace, bent on 
araiding on some owls* nests in the village ; and there 
was a large number of urchins running after him. He 
saw the Zemindar, and made an obeisance tojiiin; bul 
he affected not t<5 see the Sunyasi, evidently to spare 
himself the trouble of a nod. 

“ Take care, Superintendentjee ” cried out the Sunyasi. 
“ The birds are harmless, and you should not destroy 
them ; and you aro holding your gun too carelessly 
considering the number of children at your heels.” • 

“Tut!” cried Emanuel, casting a sharp look towards 
the speaker as his only reply ; and almost immediately 
after there was a sound of firing, followed by the shrill 
cry of a child in pain. 

Both Monohur and the Sunyasi came up promptly to 
the spot, and were equally aghast at seeing what had 
happened. The gun had been fired at 'a big old owl, 
but the bullet, instead of striking the owl, had refracted 
from a tree and mortally wounded a ragged urchin about 
ten years old. 

Emanuel had alighted from his horse at once, an( * 
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taken up the child on his knees; but he was too much 
agitated himself to bo of any us© to him. The bullet 
had entered the temple of the boy, and there was no 
hope of extracting it. N01* was the pain of the sufferer 
long protracted, for he died in Emanuel's lap just as the 
Zemindar and the Sunyasi came up to the spot. 

“ He is gone!" exclaimed the unhappy huntsman, 
with a look of horror and grief, “and only because I 
would not mind the warnings of the Sunyasi." 

Both the Zemindar and the Siinyasi joined in com- 
forting him, and pointed out that it was but an accident, 
though so very lamentable in its result ; and the cry of 
fury which arose from the villagers was soon silenced by 
the liberal money-payments made by Monohur to the 
parents of the child, and a sincere expression of his 
sympathy <for their loss. 

“ What shall we do ? How can we receive money as 
a price for the life of our child ? " urged the parents at 
first in tlioir grief. 

t( 0, good people, you must not view the matter iu 
that light. The Superintendent had no wish to injure you, 
and € could not possibly have borne malice to your boy. 
This is a lamentable loss to you surely, aud a loss also 
to me. But it is God's doing more than Emanuel's, for 
you know that he never fires amiss/' 
ct Must not the matter be reported to the police ? ' 
tf Of course it must," said Monohur ; and fifty men 
ran off at once to inform the police of what had hap- 
pened. 

But the view taken of the occurrence by the police 
was precisely the same as that which had been arrived 
at by the Zemind&r, and the hubbub in the village was 
necessarily immediately after allayed. 
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“ 0, Suny-asi ! ” exclaimed Emanuel, still in despair, 
“ why does this accident make me so uneasy, when I 
have killed beasts and birds continuously for years 
without feeling any grief or remorse ? Does a human 
being make so much real difference then in the reckon- 
ing ? ” 

“He has the right stuff in him after all, I see,” 
muttered the Sunyasi to himself, without giving, the 
querist any direct reply. “ The devil is not so black as 
he is painted.” 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

THE QUESTION MOOTED. 

The ^rossAm returned to Poor/i three days after he had 
left it. The sun had pearly set, and the villagers were 
enjoying the evening breeze under the friendly shade of 
their burr and bokool trees. The Gossain was an impor- 
tant man amongst them, almost as important as their 
Zemindar ; and the talk was mostly about his hurried and 
mysterious departure for Bona Ghat. 

“ Why has he gone there at all ? ” “ What can be his 

business there ? ” t( Why did he start so hurriedly at 
night ? ” These were some of the questions that were 
eagerly put forth. 

u He must have gone on some religious errand, I fancy,” 
said one in reply. t€ Or on the summons of the priest of 
Naggesur Mah&deva, who is related to him,” said another. 
u Or perhaps to settle a match for his daughter, M&dhavi,” 
sstfd a third. “ It would be a burning shame indeed to 
ns all if she remained a Thoobri here for life, and she so 
pretty and sweet-hearted withal.” u Or it may be that 
the young Zemindar of Bona Gh&t is expected back from 
his travels soon,” said a fourth, t{ in which case the 
Gossdin would, of course, be wanted to set matters right 
for him among his numerous Jajmdns , or disciples, both 
at Bona GMt and Echfipore.” 

The Goss&in passed by the speakers as a whirlwind, 
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but could not help overhearing what was being said 
amongst them ; and it troubled him much that his move- 
ments should have given rise to so much frivolous 
discourse. 

“ I do not see why people should be talking about us 
in this way/* murmured he to himself, “ though I don't 
mind in the least what they choose to toll of us." 

His house was before him already, wearing its 
accustomed aspect of utter peacefulness, and he bounced 
into it eagerly, without further heeding the idle nonsense 
that was being ventilated outside of.it ; and, as the whole 
establishment was astir the moment he appeared among 
them, the disagreeable feeling that had arisen in his 
mind was quickly chased away. 

“ Well, M&dhavi, here I am back again* Your father 
has always been an odd man, and you mugf not bfc 
surprised to see hfm turning up in this way at odd times." 

The young lady heard the well-known voice with a 
radiant face, and darted out of her apartment to welcome 
back her returned parent ; and the reader may as well 
take the opportunity to renew her acquaintance after the 
long interval that he has been separated from her. 

Madhavi was now a fine girl of above twenty years, or 
rather a handsome young woman, as she was well 
entitled to be called in a tropical country, even though 
her habits were yet girlish, more so than is usual for 
maidens of her age in the East. Her face was singularly 
sweet and beautiful, far sweeter, in fact, than when 
Monohur had seen it at N&rkelberiah ;• her figure ex- 
tremely graceful ; and her eyes, broad, large, and dark, 
and much resembling in lustrous mildness those of the 
ringdove and the gazelle. The dress worn by her was 
similar in fashion to that of other girls of her age, 
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and consisted of the voluminous garment called Sdree , 
which was very modestly wrappf*! round the whole body, 
leaving only the face, arms,. and feet bare. The neck and 
arms were loaded with ornaments of gold and precious 
stones ; but, what was more beautiful to look at, was the 
ingenuous and amiable expression of her countenance, 
which conveyed an idea of truthfulness so marked that it 
appeared almost impossible for her either to hide her 
thoughts or to prevaricate. 

“ Ah, how could you keep away from us for three 
whole days, father ? ” cried the maiden, as she sprang 
forward to greet him. " What was the business that 
detained you so long, which made us so unhappy here in 
your absence ? 99 

“ 0, it was.a matter of great importance, my child, and 
«you will khow everything about it, but not till I have 
discussed it with your mother. Tell her to come to me 
presently. I have some particular tidings for her. 

The mother was bustling about the house, intent on 
domestic work, but came up the moment she knew that 
she was wanted, confronting her husband however with a 
rather startled look. 

‘"Has anything gone amiss ? What is the news that 
you have to tell me ? 99 

“ 0, some wonderful things have happened, and I 
want to have a long talk with you about them. You 
must give me a . patient hearing for at least half-an- 
hour.” 

“ So be it,”. said she, resignedly, “but tell me briefly 
the character of your news to begin with, for you have 
alarmed me somewhat by your suddenness. 

“ Pooh ! How excitable you are, wife I When did I 
bring any but good news to you ? Aud what I have to 
F f 2 
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say now is about the vory best that I have ever had to 
unfold.-” 

“ Tell me all about it then without keeping me further 
in suspense. W e are alone now, and I am ready to listen 
to you.” 

“ Briefly, it is this then : the Zemindar of Bona Ghat 
has returned.” 

“ Returned ! You astound me. Returned at last ? 
Praise be to Brahmamoi (Kali) then that it is so ! I am 
very glad indeed to hear of it— -for his mother, you know, 
was my childhood's dearest friend.” 

The woman was overborne by her feelings, and stopped 
short for some moments before she could launch forth the 
questions that stuck in her throat ; but they were asked 
with great volubility immediately after. • 

“ When did he come ? Where is he now ? gave you 
seen him yourself? In what plight has he come hack ? 
How have his ryots received him ? ” were what she 
wanted to know of her husband, all in the same breath. 

“ Ah, if you come out so thick with your queries, wife, 

I shall never be able to answer you. Confine yourself to 
one inquiry at a time, and I shall endeavour to satisfy jrou 
in the best way I can; He arrived at Echapore just two 
days before I left for Bond Ghat. I have not seen him 
myself, for he still remains in the halls of his maternal 
ancestors, and will not come to Bond Ghdfc because of the 
unpleasant associations it might briug up to his remem- 
brance. He has passed through great privations and 
hardships of course, as was indeed to have been expected, 
but has returned hale and vigorous ; and the people of 
Echdpore, I have just heard, have received him with open 
arms.” 

In her inmost heart the Gossdin J s lady doated on Mono* 
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bar, for he was the only son of her earliest and best- 
prized playmate. He had comff back from his erratic 
wanderings at last, after having been taken for lost for 
so many years, and was already a general favourite 
with the ryots of one at least of his ancestral estates. 
These were very cheering tidings toiler. But there was 
an episode to the story which was full of fears to the 
mother's heart. Her only daughter had led very like a 
widow's life for the truant merely from a childish pen- 
chant they had felt for each other some ten years ago. 
Was he true to her yet ? If not, how would his return 
affect the tenor of Madhavi's life ? 

i( Have you no further questions to ask of me, 
wife ? " 

“ Ah, I woffid like to hear of my brother, the Sunyasi, 
now. Has he come back with Monohur ?” 

“Yes” 

“ And what is he about then ? " 

“ Why, scheming as ever. He has schemes enough in 
his mind to occupy him for twenty years to come. But 
they are now of a pacific character only, and refer mainly 
to*the well-being of Monohur.'' 

<f Ah, that is just what I wanted to know, and I accept 
the information with great relief. Monohur stands alone 
in the world now, and needs staunch friends by him, and 
never can he get better friends than my two brothers are 
sure to be to him." 

“ And do you know, wife, these precious brothers of 
yours have, belween themselves, made up their minds to 
give a wife to Monohur at once. What do you say to 
that ? ” 

The lady's eyes became dim of a sudden, and her 
cheeks were blanched with fear. 
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“ What do you mean ? What can I have to say 
about it ? ” 

“ What can you have to say to it when they propose 
to marry Monohur to your own daughter, Madhavi ? 
Why, the marriage can never take place till you agree.” 

The calm self-possession of the mother returned the 
moment her fears were dispersed. Monohur had come 
back, and it was proposed that he should marry the little 
bride he had selected for himself at the Ferazee camp. 
But proposed by whom ? How was the mother to be 
certain that the Zemindar wished for'the union yet ? The 
entanglement at Narkelberiah was altogether a childish 
affair. In Madhavi it had matured into a heartfelt pas- 
sion. But what were Monohur's feelings for her all the 
while ? Then, again, Monohur had bee# passing the 
best part of his life abroad. How bad it bees* spent f 
Was he worthy of fter love yet ? 

“What, quiet still ?” exclaimed the Gossiiin. “Shall 
I report to your brothers then that you say 4 Nay , to the 
union ? ” 

“ No, not that, surely/ 1 said the mother. “ M&dhavi's 
heart is fixed on Monohur, as we both of us know so well. 
Must we not assure ourselves now that Monohur has not 
become indifferent of her since ? I want proofs that he 
loves her still, loves her as well as in tho days of old ; 
and, also, that he continues to be worthy of her. Is it 
not right that we should be very certain on these 
points ? ” 

“Of course it is ; and I was not unmindful of them in 
making my inquiries of Bisson&th, He has assured me 
in return, several times over, that Monohur thinks of none 
but Mddhavi, and has never done otherwise; and there 
was nothing in the story he gave me of his life to diminish 
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our old estimate of liis worth. What better assurance 
can you have than that of youre own brother on such 
points, and he Monohur's constant companion so long ? ” 
“ But why this haste to conclude the union after such 
long delay ? Can't we wait a bit to ascertain facts for 
ourselves ? " 

u How can we ? Monohur stands alone in the world 
now, as you have just observed, and this life of solitari- 
ness has to be immediately remedied. The family of the 
Rais has long been without a mistress, and that void has 
to be tilled up. Matters have, in fact, come to that pass 
that the Zemindar has to bo wived at once. We know 
that the young folks love each other. Why should we 
create an obstacle then where none really exists ? " 

“ But must%iot Madhavi herself be consulted ? ** asked 
'the motl^r at last, in the expectation of gaining some 
little time in that way if possible. 

“ Assuredly, yes,” answered the Gossain, “ and I wish 
you to broach the matter to her without the least delay." 

Almost as if she had heard the last words of her 
parents the daughter was seen that moment running up 
ta her mother. 

(< 0, Madhavi ! Your father has asked me to reopen 
the old subject again, for another very likely suitor has 
come forward to ask for your hand." 

ft I have given my answer before, mother dear, and 
the new suitor must be satisfied with the reply the old 
ones have received— namely, that Madhavi desires not to 
leave the protection of her parents.'' 

“ But it must not ever be so, my child. The matter is 
daily getting more and more serious than before, for your 
father and I are both waxing old. Who will protect you 
after we are- dead and gone ? ** 
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(i O, mother, are you so anxious to get rid of me that 
you try to frighten me Into marriage ? God, the common 
protector of us all, will not desert me, even if I should be 
so unfortunate as to survive both my parents.” 

“ I have no doubt that God will protect you, Madhavi, 
at all times, for you fully deserve His love; but it is His 
ordinance, girl, that all men and women should marry, 
and perpetuate the universe He has made.” 

Madhavi heaved a little sigh. 

" Yes, mother, you are right there as in every other 
doctrine you lay down. But I have a heart to satisfy, 
and I have not yet seen or lieard of any man whom it 
would accept as its companion for life.” 

“ Why, what manner of man does thy heart seek for, 
if not of the same stamp as other girls %re contented 
with ? Why not take the best of the many lhat have 
offered, as others dp ? " 

"Ah, mother! Not the best of those who have 
offered, but the very best of men for me, or none. And 
where is the very best to be found ? ” 

" Suppose he has turned up at last, girl,” said the 
GossAin, coming at once to the fore. " Will you have him 
then ? ” 

Madhavi's face was suffused with blushes, but in a 
moment after she was deadly pale. 

“ 0, father, you cannot be trifling with me. Speak 
plainly what you mean, for I do not comprehend yoff.” 

u This only, child, that Monohur BAi of BonA Ghat has 
returned, and both I and your mother, and your two 
uncles also, wish anxiously that you should marry him. 

Poor MAdh&vi was unable to reply; her whole frame 
was agitated, and shook violently, and she sank crying 
into her mother's arms. 
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I am afraid the girl does not know her own heart 
well enough at all times, and may® perhaps not wish to 
1 have Monohur now after having waited for him so long,” 
said the mother, unable to understand the intensity of 
her feelings aright. 

“ No, no, it is not that,” said the father. “ The fire 
that lay deep hid among the ashes is glimmering up 
again, and the long cherished love will soon be 
ablaze.” 
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CHAPTER LYIII. 

THE KNOT TIED HARD. 

The nuptials were to be celebrated with becoming pomp 
and splendour, and the Gossain Was loyally aided by the 
Sunyasi and the priest of Naggesur Mahadeva in com- 
pleting the arrangements. They invited widely on both 
sides, and the elite of all Datteah came crowding to assist 
at the ceremony. 

" The wedding must take place at Poora, residence 
of the bride ?” observed the priest of Shamsoondur in- 
quiringly. “ Had we not better remove to its neighbour- 
hood in time that the tjridegroom might go out thence 
in state, as usual, without discomfort or confusion ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the Suny&si, (i and there is a handsome 
bdgh, or villa, within about two miles of the Gossain's 
house, which would not be a bad place to stay in for the 
time, and start from.” 

“ Ah, I remember ; but to whom have we to apply for 
the use of it ? ” 

(i To the Zemindar of Poora, I believe. It is his 
hunting- lodge, or country-seat, or whatever else ho 
chooses to call it.” 

The Zemindar^>f Poor& was, of course, only too glad to 
oblige his neighbour of Bona Gh&t when the proposal to 
occupy the lodge was put forward in his n,ame; an< ^ 
Monohur, in repairing to the place, felt that he had 
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alighted on a small Arcadia, from the agreeable scents 
and sounds that came to his heartP The bdgh was, in 
j&ct, one continued wilderness of roses and jasmines, 
overshadowed by a confusion of citron and other fragrant 

! ruit-trees, and it was so full of birds and their little 
;ushes of melody that the general effect on a new-comer 
ould not but be revivifying in the highest degree. 

But Monohur's time for thought here was of the 
briefest, and he was too impatient at heart now to enjoy 
its quiet beauty even during that short period without 
demur. 

“This is indeed a happy and secluded spot/* said he to 
himself, “and as full of rural loveliness as any one could 
wish for ! Why does it not satisfy my heart, then, as 
completely as it # ought ? Why is it that I am almost 
getting tirai of it already ? ” 

Ah, impatient lover, you are burning to clasp the fay 
of Narkelberiah in your arms ! Wait a bit only. They 
are even now forging the shackles in which you are to be 
fettered for life, never, never to be loosened again ! 

The preparations in the Gossaiids house were indeed 
being* very actively proceeded with. The house was a 
large one-storied one, the outside of which would be 
called extremely plain at the present day, but which had, 
nevertheless, much beauty within, especially when viewed 
from the Oothdn , or square compound in its centre, which 
Was surrounded on three sides by a colonnade of well-pro- 
portioned pillars, while the fourth side was bounded by a 
spacious Ghandirri andab, devoted to the worship of the 
gods and the performance of other religious ceremonies 
of every kind* The general aspect of the building was 
ft t the same time cleanly and neat, which may be taken as 
the chief distinguishing mark of respectability } and it 
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had, moreover, been thoroughly whitewashed and re- 
paired, and the wafcls painted in several places with 
brilliant colours. 

The house had been wholly refurnished, and, on thg 
marriage-day, the floors were all covered with luxurious 
carpets, including the floor of the Oothdn, where the 
bridal party were to be seated, while, in the midst of the 
cushions and pillows scattered for the guests, were left 
rich nosegays and fans gaily bedecked with flowers, the 
entire floor of the passage leading to the compound being 
at the same time strewed with rdse-leaves. Against the 
walls were hung numerous lanterns and lustres of various 
designs, with decorations of red and gold in particular 
places to heighten the beauty of the show ; and when the 
lanterns were lighted towards the evenitfg, in expectation 
of the bridegroom's arrival, the effect was simply mag- 
nificent. 

The bridegroom's party started from the bdgh imme- 
diately after sunset, the procession being preceded by 
caparisoned horses and elephants, rich flags of gold 
carried by little urchins dressed in tinsel, and a whole 
band of musicians playing on all sorts of instruments, 
which produced a discordant and bewildering sound, obey- 
ing Hone of the laws of harmony, and yet without being 
altogether destitute of an undercurrent of melody. 

Immediately after the musicians came the bridegroom, 
seated on a Tulctrdmd , or open throne, carried by gaily- 
dressed porters. He wore on his head a rich turban of 
gold brocade,* wrought over with pearls and surmounted 
by heron-plumes >nd diamond- drops, while, brighter even 
than the diamonds and pearls, flashed the light of his dark 
eyes, with an intensity of life and animation that bordered 
almost on sauciness. His noble features were further 
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adorned by the manly down of youth which graced them, 
while on his neck was a brilliant ^ring of pearls that 
were not to bo easily matched in size or price. The 
uppSr garment which covered and set off his lithe and 
ftmscular figure was a tunic of gold brocade reaching 
below the knees, fastened round the waist by a sash of 
blue and gold, and the lower garments were of equally 
rich materials, the dress being completed by a pair of 
gold slippers on his feet. 

Following the bridegroom came on foot his own 
personal friends, and such respectable neighbours as had 
been invited to join the procession; while the tail of it 
was brought up by a crowd of men, women, and children, 
all shouting with delight, or trampling on each other’s 
toes and cursing jmd screaming dreadfully in their eager- 
ness to get nearer to the bridegroom’s throne. 

The procession came to a stand at the gate of the 
Gossain’s house, when the musicians attached to. the 
brido’s party advanced to welcome the bridegroom and 
his friends, raising a shrill and piercing blast of triumph 
that drowned all ordinary exclamations of joy. They 
then arranged themselves sidewise to allow of the father 
of the bride, accompanied by his most intimate friends, 
to do the honours of reception; and the manner in which 
the Gossain went through the task was so urbane and 
charming that all his guests were mightily well -pleased. 

The company were then conducted to and seated in the 
dtytare compound prepared for their reception, the bride 
and bridegroom .being both placed in their midst, the 
former deeply veiled and resplendent with gems and 
gold, her red satin sdree being literally covered all over 
with gold sprays and spangles. 

The marriage followed immediately after. It was 
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what the Shastras describe as a Gandharva Bihdha, the 
essence of which is <that the bride and bridegroom select 
each other.;- ' ( 

“We have had no marriages of this kind for ages 
amongst us/* observed the Goss&in in an objecting ton# 
“It does not matter. It is valid according to the 
Shastras/’ was the Sunyasijs reply ; and the priests of 
Shamsoondur and Naggesur Malmdeva bowed to the 
assertion in acquiescence. 

The bride was now presented with a new silk-cloth 
and shell-bracelets by the bridegroom, on her selection 
of him being made known, and she retired to put these 
on, the bridegroom also retiring to exchange his rich 
procession-dress for a silk jore, or dhoti and chddur. On 
returning to their places there was at* exchange of gar- 
lands between the pair, and, the bridegroom being per- 
mitted to raise the ^bride’s veil and look her full in the 
face, the ceremony was held to be fully and completely 
concluded. 

“ Is that all ? ” asked the Gossain, in the same object- 
ing tone as before. “ Should there be no religious rites 
to complete the union ? 99 

“None are required by the texts of the Shastras,' 
said the Sunyasi. 

The Gossain was uneasy ; the marriage without a rite 
seemed as no marriage at all to him. But he did not 
know what objection to urge to it, when word was 
brought from the inner apartments that the mother of 
the bride was not satisfied with the formula observed, 
and insisted on the usual forms for ordinary marriages 
being also gone through. 

" Docb the bride herself wish it ? ” asked the priest of 
Sh&msoondur. 
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Madhavi bowed her head in acquiescence, upon which 
the services of regular marriage P^orohits were at once 
brought into requisition to celebrate the uniofcin common 
fasTiion. Ihe place selected for this fresh ceremony was 
ffhe Ghandimandab , to the north of the Outturn, where 
the priests were accommodated on husdsana, or small mats 
of the hum grass j and the bride and bridegroom were 
conducted thither to the prosence of Naniyana, as repre- 
sented by a small round stone called the Shalgaram, 
after which the officiating Poorobits began their into- 
nations. The rites werp commenced by the worship of 
Ganesa, the obviator of all difficulties. The bride was 
given away by her father, aided by the Sunyasi, the 
marriage formula observed, apart from a long string of 
meaningless ceremonies, being nearly as follows : 

^ Water is N&rayana, or God, and His emblem is 
present before us. Is that your belief?” asked the 
priest of the bridegroom. 

“ It is,” responded lie, in a deep reverential voice ; 
upon which a husd knot was tied to a finger of each of his 
hands ,after having been wetted with water. 

‘ Worship him with flowers and Ghandan , and offer 
burnt-oblations to him.” 

The bridegroom did so. 

tc Now let the bride be led three times round the sacred 
fire.” 

She was led round the fire in the* manner pointed out. 

f< Pass the marriage-knot now lightly round the 
shoulders of both bride and bridegroom, and tie their 
garments together.” 

They did this with great address and celerity. 

The chief priest then addressed the bridegroom once 
more. 
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^Iii t^Jt presence of Ndr&yana, as represented by his 
. -did by w$ter,/lo you accept this maiden as 
for 5 ' r 


ier and to cherish Her all the days of yoof 


- 

|£**Tben is the^ selection of the ‘btfde confirmed/’ 

•^Pfiis wasYollowed by a brief ptfuse, as if tfll the parties 
yfcespnt wet®, tryifig to'.’ realise the sente of*! the few 
weighty wordg wptoh had been ^spokenjafter which 

resumtoMbtbmngltbeir Mantras'anS tilt 

ceretiionvjwffl finally jjMicluded by the £pjfa^p iipfe*! 
iihat wgom NAriyana had unitedhrefo'herer more 
©a any accoi^t to be dissev®gtd. M 

“-Are yptt fully satisfied* brother, with the ceremeny 
powf* Is it complete and to yonr liking in afl, respects ? ” 
•asked^ the Sunyasi df the Gfoss6in a little de^Mjjp. 

“Yes, brother, it is. .^[ow let us bless ^hh'yppthful 
pair, the Poorohits who hate tied the knot s&firmplead* 
ing the way." 

This 4is done aooaadingly ^hd the CeTemqsy^riAiiv 
ated, the benedictions of the Gasslin/ the Bht^tRi Ipdt 
the. priests of Shfimsoohiar anil Nfigges^|y^Byiei 
being of oour|e bf far t|e most fervent. 

“ Stable and abiding yonr .happiness, U, my 
children!" exclaimed the Suny&si in th* fulness of his 
heart, “even as thscentre^f the earth iPfixed and im* 
mo^ble. Be yeever fijjyleareBt topwb other, and 
nnd^ar to no one/' 
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